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cally impossible for a foreign State to enforce the performance 
ito aa of any similar stipulation. The liberal phrases of the Treaty 


— fortunes and prospects of the Polish insurrection are | were, in truth, introduced by the Russian Empzror himself, 
involved in dense obscurity. At a distance, the struggle | against the wish of Austria and Prussia, and with only the 
might seem hopeless, if the actual combatants had not fur- | passive acquiescence of England. For the moment, ALEXANDER 
nished the best of all proofs that they believe their enterprise | I., under the influence of Czartorisk1, wished to combine a con- 
to be practicable. When lifelong exile, torture, and death are  stitutional experiment in Poland with the maintenance of his 
accepted as the alternative of submission, there must exist awide- absolutism at home, and with the extension of his territories 
spread faith in the possibility of success. Except that their cause | into the heart of Central Europe. His other councillors— 
is untainted with illegality, or with oppressive domestic institu- | NesseLrope, Capopistria, Srein, and Pozzo pi Borao—pro- 
tions, the Poles, in some respects, occupy a similar position to the | tested against the anomaly of a free dependency annexed:to 
American seceders. In the assertion of their right to indepen- | @ despotism, and urged on the Empgror the uneasiness 
dence, they defy a force which deems itself irresistible, and | which his project. would create among foreign Govern- 
their resistance is facilitated by the vast spaces which must be | ments. Lord CastLereacu told him that if he really wished 
traversed and occupied by a conqueror. The Russians them- | to redeem the wrong done to Poland by his an- 
selves have, in their proclamations and in their apocryphal | cestress, England would induce Austria and Prussia to 
reports, approximately defined the limits of actual or antici- | concur in the re-establishment of a really independent Polish 
pated insurrection, From the Dnieper to the Wayta, from | kingdom. ‘The absurdity of expecting that the Russians 
the Lower Bug to the Niemen, the domination of Russia is | would acquiesce in the regeneration of Poland under a common 
threatened or shaken over six or seven degrees of latitude, | Crown had recently been illustrated by the disobedience of 
and twelve degrees of longitude. In some of the frontier | Admiral Tcurrcuasow to the Emperor’s orders that he should 
provinces of the Empire a state of siege has been proclaimed ; | promote an agitation in favour of his scheme among the Poles 
and in others, a tacit confession is involved in the official | themselves. Eventually, ALEXANDER was compelled to allow 
statement that tranquillity prevails. Intolerable oppression | the partition of the Duchy of Warsaw, but he persisted in 
has forced into explosion all the discontent which had | calling his own share of Poland a kingdom, and he gave his 
been previously fostered by antagonism of race and religion. | alien subjects a Constitution which he afterwards reduced to a 
With the customary instincts of tyranny, the Russian autho- | nullity. It would have been absurd if England, after sub- 
rities have sought to divide their enemies by cultivating the | mitting unwillingly to an obnoxious arrangement, had gone to 
jealousy and cupidity of the humbler classes. As General | war to prevent the fulfilment of the prophecies which 
BuTer asserted that opposition to his own Government at | all the plenipotentiaries of Europe had uttered at Vienna. 
New Orleans was a rebellion of the rich against the poor, the| The Poles are now in arms, not to enforce their claim 
Grand Duke Constantive and his coadjutors exempted the | to representative institutions, but in the hope of finally 
peasantry for the moment from the conscription which was to | liberating their country from foreign oppression; and if wars 
deprive the country of its educated natural leaders. The | were waged for the disinterested maintenance of right, no 
attempt to accomplish ambitious designs by the aid of social | cause would more indisputably justify a European crusade 
revolution is, happily, not as easy of execution as it is wicked | against the oppressor. Nevertheless, still stronger consi- 
in design. General BuTLer’s shameless policy only purchased | derations require a nation, in almost all cases, to abstain from 
the cheers of a few Irish labourers, and the Polish peasants | arms except in defence of its own interests or independence. 
reject the flattery and the bribes of the alien oppressor. It is| The eager interference of Prussia in the quarrel excited 
in vain that Imperialist pamphleteers have argued that the | just indignation. It is not surprising that the Court of Berlin 
population of Poland is of Russian origin, and that it has been | should watch with anxiety the condition of its own Polish 
immemorially kept down by a foreign oligarchy. The people | possessions when the neighbouring Russian provinces are in 
read no ethnological disquisitions, and they cordially share in | full revolt. Prussian Poland is almost a geographical neces- 
the antipathy of their gentry and their priests to the Russian | sity to the kingdom, as it lies directly between Prussia Proper 
functionary and to the Cossack. ‘The statement that the | and the important province of Silesia. It is probable that the 
peasantry has not favoured the movement was incredible from | inhabitants regard their kindred beyond the frontier with eager 
the first, and of late it has been judiciously discontinued. | sympathy, nor are they habitually well affected to their own 
Insurgents who hold the fields and forests in the depth of a | Government, although they are not subject to cruelty or tyranny. 
Northern winter must assuredly be supported by the inhabi- The Germans on the Sclavonic border hate and despise the 
tants of the country. less civilized population among which they form a kind 
The vague beliei in the efficacy of public opinion will be | of commercial and industrious aristocracy. Their preju- 
severely tested by the progress of the contest. Mere argu- dices are, as might be expected, fully reciprocated by the 
ments and sympathies will have little effect against Russian natives, and the Polish representatives in the House of 
bayonets. Unless goodwill to the cause of Poland embodies Deputies have always formed a separate body, though in 
itself in a diplomatic form, it will be useless, and even the the recent disputes they have voted with the majority: The 
good offices of England and France may be futile unless they Government might have been excused for taking precautions 
are supported by force in the background. Russian statesmen | against disturbances in Posen, but the convention with Russia 
are not ignorant of the impression which has been left in | is an outrage against the entire Polish nation, as well as 
Western Europe by the partitions of the last century, and by against the plain rules of justice. If the Parliament of Berlin 
the arbitrary government which has prevailed in Poland since has sound political instincts, the German Deputies will take 
the accession of the Emperor NicuoLas. They are, however, the present opportunity of uniting th ves with their 
not less fully aware that England and France, even in the Polish colleagues who have been wantonly challenged by the 
course of the fate Russian war, deliberately refused toencourage Crown. Although the Ministers may disregard constitutional 
or support any movement for the liberation of Poland ; and they | censures, the House has the power of refusing the grants 
can have little reason to fear that in a time of profound peace | which will be rendered necessary hy the armaments on. the 
any remonstrances which may be offered will be supported by | frontier. There is reason to suppose that the Kix@ and his 
menacing measures. All the Great Powers are, unfortunately, | Ministers wish to divert attention from Parliamentary dis- 
parties to the distribution of territory which was finally putes, but it will be the business of the Opposition to take care 
settled at Vienna; and although it is true that the Russian | that the Russian Convention shall be an occasion of practical 
Government promised a Constitution to Poland, it is practi- | resistance and protest. 
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The revolting unfairness of the Prussian co-operation with 
the stronger side is almost too irritating for discussion. Inter- 
national law, as it has been framed for the benefit of Govern- 
ments, tolerates foreign assistance in the suppression of revolt. 
Russia was allowed in 1849 to crush the victorious Hunga- 
rians, as Austria, a quarter of a century before, had restored 
the fugitive tyrant of Naples. In both cases the foreigner 
unjustly aided a defeated Government, after waiting to ascer- 
tain whether the insurrection could be suppressed by domestic 
resources. But the King of Prussta, at the first outbreak of the 
struggle, places his armies at the disposal of a potentate who is 
contending, with half a million of soldiers, against an unarmed, 
though valiant population, which has been driven by cruelty to 
despair. The Russian troops are to act at pleasure, or to find 
a secure retreat, ond the Prussian frontier; while the 

triots will be seized, and perhaps surrendered to the enemy, 
if they are forced to take refuge across the border. Austria, 
under the influence of various motives, is pursuing in Galicia 
a wiser and more generous policy, although there is reason 
to fear that future complications may deprive the Polish 
cause of favour at Vienna. It cannot be doubted that the 
English Government will express at Berlin the dissatisfaction 
with which it regards a monstrous violation of the modern 
doctrine of non-intervention; but the King of Prussia is not 
likely to respect a remonstrance which he must have fully 
anticipated, and he has probably already ascertained that he 
has nothing to fear from France. Yet it is not altogether safe 
to disregard the moral sense of the world. Neither the 

tness nor the remoteness of Russia averted the vengeance 
of England for a wrong inflicted on Turkey. It is not impro- 
bable that Prussia may soon require the goodwill which is 
forfeited by her cowardly injustice to Poland. The Parliament, 
however, may avert the danger by satisfying Europe that the 
Government in its present policy is not truly representing the 
nation. 


THE OXFORD PROSECUTION. 


R. PUSEY has written a letter to the Times, in which 
he seeks to explain why he and his two brother Canons 
have instituted proceedings in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court 
against Professor Jowett. But we do not find that Dr. Pusey 
has anything more to tell us than that he has only commenced 
this prosecution because he thought his duty bade him strive 
to guard the Church against a great danger. He does not 
enter on the general question whether prosecutions at this 
particular crisis are most likely to do good or harm; and he 
entirely omits to notice the peculiar character of the pro- 
ceedings that have now been instituted. Reasonable and 
moderate men do not for a moment question the upright- 
ness and piety of Dr. Pusey’s motives; and even if they dis- 
agree with him in the conclusion, they can understand 
how he may believe that a prosecution which would drive 
Professor Jowrtt from ministering in the Church of England 
might be advantageous to the Church. But they cannot 
understand how he can have thought it wise in the interests of 
the Church that the present prosecution should have been 
commenced. It seems to involve grave things in an at- 
mosphere of the ludicrous when the fundamental doctrines of 
the Christian religion are mixed up with the quaint customs 
and forgotten antiquities of Oxford. It seems at once cruel 
and silly to try to summon into life the dead powers of a little 
local Court in order to vex the soul of a theological opponent in 
the nineteenth century. Even if the Vice-Chancellor’s Court has 
thejurisdiction supposed by the prosecution, no use has ever been 
made of it. No one dreamt of having recourse to it in the days 
when the Church was militant and jubilant, when the Sacred 
Majesty of Cuartes II. was defended by all the weapons of 
a triumphant faction, and when Convocation was ready to 
vote the worst of all possible fates against those who 
questioned the divine right of the Kixc. It slept in the 
great days of Tory ascendancy in the last century, and it 
has slept throughout this century, although many are the 
heresies, as Dr. Pusey knows, which in these latter days 
Oxford has been called on to deplore. Theoretically, it is true 
that if the Vice-Cuancettor has the power of punishing for 
heresy he may be called on to punish now, although he has 
never been called on before. But, practically, it seems harsh 
and revolting to Englishmen, that statutes framed by Lavp in 
his hour of supreme and uncontrolled power should now for 
the first time, after more than two centuries have rolled 
away, be employed as a means of driving away one of its 
most eminent teachers from the University in which he has 
laboured for twenty years. 
Whether these statutes have validity for such a purpose, and 
whether their terms would bring Professor Jowerr within 


their scope, are points which will soon receive a judicial de- 
cision ; and it is not very easy for any one to say what is the 
exact force and meaning of old local statutes, framed in a 
wholly different state of society, and condemned for centuries 
to a congenial slumber. But still it is not difficult to gain a 
conception of the main points at issue. The Vice-CHANcELLor 
is informed, in the statutes, that it is one part of his duty to 
see that heretics are removed from Oxford; and as he has a 
Court, which is partly a Court of Discipline, it is sup- 
posed that this Court must have some power of ss. 
when this power of removing heretics is to be exercised. 
But it so happens that the statutes themselves prescribe how 
this is to be done. If any clergyman is suspected of heresy, 
he is to be called on to sign the Articles, and if he thrice 
refuses he is to be banished from Oxford. Thus the test of 
signing the Articles is substituted for an inquiry into the 
orthodoxy of his opinions. If he chooses to sign them, he 
may, so far as the Vice-CHANCELLOr’s power extends, remain 
in Oxford, unless indeed the Vice-Chancellor’s Court is also 


an Ecclesiastical Court, and can judge of heresy. But there ~ 


is no allusion in the statutes regulating the Court to its 
procedure as an Ecclesiastical Court, nor any provision 
for trying and punishing ecclesiastical offences, nor is 
the Vice-Chancellor’s Court mentioned as an Ecclesias- 
tical Court in any English law-book. On the face of 
the statutes, it would seem that the Vice-CHaNceLLor 
has nothing more to do with heresy than to call any clergyman 
suspected of it to sign the Articles, and to banish him as he 
best may from Oxford, in case of a persistent refusal. 


There is, however, a general clause in the statutes, that, 
whenever no special punishment is assigned to an offence, the 
Vice-CHANCELLOR shall have a power of imposing a fine; and 
it may be urged that, if heresy is treated as an offence, and 
no punishment is assigned it, the general power of the VicE- 
CHANCELLOR to inflict a fine must be assumed. Some more 
recent statutes have declared that a College tutor must be a 
sincere member of the Church, and that a Professor shall not 
say anything in his lectures which is contrary to the teaching 
of the Church. But in neither instance is there any 
penalty mentioned for contravention of the statutes; and, 
as there is not, the Vice-CHaNCELLOR may, it is said, fine 
the delinquent. But a slight examination of the statutes 
reveals the odd arbitrary character of this power of fining, 
akin perhaps to the general paternal government of Laup and 
Cuarzes I., but strangely unlike modern English law. The of- 
fender is to be fined, but this fine is to be of whatever amount 
the Vice-Cuanceor pleases. If he thinks fit he may name a 
sum which it would be simply impossible for a Professor to pay. 
Then, if the poor man will not or cannot pay this fine, he is to 
be imprisoned by the Vice-Cuancettor. The Vice-Cuan- 
CELLOR has a prison, and this undoubtedly lends an air of reality 
to the proceeding. There is an underground prison, containing 


two cells, which the University uses to this day as a place of | 


safe custody ; but from time immemorial its only occupants have 
been disorderly prostitutes. Into one of these cells, however, 
the authors of the prosecution suppose that Professor Jowrt?, 
if he fails to pay a fine which is unlimited in amount, will be 
conveyed, and when he is there he must stay there. ‘The 
Vice-CHANCELLOR has no power of clearing his prison. He 
gets rid of the troublesome ladies whom his officials have 
taken up in the evening, by sitting in the morning as an 
Oxfordshire magistrate and committing them to the county 
gaol; but he cannot sit as an Oxford magistrate to release a 
Professor from custody, to which he has been committed for 
non-payment of an arbitrary fine. This is the fate, then, that 
Dr. Pusey is contriving for the most eminent of Oxtord 
tutors; and it is not to be wondered at that lay readers 
should be lost in wonder at a Canon of mature years, 
and of long experience, treating it as a prospect likely 
to conduce to the good of the Church. 

It is true there is an appeal under the statutes from the 
Vice-CHaNnceLtor ; but the provisions for the appeal only add 
the last touch of ridicule to the whole proceeding. The 
appeal is to be from the Vice-Cuance.tor to a Central Board, 
appointed by the Proctors from Congregation, and from that 
Board to another Board, also appointed by the Proctors, but 
consisting of Members of Convocation. If all these three 
tribunals concur, there is to be no further appeal; but if one 
differs from the other two, then there is an appeal to the Privy 
Council. The Proctors only hold office for a year, and thus the 
Courts of appeal will depend for their composition entirely on 
the caprice or good sense of annual officers. The Proctors go 
out of office at Easter; and as the prosecution could not 
be possibly carried on so quickly as to obtain the first decision 


before Easter, the appeal, if one were made, would be carried 
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to two Boards, both of which will be constituted after the 
proceedings have been commenced. ‘The Proctors, by simply 
exercising an unfettered power of choice, can put in a set of 
judges of any shade of opinion; and as the Proctors think, so 
will the courts decide. Whether, therefore, a clergyman of 
great reputation and considerable position is to be put and kept 
in a cell from which different batches of prostitutes 
will be daily removed—and whether this is to happen to him 
not for anything he ever said, or wrote, or preached, or taught 
in Oxford, but on account of certain books which some time 
ago he published in the diocese of London—is to be decided by 
two batches of Oxford graduates, not one of whom at present 
knows that he will be called on to sit, and who will all be the 
nominees of two officials also at present unappointed, and who 
will be appointed, not for any personal merit, but by a 
rotation of Coll It happens that Christchurch is one of 
the Colleges which next Easter will have to nominate a 
Proctor ; and a not unnatural suspicion has arisen that the three 
Canons of Christchurch, who are the prosecutors of Professor 
Jowett, have been in some measure guided by this in 
fixing the time of their action. A friendly Proctor would 
literally be half the battle. It is by arts like these that theo- 
logical triumphs are won, and Churches overthrown. Perhaps 
Dr. Pusey may be guiltless of so petty a maneuvre, but it is 
for his sake, no less than for that of the Church and Professor 
Jowett, that we hope this foolish proceeding may be nipped 
in the bud by a decision that the Vice-CuanceLLor’s Court is 
not a tribunal having power to inquire judicially into heresy. 


COMMERCIAL TREATIES, 


R. DISRAELI, who on occasion makes large sacrifices 
IVI to the supposed interests of party, sometimes compen- 
sates himself by immolating a follower to an epigram ora 
paradox. Mr. Seymour Firzceraup had displayed creditable 
adroitness, as an eminent member of the Opposition, in select- 
ing a practical grievance which affected the constituents of 
several Liberal members. He complained that the Foreign 
Office was not sufficiently active in the negotiation and super- 
vision of commercial treaties, and he appealed to the natural 
jealousy of the House, by showing that England has lately 
been content, in arrangements for trade, to follow in the wake 
of France. Mr. Disrar_t might reasonably have been ex- 
pected to join in the attack on the Government, but he hap- 
pened to be in a philosophical humour, and he preferred the 
opportunity of taunting Mr. CospEn with inconsistency to the 
advantage of identifying himself for the moment with the 
dissatisfied manufacturers. Commercial treaties, as he loftily 
explained, are incompatible with the modern doctrine of unre- 
stricted competition. If the choice were still open, Mr. Disrak vt 
would prefer a system which furnishes occasions for the display 
of diplomatic astuteness. Commercial treaties formed a part of 
the Tory tradition ; for 150 years ago Lord Bo.incBroke was 
defeated by the Whiggish opposition of Appison in his at- 
tempt to establish a liberal tariff between England and France. 
In those happy days, there was something still to give in ex- 
change for relaxations which might be desired; but since the 
ports were thrown indiscriminately open, the foreigner has no 
longer any motive for buying advantages which have been 
gratuitously conceded. Mr. Coppen, some years ago, had de- 
clared that commercial treaties were inconsistent with the 
principles of free trade, yet his own notorious bargain with 
the French Government had been professedly founded on the 
theory of reciprocity. As, however, the privileges granted to 
France were at the same time extended to all nations, it 
has become impossible to repeat the operation. On the 
whole, Mr. FitzGera.p’s criticisms on the commercial policy 
of the Government applied to an irremediable evil. 

It is seldom that, even for the purpose of suggesting a 
fallacy, Mr. DisRakELI enunciates an equally sound proposition. 
It is not true that unrestricted competition is, in any sense, 
either mischievous or absurd, and the use of the phrase implies 
an adherence to the obsolete error that trade ought to be 
organized for the benefit of the producer and the vendor. The 
object of commerce is primarily to buy, although it is inci- 
dentally necessary to provide the purchase-money by a process 
of selling. Unrestricted competition means abundance, as far 
as it can be secured by the absence of artificial impediments. 
Commercial treaties provide for the removal of certain barriers 
under specified conditions; but if a shopkeeper has found it his 
interest to provide convenient access to his premises for all 
comers, he is not in a condition to grant any particular 
customer a right of way to his shop for valuable considera- 
tion. When Mr. Disrakti propounded, with a melancholy 


serenity, his discovery that negotiation was too late, he might, 
perhaps, have reflected that Mr. FitzGeratp could scarcely have 
neglected so obvious an argument against commercial treaties. 
The Government was accused, not of having failed to achieve 
impossibilities, but of neglecting practical occasions of bene- 
ficial arrangements with foreign Powers, Mr. Layarp satis- 
factorily explained the priority of France in the conclusion of 
recent treaties, by stating that, as England has no protective 
duties to abandon, it was only possible to stipulate for the 
treatment which was accorded to the most favoured nation. 
In some cases, as Mr. FitzGerap stated, the interests of 
France and of England might differ, as when Belgium and 
Italy consented to reduce the duty on wine. Mr. Forster 
pointed out an instance in which the adoption by England of 
the French treaty with Italy would have increased the 
import duties on certain articles of commerce; and it was 
only on the urgent representation of the manufacturers 
that the Foreign Office abstained from signing this 
treaty, without taking any steps to master its details. 
It would have been sufficient to add to the favoured-nation 
clause a proviso that the duties on English commodities should 
not be increased through the operation of the Treaty. 

Mr. Forster took occasion, from the oversight which had so 
recently occurred, to repeat a former euggestion, that a special 
functionary in the Foreign Office should be exclusively em- 
ployed in attending to commercial questions. The objection 
that a double staff would be required, and that great expense 
would be incurred, merely implied that the Government has 
at present not determined on adopting Mr. Forster’s proposal. 
Nothing would be easier than to rearrange the business of the 
office as far as might be necessary for the purposes of the 
change, and ordinary transactions might be simplified by the 
elimination of matters which could more properly be superin- 
tended by the Board of Trade. The Foreign Muyister has 
no need to trouble himself with commercial statistics, although 
his agents abroad are usefully employed in collecting econo- 
mical information. 

The beneficial results of the French Treaty en 
in favour of the system which Mr. DisRakLi commercial 
reciprocity. The consumer in England a the cheapness 
of French wine, and the producer has obtained a new market 
for his goods; but it is still doubtful whether it was justifiable 
to infringe a sound principle for the sake of enabling a a 
country to adopt a rational policy on erroneous groun 
Other Continental States hesitate to reduce their tariffs be- 
cause the improvement must be all on their own side, although 
they are generally ready at last to give England the benefit of 
the modifications which they have sold to France. The 
Austrian Government may, perhaps, understand that the 
wealth and revenue of the country would be promoted by a 
liberal encouragement of imports, which must be directly or 
indirectly paid for by native products. To satisfy indigenous 
manufacturers, it is necessary to point to a reciprocal 
reduction of foreign tariffs; and Mr. Conpen’s authority 
may be quoted to prove that a diplomatic bargain is not in- 
consistent with the purest orthodoxy of free-trade. It is 
unadvisable to surrender the right of taxing any commodity 
for purposes of revenue. If, on the other hand, a reduction of 
duty increases the Customs’ receipts, the change ought to be 
effected without a supposed equivalent. 

For the present, commercial treaties are probably useful in 
facilitating an experiment which will ultimately cause the 
adoption of more enlightened opinions. The ians, who 
have unwillingly extended to England the tariff which had 
been previously settled with France, will not buy woollens 
from Bradford, or hardware from Sheffield, unless they want 
such commodities to use or to sell. Hereafter they may 
perhaps find that they have only practised a self-denying 
extravagance in preventing by legislation the satisfaction of 
their own necessities or inclinations. The manufacturers of 
Alsace lately assured the Emperor in a memorial that they 
were incapable of competing on equal terms with the 
frugal and ingenious Swiss. The non-manufacturing com- 
munity begins, even in France, to understand that it is 
as well wef aa by the exercise of frugality and ingenuity on 
the part of producers. The Imperial Government is ome 
in the meantime, justified in its affectation of promoting 
exclusive interests of exporters; but Mr. Disraexi is right 
in his belief that England is no longer in a condition to offer 
bribes for common sense and prudence. If it is necessary to 
conclude commercial treaties, it ought to be distinctly under- 
stood on both sides that English opinion recognises no 
protective duty as just or expedient. foreigners choose to 
bind themselves to a course of action which they ought to 
pursue without compulsion, every facility ought to be offered 
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in Downing Street for the accomplishment of their wishes. It 
i8 tiot desirable, on the other hand, to hamper the financial 


policy of Englind by wtthecessary obligations to foreigners. 


A HUMDRUM SESSION. 


To DERBY prophesied that we should have a humdrum 
Session this year, and his prophecy is coming true. He 
is, indeed, in 4 position dear to prophets, and can largely assist 
in bringing about what he predicts: There never, probably, 
since a Reformed Parliament sat at Westminster, was so complete 
an absence of important measures proposed to the considera- 
tion of the two Houses. The Lords, as usual, can get nothing 
to do at the beginning of the Session, and what is worse, they 
cannot this year learn that anything is coming for them to do 
a little later. Lord Denny made a formal appeal on Monday 
to the Ss artes yas of the ‘Government in the House of 
Lords, and asked whether there were any measures which the 
Cabinet had to propose this year. The Lords do not like 
hard work, but it is dreary for them to have the prospect of a 
Session lasting some months, and nothing to do, or think, or 
talk of in it. Lord Densy’s question was, therefore, a very 
natural and a very proper once. The country, as well as 
the Lords, is interested in the answer. Lord Granxvittr 
was able to assure the Lotds and the country that, although 
the Govertiment had not many important measures to pro- 
pose, still there was one. The Session of the Lords was 

ot to be an absolute blank. One great scheme had occupied 
the attentioti of the Cabinet, and the House and the country 
would be invited to carry out the conclusions to which, after 
much anxious deliberation, the Cabinet had come. Her 
Masesty’s Ministers were prepared to bring in a Bill to put 
down stnells. This was the one great measure which was to 
make the Session illustrious. But the width and grandeur of 
the subject, as it first looted in its vastness before the vision 
of the Lords, were too overpowering; and the Ministry anxiously 
explained that it was not all bad smells that were to be dealt 
with, but only smells of a peculiarly alkaline character. To 
suppress tilkaline smells is the ambition of the servants of the 
Crown, and on this one great effort they have concentrated all 
their resources. If they still hold office at the end of the 
Session, although they may have done nothing to improve the 
machinery of English justice, or to simplify the tangled mass 
of English law, or to lessen the discordant absurdities which 
disfigure the jurisprudence of the three countries represented 
in Parliament, still they will be content. They will go with 
light hearts to shoot grouse and partridges, for they will have 
worked a great work. England will smell a little sweeter, 
and they will be the men who will have sweetened it. 

The Prrxcr’s marriage, the incapacity of the Tories to 
take office, and the nice balance of parties, are the three 
catises which make the Session humdrum, and make it tole- 
rably safe for the Ministry to let it be humdtum. People 
certainly think just now more of the Royal marriage than of 
any other public topic; and a Ministry may be right in caleu- 
lating that we, like our neighbours, shall be content for a 


while to bury political thought under the splendour of a) 


pageant. Last year, the death of the Prixcr Coxsorr was an 
obstacle to business being done, and fiow this year sorrow 
gives place to joy, and a happy marriage relieves the Cabinet 
of all care except that for the repression of alkaline smells. It 


is right and natural that a nation should feel great sorrow and | 


considerable joy at two such events; but still, with a Royal 
Family so humerous, we must try in some measure to control 
our feelings so far as to make them compatible with the progress 
of legislation, or we shall always find that the Royal Family inter- 
poses between us and an improved Statute Book. The Ministry 
has, however, an excuse for inaction which may perhaps be 
thought sufficient. There is scarcely any measure of impor- 
tance which would not awaken controversy, and there is 
searcely any measure awakening controversy and exciting a 
strong resistance which it could hope to carry. To pro- 


pose anything more agitating than the repression of alkaline | 


smells might be to court defeat; and defeat tneans a dissolu- 
tion and the nuisance of a general election. The Ministry 
may, therefore, content itself with suffering private members 
to bring in what are ordinarily setppoded to be the stock 
measures of the Liberal patty, supporting those Bills very 
faintly, and going through a seties of sham defeats or sham 
triumphs on successive Wednesdays. No one can say that this 
is a very glorious course for 4 Cabinet to pursue, or one very 
profitable or interesting to the nation; but it may be the 
best way of tiding over the months dtiring which a change of 


Ministry is possible, and a Government is always at liberty — 


to hope that its existence is itself a blessing to the nation 
beyond all others. A people that has no annals is said , 


to be the happiest; and perhaps England may be at the height 
of fortune when the Sessions of te Parliament are hum- 
drum. 

As, however, Lord Dersy is bound to disbelieve in the 
blessing involved in the mere existence of a Ministry to 
which he is opposed, and as he has as large a following in the 
House of Commons as Lord Patwerston, and a large majority 
in the Lords, it seems strange at first that he should let 
the Session be as humdrum as he predicts it will be. Why 
does he not make a push for office, and why does he not try 
to frame a Cabinet which shall have some higher legislative 
aim than that of being the Rimmels of England? The 
answer is almost entirely, we believe, a personal one. He 
has got men in his party who must be in his Cabinet, but who 
make his Government impossible. The country will not 
stand Lord Matitessvry, and the Tories will not stand 
Mr. Disrartr. If we are content to jog quietly along, and 
only ask that things may be a trifle sweeter than before, 
the world beyond our shores is in a very different state. 
Something a little more exciting in smell than the most 
offensive alkalies is being burnt in Poland and Mexico, and 
before Charleston and Vicksburg. The French Emperor is evi- 
dently hesitating to decide whether the probable failure of the 
Polish insurrection calls on him to appear before Europe as 
the champion of order, or whether its probable success makes 
it more desirable to show himself as the champion of great 
ideas. The Pore is still at Rome to agitate the world, and is not 
yet watching the course of Providence and Vicron EMMANUEL 
from the calm retirement of Malta. The King of Prussta is 
goading the quietest of European peoples into that temper 
which even in Germany must lead to revolution. To survey 
Europe thus heaving, confused, and blood-stained, and then 
to think of Lord MatMessury, is a sufficient explanation of the 
passive despair with which Lord Deroy declines to break the 
peace of Parliament. But Mr. Disraeri is really a much 
more serious obstacle to the formation of a Conservative 
Government. Lord Maumespury might be got rid of, 
and might display the same good-humour in waiving 
his claims to office which has been displayed ya a 
Foreign Minister so much superior to him as Lord 
CrarENDoN. But Mr. Disragti cannot be get rid of. Lord 
Dersy’s Cabinet can neither live with nor without him. He 
is far too eminent and powerful an ally to be neglected, and 
yet the followers of Lord Derby will not follow Mr. Disragut. 
They would go through all, to get office, which reasonable 
men should go through; but they cannot go through the 
subjection of English policy, at a time like this, to the para- 
niount influence of a man who has done his utmost to defeat 
the independence of Italy, and who boasts of the ease with 
which he could keep up a good understanding with France 
by the simple expeliian of humbly assenting to everything 
the Emperor may choose to propose. So large a number of 
Conservatives prefer a humdrum Session to a Session in which 
Mr. Disrartt should regain office, that Lord Densy is 
obliged, whatever may be his own wishes, to acquiesce in the 
theory that a Session dignified by the occurrence of a Royal 
marriage needs not to be marked by anything else. 


Although, however, it is easy to see why the Session is 
humdrum, and is likely to continue so, this docs not make us 
_ cease to regret that we aré not to have anything more lively. 
It is a great loss to the country that the Conservatives should 
_ be excluded from office by the character or the inefficiency of 
their chiefs. Experience alone can make good officials, and it 
is a pity that all the experience should be monopolized by one 
side of the House. It is also to be lamented that men like 
those who compose the present Cabinet should be content 
to do nothing becatise doing nothing is the safest course. 
In the long run, this timidity defeats its own object, 
and the country gets tired of a Government that exists 
merely to exist. It is not by calculated inaction that 
great natnes are made and great results obtained. We 
might have expected much more from many of the mem- 
bers of the present Governmetit than they give us. More 
especially, the Lorp CuanceLtor is a source of reasonable dis- 
appointment. Hitherto he has not fulfilled the sanguine anti- 
cipations with which a large portion of his profession welcomed 
the accession to the Woolsack of a man who was far the 
most accomplished and weighty advocate of the English Bar, 
who had often expressed a strong desire to impress a wider 
and more philosophic chatacter on English law, and 
who had given a considerable impulse to whatever has 
been done for the improvement of legal education in 
England. The appointment of near relatives to every vacant 
office, and the production of a Bankruptcy Bill which 
requires already the tinkering which all Bankruptcy Bills 
appear in succession to require, are not very splendid results 
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of the change by which Sir Ricnarp Bernett passed into 
Lord Wesrsury. His only real success was the annihilation 
of Lord CHELMsForD, in the little encounters which Lord 
CHELMSFORD was egged on by unkind friends to provoke, last 
Session. Lord Westsury triumphed, and it amused and 
delighted the languid peers to see one law-lord snuff out 
another so neatly. But this was a very humble victory, and 
has left no fruits behind it. It will be very much to be re- 
gretted if this is all that Lord Wesrsury does while he 
occupies the woolsack, and if a man, who might make a great 
name as a judge and a legislator, should be merely known as a 
part of a Cabinet which got through a humdrum Session by 
a masterly neglect of all opportunities of doing great things. 


AMERICA. 

b hag extraordinary energy of the Confederates has been 

proved by several advantageous conflicts with a naval 
force which was supposed to be irresistible. The North still 
possesses overwhelming superiority at sea, but the possibility 
of maintaining a blockade along two thousand miles of coast 
is becoming questionable. On the coast of Texas, a few river 
steamers without guns sank one Federal man-of-war, cap- 
tured another, and put the rest of the squadron to flight. In 
the immediate neighbourhood, the Alabama, shortly afterwards, 
decoyed the Hatteras away from her consorts, and imme- 
diately sank her. On the last 2 | of the year, five or six 
steamers from Charleston attacked the blockading force of 
thirteen vessels, and, after sinking or destroying about half 
the number, drove the rest to sea. A ship of eleven guns 
had the day before surrendered to one of the forts in 
Charleston rbour. General Macruper at Galveston, and 
General Beavrecarp at Charleston, acting probably under 
instructions from their Government, took advantage of 
the temporary opening of the ports to proclaim the removal 
of the blockade; and the partisans of the Confederate cause 
argue that no capture can be legally effected until a fresh block- 
ade has been formally notified. The blockading squadron 
reappeared, however, off Charleston, with reinforcements, 
on the day of the combat; and Galveston must have been 
invested without delay, as the Harriet Lane is reported to 
have succeeded in escaping to sea. It is doubtful whether the 
Charleston blockade was legally interrupted by the withdrawal 
of the Federal force out of sight for a few hours. If the 
blockade was raised, the new blockade dates from the return 
of the squadron, and perhaps a neutral might urge that he 
had not been affected with notice of the renewal; but in 
practice it would be highly imprudent to risk a venture 
on so narrow a point of law and of fact. Traders in England 
or at Bermuda have probably heard at the same moment 
of the retreat of the blockading squadron and of its 
return to its former position. If a neutral captain 
found the blockade existing in fact, he could only enter the 
port at his own peril, and his claim to exemption from inter- 
ference on the voyage could only be supported by proof that 
he had sailed in the belief that the port was actually open. 
The exploit of the Confederate squadron may probably facili- 
tate the defence of Charleston, but it will scarcely lead to the 
restoration of foreign commerce. 

No important event has taken place on land, though the 
various campaigns are still prosecuted with unremitting 
vigour. The Federals hope to turn the Mississippi into a 
channel where ships will be out of range of the guns of 
Vicksburg ; and although the project formerly failed, it can 
scarcely involve any insuperable engineering difficulty. The 
military possibility of success probably depends on the 
question whether the works are commanded by the fire 
of the gunboats. One Federal iron-clad gunboat has 
successfully passed in front of the Vicksburg batte- 
ries to a position below the town. There are no tidings of 
decisive attacks on Charleston, on Wilmington, or on Savannah; 
and if thecorrespondent of the Zimes in the South can be trusted, 
Charleston at least ought to resist all the efforts of the 
invaders. The Confederates can scarcely hope to repel all the 
expeditions which are directed against their eastern coasts. The 
ill-fated army of the Potomac is waiting for fine weather, and 
for the disclosure of the new General’s plan for marching 
upon Richmond. General Hooker is probably a brave 
soldier, and he may possibly be an able commander, but he 
well understands that popularity is more certainly attained in 
the North by talking than by acting. Admiring biographers 
record with enthusiasm his persistent testimony to his own 
military qualities. He is said to have obtained his first com- 
mand during the war by assuring the Presipent, with an 
oath, that he was better than any other general in his service. 
As a brigadier, he informed his friends that he ought to be 


Commander-in-Chief; and he has loudly boasted of the 
victory which he would, if it had so happened, have 
won at Antietam. Americans are strangely consti- 
tuted, and perhaps a bragging General may succeed in 
keeping up the courage of his troops. Both for personal and 
political reasons, General Hooker will probably attempt a 
forward movement as soon as the roads areopen. The Federal 
Government has evidently resolved to put forth its strength 
in a final effort at all points of the line, before the pressure for 
peace becomes irresistible. 


The financial condition of the North becomes daily more 
embarrassed, and more unintelligible. No provision has yet 
been made for the necessities of the war, but the amendments 
introduced by the Senate into the Finance Bill er cag te the 
House will probably be adopted. Mr. Cuase wisely declined 
the offer of powers to issue 60,000,000/. of additional notes, 
and he has apparently been more anxious to carry his scheme 
for superseding the bank circulation than to obtain authority 
for the large loan which he recommended. The premium 
which bank-notes now command in comparison with Treasury 
paper may perhaps hereafter serve as an argument in favour 
of Mr. Cuase’s project; but, for the present, the Senate 
over both the plan for taxing the banks and the proposal of the 
House for a large issue of demand-notes. Two loans, amount- 
ing in the whole to 260,000,000/. are to be contracted at the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury in two different 
forms. If the money can be obtained, American capital- 
ists must be endowed with superhuman confidence. The 
arrears due to the army have been discharged by the last 
issue of Treasury notes, and the contractors are perhaps willing 
for the present to furnish supplies on credit ; butall parties feel 
that, after the present spring, the proportions of the war must 
be largely reduced, as the consequence either of victory or of 
defeat. As there will be fewer men to feed and to pay, the 
Treasury will be relieved, nor is it necessary to provide for 
the cost of the negro army which is to be levied only as a 
menace, or as an expression of spite. The Democratic majo- 
rity in the incoming Congress will correct the grosser errors of 
its opponents, and the Republicans indulge in factious violence 
with the less reserve, because they know that their factious 
votes will be reversed before they ite done irreparable mis- 
chief. For the present, both parties affect to desire the con- 
tinuance of the war, and to believe in the possibility of 
conquest ; but the Western States are beginning to hint the 
expediency of peace, and the extreme Abolitionists, to the 
annoyance of their moderate allies, almost invite Euro- 
pean mediation. The Confederates, on their part, decline all con- 
ceivable negotiation which might purport to restore the Union. 


The naval, military, and financial prospects of the war 
appear to calm and impartial observers to deserve closer 
attention than its pretexts or even its merits. If the North 
cannot conquer the South, it is a waste of time to discuss the 
reasons which might justify the conquest, or the purposes which 
the Federal triumph might subserve. Philanthropy is pleasant 
and laudable, but it provides neither men nor money. All 
thinking Europe has long since foreseen that Secession 
would succeed, and it watches the fulfilment of its calculations 
with curiosity rather than with sympathy. The singular class 
which habitually amuses itself with religious and secular 
meetings has no concern with actual events. If Exeter Hall 
thought that it was wrong for animals to have variegated 
coats, it would meet to applaud a proclamation that 
the leopard should lay aside his spots. Modest protests 
on behalf of possibility and the nature of things would be 
denounced as malignant heresies, and the world would be 
called to take notice that the middle classes and the Dissenting 
preachers were exempt from the odious prejudices of their 
responsible countrymen. The brawlers of the Emancipation 
Society have gratified their own love of noise and clap-trap, 
but they have not stirred English opinion, and they have 
even failed to impose on their friends in the United States. 
The North perfectly understands that a cause which cannot 
find half-a-dozen members of Parliament to support it is 
powerless in England, although it may command the cheers 
of crowded assemblies. The philanthropists have got hold 
of a truism which no one disputes, and they can easily 
persuade an ignorant audience that a profession of faith in the 
American Government is a demonstration against slavery. It is 
fortunate that their insignificance is fully appreciated in a 
country which will ony A be controlled in its policy, if not 
in its administration, by the habitual and persistent allies of 
the Southern slaveowners. Democratic agitators would not 
be slow to complain that England was demanding the violation 
of the Constitution, and promoting a policy which must be 
utterly inconsistent with the restoration of the Union. It is 
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well to be provided with the answer that all Englishmen 
claim and exercise the right of talking the idlest nonsense. 
Professional spouters cannot be legally prevented from assur- 
ing intolerant mobs that those who dispute the expediency of 
continuing the American war are actuated by a disinterested 


passion for negro slavery. 


LORD NORMANBY ON ITALY. 


We: mean no disrespect to the House of Lords in 
venturing to make the remark that it is the Paradise 
of Bores. Of course there are plenty of speakers in it whose 
accomplishments entitle them to a very different designation ; 
but there is no other legislative assembly in the world in 
which the Bore enjoys such unrestricted freedom. In most 
other countries he is rudely checked by some regulation 
analogous to the cléture of constitutional France. Then, in 
the House of Commons, where the debates are theoretically 
interminable, he is liable to be cut short by a count out, or to 
find himself performing an inaudible solo drowned by an over- 
whelming accompaniment of coughs and groans. But the 
Peers are too well-bred to express their emotions other- 
wise than by the mute testimony of going to dinner. 
Counting-out is an impossibility by the rules of the 
House, and the empty benches which are so depressing 
to the great speakers who come from the House of Commons 
are rather a convenience to the Bore who is addressing, 
not an English audience, but a small clique of sympathising 
friends in Rome and Vienna. All the other incidents of 
oratory, except an audience, are scrupulously provided for 
him. The Lorp Cuancettor sits him out with a patience 
that has never yet been overcome. The Minister answers 
his rambling gossip with perfect gravity, just as if he under- 
stood it. The newspapers give him his full share of small 
type, just as if he was saying something that somebody would 
care to read. It is very possible that this arrangement may 
be the wisest that could be adopted. A man who will go 
about making himself the living reductio ad absurdum of an 
erroneous argument performs a public service and ought not 
to be discouraged. And the plan seems especially suitable 
to the House of Lords, where an occasional debate of some 
kind is absolutely necessary in order to persuade the public 
that that venerable institution is not shut up. But it must 
have the effect of impressing foreigners with a very unfavour- 
able view of the dignity of our legislators and the utility of 
our Parliamentary debates. 

No doubt, the matured and deliberate opinion of the first 
representative assembly in the world, upon any important 
subject has both its value and its influence upon en nations ; 
but it consists neither with our national dignity, nor with the 
legitimate influence of the British Parliament, to fall into the 
habit of nibbling at the details of our neighbour's housekeeping. 
Apart from the tiresomeness of these futile discussions upon 
the despatches and speeches of half a generation back, the 
practice, to which Lord Normansy and many others in both 
Houses of Parliament are addicted, of making England the 
“ candid friend” of all the world, is not likely to add either 
to her reputation or her power. The assemblies that meet 
at Westminster have no jurisdiction over the affairs of other 
nations. Neither they nor the Executive, except in plain 
defiance of international law, can interfere with the brigan- 
dage of Italy, or the persecutions in Spain, or the teaching 
of the schools in Schleswig. What is said in either House 
of Parliament concerning them is simply impertinence. It 
must be ranged under the category either of unasked advice or 
of impotent scolding; and it is difficult to say which of these 
two exhibitions is the one more likely to irritate our friends 
and to justify the sneers of our adversariés. It is not a 

igni position for a great Power to occupy, to be pointed 
at as the busybody of Christendom. Always wrangling, never 
fighting, adopting as our rule of action a meddlesome and 
vituperative neutrality, reducing our own domestic legislation 
to a minimum, and filling up the void by zealously preaching 
reform to our neighbours, we are rapidly frittering away the 
lofty name which in other days was won by action. The 
monitorial tone of our public men would be less objectionable 
if it were reciprocated on the other side. If it were a practice 
prescribed by the comity of nations, that each country should 
occupy itself by spying out and proclaiming the internal mal- 


administration of its neighbours, no one could be blamed for | 
taking his share in the arrangement. There might even be 

great advantages in the plan. To see ourselves as others see | 
us would be a gift to nations as well as to individuals. An 

ingenious Radical, some time ago, indignant at the failure of | 
the Ecclesiastical Commission and the Statute Law Commis-— 
sion, proposed that the difficulty of inducing either profession — 


to reform itself should be solved by employing the Judges to 
Co’ 


Law. On this principle each of the European nationg 
might profitably undertake the part of candid friends 
to all its neighbours, and a good many amenities would 
doubtless be exchanged. Our own nation especially would 
gain a great deal of unweleome information by this 
reciprocity of admonition. The Italian Parliament, in the 
present political lull, might profitably occupy themselves 
with a great number of British questions. Suppose 
selected the Tipperary question. M. p’Azectio might be 
invited to report to his Government on the condition of 
Southern Ireland; and his despatches, laid upon the table, 
would form the subject of animated debate. One side would 
denounce “the atrocious outrages of the priest-ridden bar- 
“ barians ;” others would laud “ the wild uprising of a down- 
“trodden nationality.” A fierce Ultramontane would prove 
by irrefragable statistics that the trade of Ireland had withered 
away since the advent to power of the accursed PreL; and 
the anti-Papal Minister would prove in reply, out of other 
statistics, equally authentic but drawn up by another 
department of the Government, that Ireland had been in the 
enjoyment of untold prosperity ever since the commencement 
of that auspicious Secretariat. Denmark might give her 
attention to the grievances of Scotland, and send over a 
person in whom the Danish Foreign Office could confide, to 
inquire into the feelings of the Scotch upon the subject of the 
quartering of the Royal arms. Spain would probably confine 
her solicitude to the ecclesiastical disputes of the last few 
years. Members of the priest would call for papers on 
the sufferings of the martyr Bryan Krna, and the Progressistas 
would ask embarrassing questions touching the probable fate 
of the heroic Cotenso. But the Churchmen would enjoy a 
great triumph over their opponents by being able to brandi 
in their faces the newest dictum of a celebrated English 
divine, that “ prosecution is not persecution.” Such proceed- 
| ings, if they came to pass, would surprise us Englishmen very 
|; much. No words would be strong enough to express our 
| anger at the impertinence which prompted such an intrusion, 
| or our contempt at the want of dignity it displayed. It would 
| not leave in us much respect for the counsel or the wishes of 
_ the nation from whom it came. Yet our minds are so liable 
| to be warped by habit that English politicians have come to 
believe that a system of conduct and language which we 
| should endure from no other nation is necessary for the pur- 
| pose of securing English influence abroad. 


Lord Normansy, however, is only a conspicuous instance of 
this error, in that he does coarsely and nakedly what is done 
with more decorum by many whose example carries with it 
greater weight. Few public men are wholly free from the 
delusion that the supervision of the internal affairs of foreign 
States belongs of right to the English Parliament. But Lord 
Normansy’s speech had one feature that was quite original. 
He is probably about the first who, having served as an am- 
bassador, makes out a political case against his former chief 
by the help of unpublished correspondence that had passed 
between them. If he is to set the fashion, he will effect a 
revolution in the diplomatic service. After such a 
if it is to be followed, ambassadors will be a useless burden 
to the Government of a constitutional country. A Foreign 
Minister who has learned to look upon all his ambassadors as 
possible Opposition orators, privileged to use against him all 
communications that shall have passed between them, will 
be even more chary of his confidence towards them than to- 
wards the foreign Governments with whom he is negotiating. It 
_ does not appear very clearly how far the disclosures which 
| Grey summarily arrested were intended to go. It is probable 
_ that Lord Normansy did not intend to fall in with the modern 
| fashion of publishing letters that have been marked “ private,” 
_ during the lifetime of their writer. But the duty of a former 
- official in such a position is very clear; and it is equally 
clear that Lord Normansy has essed it, As Lord 

ELLENBoROUGH very rightly laid it down, he had no right to 
speak publicly of anything which officially came under his 
_ cognizance, unless it be public property already. It is not 
_much harm Lord Normansy can do. He will not talk the 
Austrian Granp-Duke back into his Tuscan throne; nor will 

he alter by a single hair's breadth the end, whatever it may 
be, at which the Italian struggle is destined to arrive. He 
gives his support to a foolish fashion of debate, and his 
remarks have a tendency to irritate an allied people. But his 
influence in this direction is inappreciably small. It is only 
as a man who has once received the confidence of the Crown 
that he is of importance ; and in that capacity he undoubtedly 
does possess the power, which he has used, of humouring the 


reform the Church, and the Bishops to reform the Courts of 
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appetite of the age for indiscriminate revelations, and setting 
an example to others of tampering with the official confidence 
that has hitherto been scrupulously respected. 


THE PRESS IN FRANCE. 


ha define the legal position and rights (if any) of jour- 

nalism under the Constitutional Empire is one of the 
toughest problems that ever invited and perplexed unaided 
human reason. What with communiqués, and avertissements, 
and notes in the Monitewr, and friendly visits from “ the 
“ black man,” and an occasional prosecution in the Courts, 
it must be about the most hopeless of puzzles to a bewildered 
editor to know what to write, print, and avoid. An Emperor 
who desires “unrestricted liberty in the manifestation of all 
“ opinions,” and a Minister of the Interior ‘who has set his 
heart on “acclimatizing freedom of discussion,” have brought 
matters to such a pass that no newspaper writer can tell, from 
one day to another, whether it is safe to record the simplest 
matter of fact or to hazard the mildest expression of serious 
thought. The whole press of France has just been thrown 
into the profoundest uncertainty about the very elementary 
question whether it is permissible to comment on the debates 
in the Chambers. If M. Juces Favre asserts that the Mexican 
war is a job got up to make a market for the holders of the 
JecKER bonds, and if M. Biutrautt, as Talking Minister, 
indignantly repels the scandalous suggestion, is a newspaper 
at liberty to epitomize the statements on each side, to 
examine the arguments by which they are respectively sup- 
ported, and to pronounce on the justice of the imputation ? 
Twice within the last fortnight authority has spoken on the 
subject, yet it is impossible to say that we know much more 
about it than we did before. 

Last week, all the world thought the question was decided 
in the negative. It seemed to be a settled point that jour- 
nalism in France has nothing to do with the debates but to 
reproduce, with literal exactness, and without a word of note 
or comment, the full-length reports prepared by authority 
and published in the Moniteur. Such was the construction 
unanimously put by those concerned on M. pr Perstany’s note 
“‘ inviting” the Paris press to confine itself, in its treatment of the 
discussions on the Address, within the limits prescribed by 
Article 42 of the Constitution. It is true that that article 
does not forbid comments on members’ speeches, but merely 
prohibits reports varying from those officially authorized. As, 
however, no explanation was given of the precise acts which 
would be deemed infractions of the article, it was prudently 
taken for granted on all hands that the Ministerial interdict 
‘must be interpreted in its very widest sense, as including any 
and every notice or mention of the debates beyond the simple 
‘transcript of the Moniteur'’s reports. Accordingly, during 
‘the whole of the discussions on the Mexican war, the news- 
papers, one and all, with the fear of avertissements and prose- 
eutions before their eyes, had not a word to say on the subject 
of all others most interesting to every class of French readers. 
Now, however, that that critical debate is safely over, it turns 
out that the editors were under a complete misapprehension. 
A new official note has just been issued, explaining that the 
intentions of the Minister were perversely misunderstood. 
He never meant to prohibit the fair, moderate, and legitimate 
expression of opinion on the proceedings of the Chambers. 
He could not mean it; for M. Tropione’s Report on the 
Senatus-Consultum of 1861, modifying Article 42, distinctly 
laid down that the sole object of the law was to prohibit 
unfair, garbled, and one-sided accounts of the debates, and 
that it was not meant to interfere with temperate and constitu- 
tional criticism. Far from wishing to place new restraints 
on the press, M. pe Persieny simply intended to “ give bene- 
“volent advice” with the view of saving unwary journalists 
from the risk of possible prosecutions. So, notwithstanding 
the famous note which was so strangely misinterpreted, it is still 
open to any adventurous editor of an experimental turn of mind 
to try the effect of a “‘ fair ” critical commentary on the late pas- 
sage-at-arms between M. Favre and M. Brtavutt. Probably, 
however, it will be generally considered prudent to reserve 


the practical assertion of a right so ill-defined and so imperfectly 


secured for occasions when the unrestricted manifestation 
of opinion will be more entirely agreeable to august and official 
personages. It is perhaps really intended that the newspapers 
should resume the mild and guarded exercise of the privilege 
which they have been permitted to enjoy during the last two 
years; but it is certainly not intended that the Liberal press 
of France should say all its say about the morality of the 
JECKER job and the policy of the American war. 

The qualified retractation of the edict which degraded the 


French newspaper press into a sort of copying machine for the 
reproduction of the Moniteur’s reports is satisfactory as indica- 
ting that independent journalism still counts for something on 
the other side of the Channel. There can be no doubt that M. 
pe Persieny really meant what he was universally understood 
to mean when, on the eve of a dreaded debate, he vaguely 
threatened editors with the consequences of violating Article 
42 of the Constitution. It is equally certain that the undis- 
guised discontent of the whole Paris press, and the fearless 
tone in which writers like M. Ewite Girarpin resented the 
dictation of the Minister, made him feel that he had gone a 
little too far. Moderation is a good rule even in the manage- 
ment of a gagged and manacled press. Although, however, 
the newspapers have for once scored a point in the game 
against authority, the triumph is a small one, and there is no 
reason to think that much will come of it. Few persons will 
be sanguine enough to imagine that any notable result will be 
achieved by M. Darrwon’s attempt to improve the occasion 
by obtaining an authoritative definition of the rights and 
powers of editors under the Constitution. This gentleman, 
who is the conductor of the Presse and one of the Opposition 
of Five in the Legislative Body, has just addressed a petition 
to the Senate, in which he sets forth the circumstances of M. De 
Persiany’s prohibitory order, and, with admirable wy 
ptays the stipendiaries of Imperialism to redress what he de- 
nounces as a violation of Constitutional law. The Senate,as the 
only authorized expositor of the Constitution, is requested, in 
the first place, ‘“‘ to annul as illegal the communication made to 
“ the papers on the 7th of February,” and, in the next, “ to 
* decide, as far as regards the right of discussion, the precise 
“ meaning of Article 42.” It may be safely assumed that 
the Senate knows its business better than to do anything of 
the sort. The precise meaning of Article 42, or of any other 
article out of which troublesome questions can arise between 
liberty and authority, is exactly what it is not convenient to 
Imperialism to disclose. Imperialism is not fond of precise 
meanings which may be turned against itself. Nature does 
not abhor a vacuum more cordially than despotism abhors 
accurate definitions of constitutional privilege. Nothing is 
more certain than that if the newspaper press of France were 
once armed with a definite right of commenting at will on the 
debates in the Chambers, it would soon begin to make a very 
unpleasant use of it. It is infinitely better that the right, if it 
exists, should remain undefined, and that it should still be 
open toa Minister of the Interior, when a dangerous discussion 
isimpending, to intimidate the journals withambiguous warnings 
and half-hinted menaces which may mean much, little, anything, 
or nothing. A power, legal or illegal, which has made it 
possible for the Government to tide over this Mexican debate 
without encountering one syllable of adverse criticism in any 
newspaper in all France, is a very useful power, not to be 
lightly thrown away. It is exactly because journalism in 
France has, properly speaking, no defined rights at all, that 
M. de Persieny is able to keep the press so well in hand. 

All things considered, it appears hopeless to look for any 
essential change in the legal position of the French newspaper 
press, except as the result of other changes of which there is 
as yet no visible sign. The chain may be tightened a little at 
one time and loosened a little at another time, but, in aecept- 
ing the Empire, France necessarily accepts a fettered and 
enslaved press. The whole system hangs admirably well 
together. Nothing can be more complete than the way in 
which, in the press as in the Chambers, the semblances of 
liberty are combined with the realities of despotism — free 
discussion being permitted, and even encouraged, just up to 
that point beyond which it might begin to be dan- 
gerous. <A state of things so exactly suited to the 
uses of Imperialism will not, we may be sure, be 
voluntarily disturbed. At a time when, as “that Prince” 
finely says in the latest of his many fine speeches, “ in all 
“ parts of the globe truth is obscured by conflicting passions,” 
it is more than ever necessary that “ entire concord” should 
prevail between an enlightened Emperor and a devoted press, 
“in order that France may be in a position to exercise her 
“ legitimate influence in favour of justice and progress.” It 
is only due to Imperial sagacity to acknowledge that it 
is difficult to see how the existing arrangements for securing 
the desired concord could be improved. 


THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 
are word has gone forth, and the Ministry stand to win 
upon Reduction. This choice may: possibly do them good 
service on the Budget course, but it is not so clear that it will 
further the interests of the nation. It is wonderful what may 
be done by determined cheese-paring in every ye 
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The first example of the contemplated retrenchments which 
has been furnished to the world is to be found in the Navy 
Estimates. Altogether, a saving of upwards of a million is 
displayed —accompanied, however, it may be feared, with 
more than a corresponding loss of efficiency. The aggregate 
estimate is still nearly ten millions and a half—a good sub- 
stantial sum in itself; but, unfortunately, the million which 
is saved is taken from those departments where energy is 
most of all required. The number of seamen is reduced only 
from 40,000 to 39,000, and this loss of strength is balanced 
by more than an equivalent addition to the rolls of the Coast 

uard. The diminution in the number of artificers employed 
in the dockyards is even less important, though it is inti- 
mated that a gradual reduction of strength below the votes is 
in contemplation. Substantially, however, the personnel of 
the fleet and the yards remains on its old footing, and we must 
look elsewhere for the objects which are to suffer for the 
benefit of Mr. GLapstone’s surplus. 


Vote No. 10, as usual, though it fills the smallest place in the 
little volume of Estimates, is where all the material changes 
occur. As much as 400,000l. is to be saved by the Storekeeper- 
General and 600,000/. by the Comptroller-General. All this 
good money is not to be hhad without a corresponding sacrifice, 
and this year the sacrifice is, that no new ships are to be 
added to the iron-cased fleet, and the building department 
generally is to go to sleep. The form in which the Navy 
Estimates are still presented is such that it is impossible 
accurately to distinguish between the money spent upon 
ordinary repairs — the mere cost of wear and tear of the navy 
—and that which is invested in the construction of new vessels. 
The aggregate votes for these purposes for the past year were 
about 3,200,000l., of which nearly half was admitted to be 
swallowed up in repairing work. This would leave con- 
siderably less than 2,000,000/. for building, half of which 
is to be struck off in the votes for 1863. A glance at such 
details as are vouchsafed is sufficient to show generally how 
this saving is to be effected. The cost of ships building by 
contract is given as a separate item, and we find from this that 
no new iron-clads are to be contracted for at all. The four 
large ships—the Minotaur, Agincourt, Northumberland, and 
Prince Albert—which have been the stock announcement of 
the last year or two, will do duty in this way for at least one 
more season after the present. The Vote now proposed is not 
intended to be sufficient to complete these much-talked- 
of vessels, and the work of the year in this department 
will therefore be, either that four of our future line-of-battle 
ships will be nearer completion in 1864 than they are at 
present, or else that one or two, or perhaps three, will ‘be 
completed, leaving the other in a half-finished state. We 
have already two iron first-rates, and in the course of a year 
or a year and a half we may hope to have a squadron of six. 
How soon this kind of progress is likely to bring us up to the 
level of France, Mr. Lixpsay alone can be expected to explain, 
as he will, no doubt, be able to do by questioning the existence 
of all foreign ships. As for Lord Ciarence Pacet, he must 
give up the case in despair, as it is one of the inconveniences 
of his position that he cannot dispute facts which have been 
announced on official authority. 


Of course, if we are not to add to our large ships, it 
would be idle to make any addition to our three or four 
large docks. Even Admiral Denman agrees so far with 
the Admiralty as to accept the principle that the supply 
of dock accommodation ought to be proportioned to the 
strength of the fleet. It never seems to have occurred to 
him that the cheapest way of making the docks sufficient 
was to leave off building the ships that are to use them; 
and while he is clamouring for basin and “lock area suffi- 
cient to accommodate a fleet, Lord Ciarence Pacer is neatly 
fitting his ships to his dockyards, and cutting down the fleet 
to the dimensions of a tiny squadron. This ingenious plan 
saves money elsewhere than in the vote for ships and material. 
It will be remembered that whenever any complaint was made 
of the insufficiency of repairing appliances, the defect was 
always acknowledged, but then it was said that vast works 
were going on at Chatham which would add an enormous area 
to that convenient dockyard. Indeed, it is impossible to 
doubt that very important works have been contemplated 
there, for the aggregate estimate to complete the undertaking 
almost touches a million, of which it is proposed to spend 
20,000/.—just two per cent.—in the course of the next twelve 
months. At this rate fifty years will complete this pressing 
business, and in the course of the twentieth century we may 
assume that, if all goes well, the English navy will have more 
than two or three docks in which large vessels can repair 


No doubt Lord Ciarence Pacet will be as plausible in 
praise of doing nothing as he has been when it was his lot to 
announce the efforts that were contemplated for the purpose of 
forming the nucleus of an armour-plated fleet. We have 
made some progress towards working out a model for other 
countries to imitate, and, having conferred this benefit on 
humanity, it seems to be considered quite unnecessary that the 
line of battie of the English fleet should include any ships 
besides the Warrior and the Black Prince, or be supported 
by any more frigates than the Resistance and Defence. Where 
the 75,000 seamen and marines are to be put in case of 
war, it is difficult to say. They will scarcely be used up as 
food for powder on board of the old wooden ships, which 
may do well enough for peaceful times or for cruising work, 
out of reach of an enemy's ship. The few razeed vessels 
that are being coated with iron will, no doubt, be more or 
less serviceable, but these —even if they could be worked in 
line with speedier ships like the Warrior—would be altogether 
too few to employ a tenth part of our naval force. Small 
vessels, whether merely of wood or supplied with partial 
protection, will certainly always be necessary in considerable 
numbers; but it is a new experiment for England to remain 
contented with a line-of-battle fleet consisting of two ships 
afloat and four others sluggishly advancing towards completion 
a year or more hence. 

It has often been said that naval tactics have been altogether 
neglected in the English service, and that there is not an 
admiral afloat or ashore who has any definite plan of 
mancuvring a steam fleet in action. But if the Navy has no 
tactics, the Admiralty is certainly not open to the same 
accusation. It has its rules and maxims which regulate all 
its movements, and determine when it shall advance, when it 
shall retreat, and when it may indulge in the congenial 
occupation of lying at its moorings. The system is adapted 
with consummate skill to the movements of the enemy — 
the public, of course, filling that capacity in the esti- 
mate of the unconquerable Board. If the enemy is 
active and clamours for energy, the Board at once per- 
ceives the danger, and hoists the signal to advance. Extra 
artificers are taken on, new contracts are given out, and the 
time when the fleet of the future is to come into existence is 
predicted at some not very remote date. Presently there is a 
lull in the public mind, and it begins to be thought that the 
Board is aroused at last and may be trusted to go alone. 
No sooner is the approach of the cold fit recognised by the 
keen eyes of the look-out at the Admiralty than straightway 
the order is given to come to anchor, and there is an*end to 
all progress till fresh symptoms appear of public indignation. 
Of course this is a frightfully wasteful system, and the re- 
trenchments now proposed will bear fruit in double expendi- 
ture at a future time, when a whole fleet of ironsides and a 
complete system of docks will have to be commenced at a 
moment's notice, with a reasonable probability of being com- 
pleted after the emergency which called for them has resulted, 
as the case may be, in a lucky national escape, or a well- 
deserved national disaster. But what of that? Ministers 
must make some bid to secure their position, and they have, 
it seems, selected Mr. GLapstone’s hand as the most promising 
to play. The Navy, for the time, must go to the wall, to the 
ill-concealed satisfaction of its official guardians. A surplus 
is to be cooked up on the grandest scale, and ships and docks 
are liberally thrown into the cauldron. It is to show that 
these violent fluctuations in the scale of dockyard work are not 
conducive to economy in the long run, but just now there is 
supposed to be a more vigorous demand for remission of 
taxation than for efficiency of administration, and the present 
Ministry has never been accused of the want of tact which is 
shown by neglecting to supply the most popular demand of the 
hour. It is unfortunate, but we fear that it cannot be helped, 
and that the Navy is doomed to suffer. 


THE FUTURE. 


O observation can be much more trite than that which bids 

us remark how happy it is for man that he cannot see his 
coming fate. He is enabled to wear a cheerful countenance 
although he may be on the eve of a fearful calamity, and to 
live on the verge of death as if life lay long before him. But the 
observation is generally confined to the lot of the individual on 
earth, and does not embrace the destinies of mankind. Of course, 
everyone is theoretically aware that man cannot foretell the future ; 
but it is not until after a little reflection that we see in on 
curious ways this darkness of the future presents itself. We 
cannot believe, until we try ourselves in various ways, how 
utterly unable we are to picture to ourselves what the future 
will be. And yet it might reasonably be expected that under 


damages after a cruise or an engagement. 


some heads the uncertainty of human affairs would diminish, 
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even although in other respects it increased. And _ per- 
it is true that we can, in a rough and general way, 
redict some of the changes that the world is destined to undergo. 
We can be tolerably sure that an increasing number of boo 
will be printed, that locomotion will be made more and more 
easy, that there will be less of superficial distinction between the 
poor and the rich. But we cannot give shape to these ideas of 
change ; we cannot picture to ourselves either the general direction 
of literature in the next hundred years, or the kind of vehicles 
and of motive force that will be used after a century has elapsed, 
or the condition of the poor when three more generations have 
away. We cannot even guess what seems an easier matter 
—the political — of Europe at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. Of all political events on a large scale that seem likely 
to happen, the expulsion of the Turks from Europe and the fall of 
the temporal power of the Pope seem as likely as any. But no 
one would deny that it is very possible that the year 1900 may 
see the Turks at Constantinople and the Pope at Rome. 

A curious instance of the powerlessness of the human mind, not 
only to foresee, but even to imagine the future, was afforded a few 
months ago by the publication of what was supposed to be a copy 
of the Times as it would appear a hundred years hence. The in- 
ventors of this piece of fun had evidently given great pains to their 
subject, and thought most laboriously over all its branches, 
And yet there was nothing in it but the present. Sometimes the 
things now thought comic were produced in a grotesque form ; as, 
for example, there was a Parliament of women, in which the 
women talked as absurdly as it seems to us now women would 
talk. Sometimes there was merely an enlargement of our present 
means of agen ap the wants of society. The balloon cars 
were supposed to be running, and to have a regular aerial line 
marked out for them. The England of the future was simply the 
England of the present day, only that everything in it 
was a little and dearer. The future was nothing 
more, and it can be nothing more to any dreamers, than the pre- 
sent, relieved from the influences which make the present small, 
tame, or in any way unsatisfactory. The chain of events is 
indeed an unbroken one, and we can easily see how naturally the 
present grew out of the past; and we might, therefore, be inclined 
to suppose that, as the future will grow in the same way out of 
the present, it must be tolerably near the truth to treat it as 
the present a little different. But if we look back, we see how 
very much any expectations which could have been framed in the 
past as to that which is now the present must have diverged from 
the actual facts, A Reformer thirty years ago might have had 
a general confidence that, when he had grown to be an old man. 
the House of Commons would faithfully represent the nation, and 
his anticipation would have been fuliilled; but he never could 
have believed that the House would be such as we now see it, and 
that his beloved Radicalism should have so far done its work as 
to have gone out of fashion. 

The future of the future world is also as impossible to conceive 
as the future of the present world. The Christian religion teaches 
nothing more than that the Love of God will be life; and a feelin 
so strong, so universal, and so ardent, as that those who have lov 
will meet again, has a grasp on the human mind little less 
powerful than that of the immortality of the soul. But neither 
reason, nor feeling, nor fancy can go further. It is in vain that 
men try to make a little gleam of light for themselves where all is 
dark. There is a little book which is very popular—and of which, 
so far as it has ministered comfort to wd mourners, we wish to 

with respect—called Heaven our Home. It is an attempt to 
paint what heaven will be, and who will be there, and what they 
will say. But such is the inevitable poverty of the mind in 
picturing the future, even though it is stimulated by religious 
zeal, that the author could think of nothing better than to fill up 
his canvas by imaginary conversations between biblical characters. 
He does not, however, like to imagine much for them, except 
what we on earth have been told about them; and, therefore, 
he represents them as giving easy lessons in Old Testament 
history to each other. is supposed to be for ever asking 
Rebecca, through a happy eternity, whether she does not 
remember coming down to the well, and the good Eliezer meetin 
her, and her kind offer of water? One departure from the reco 
of Scripture is, however, ventured on. The Virgin is represented 
as joining affably in one conversation, and confiding to her hearers 
how =e she has been pained for some centuries by the absurd 
worship paid her. The ingenious Protestant who dreams these 
dreams for the consolation of the afflicted built up his little anti- 
— heaven, and set up a sort of blessed Sunday-school there, 
and then his power of imagining was exhausted. There was 
nothing more for him in the future than he knew in the present, 
except that he was annoyed in the present by the Catholic reve- 
rence for or adoration of the Virgin, and so he pictured himself 
as free from this annoyance in the future. 

It would be comparatively unimportant whether this impotence 
of man to conceive the future were realized or not, only that it 
happens that one or two speculations of some popularity or weight 
are affected by it. That old notion, which has come down to us 
from classical times, of a close and inevitable analogy between the 
decay of States and the decay of individuals, gevaeehe from a tacit 
assumption that the future of States is to be foreseen as the 
future of individuals is. No one who saw how complicated 
the life of States is, and how little it obeys the simple laws of 
ee and decay which control the bodily life of man, and who 

sufficient experience of the modern world to trace how little 


the order of events pees ogg with our anticipations, could feel 
any confidence in the parallel. Much the same may be said of that 
far more subtle speculation as to the necessity of a violent termina- 
tion of the world’s history which is based on the reflection that, if 
the world were to go on indefinitely, there would only be a prolon- 
gation of what is at best a mean and unsatisfactory existence. It 
appears miserable that for ever men should continue to be what they 
are now, or seem likely to be. Therefore a crash of some sort, and 
connected more or less directly with what is commonly called the 
end of the world, is to be looked for as the only proper finish of 
human existence. But this is to —— that we can tell what 
the future will be like. If we really knew that human existence 
would seem poor to men in all generations, and that they would 
be just what we fancy ourselves to be, there might be a legitimate 
desire, and even a hope, that something would occur to stop the 
whole thing. But we are really in perfect ignorance of what 
mankind will in some coming day be like, except that we may 
have a reasonable confidence that they will be physically like 
ourselves, and have many of the same tastes and capabilities. 
Nor have we any ground for transferring to the dwellers in 
the future those feelings about the future which we enter- 
tain. To talk of the weary succession of monotonous ages is to 
talk as if the same persons went through these successive ages. 
We, in fact, picture ourselves as continuing, and as watching with 
wearied eyes the slow and disappointing results of time. We detect 
the illusion at once if our attention is directed to it, but otherwise 
it escapes us, and it has escaped very considerable thinkers who 
have written on the destiny of the human race. 

The blank which the future presents is also one of the chief 
causes why religion has, at certain times of national history, so 
much less influence than we might expect. In barbarous or semi- 
barbarous societies, religion is the strongest bond which keeps 
men together, and the strongest stimulant to action. Even though 
they know that they do wrong, they still do not abandon their 
zeal, and honestly strive and fight for a faith which, in practice, 
they strive to cheat out of its vital power. The future is always 
dominant to them in some measure over the present. They per- 
suade themselves that they know what is coming, and the stron 
spell of this knowledge overwhelms them. They fill heaven wi 
houris, or blessed saints, or with the —— of their ree 
and the future is to them like a world which they have explo: 
and to which it would be sweet to return. But as new thoughts 
come into the minds of men, and they see how completely all 
these occupants of the future are the mere fictions of the brain, 
they get to be regardless of what seems an empty and dreary 
future, and bury themselves in the interests of their earthly lot. 
Men of thought, who are capable of seeing the higher meaning of 
religion, and of understanding how it is that revelation, exce 
so far only as it speaks of the perfecting of holiness, leaves the 
future a blank, may not perceive any want, and may never regret 
the fancies with which the longing and aspiring imagination of 
an earlier age filled up the vague abyss of futurity. The 
mass of mankind may come to see things in the same way 
some day, and even now it is ofien given to the poor 
and the weak to see truths in the higher world of feeling much 
more fully than their superiors in education and knowl can 
see them. But at present it seems as if this unpeopling and dis- 
mantling of the future, which must come with the advent of a 
more enlightened creed, seriously lessened the general hold of 
religion on a nation, and threw a difficulty in the way of man’s 
advancement which he finds among the hardest he is called on to 
surmount, 


TOBACCO. 


T has hitherto been the practice in this country to put the most 
exorbitant duties upon all articles which, not being absolutely 
necessary to sustain human life, are called luxuries, This system. 
having been pushed beyond all reason, naturally defeated itself. 
Excessive duties inevitably produce smuggling and every kind of 
fraud, and the effort to extort a preposterously high revenue out of 
the consumers of luxuries breaks down completely in its object, 
and demoralises a large number of traders and dealers. No so- 
called luxury has been so severely visited by the tariff as tobacco. 
If smokers were not a most pacific race, they would long since have 
broken out in open mutiny at the intolerable burdens imposed 
upon them by a hungry Exchequer. At length their patience and 
long suffering have been rewarded, and Mr. Gladstone, actuated, 
no doubt, by the most benevolent sympathy, proposes to 
relieve them by a slight diminution of the duty on their indispen- 
sable herb. It is indeed time that something should be 
done for them. Every other class in the community, and 
there are few so numerous, have in turn had the efit 
of reductions in the imposts affecting them; but till now 
every Chancellor of the ‘exch uer has refused to listen to 
the claims of the smoker. Mr. Gladstone, we are happy to find, 
has no inveterate hostility to the class who, after all, pay him over 
five millions sterling a year, and that in a quiet, noiseless way. 
He appears to think that he may get a little more revenue by 
lowering the tax upon cigars, and permitting the manufacture, in 
bond, of certain descriptions of tobacco. Whether he likes or dis- 
likes smoke, he is anxious to get more out of the duties; and if 
this can be done by affording some relief to the consumer, it is a 
most praiseworthy step to take. The proposed measure is of course 
to the objection that it does not go far enough. What reduc- 

tion short of total abolition ever did? But there is good reason 
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'torbelieve that it will put.a to'a good deal of smuggling ; and 
‘thateven in the current year the revenue will not sufler. 
da order that Mr. Gladstone’s object may be attained, it will 
‘be aecessary that a larger number of foreign cigars should be 
-imyported.and on fay than at t. This may very easily be, 
“as the nuniber officially as paying duty is ineonceivably 
. €onsequently there must quantities annually 
smuggled. And if the price be low to 'the extent of the 
diminution of duty, it is probable that consumption will in- 


vevense, aaml Mr. Gladstone will have the consolation of having so | 


far-added tothe enjoyment of the huntan race. His.achievements 
considerable. Within afew years he has lowered the 


price of wine, relieved hops, taken ninepeace off the ace of spades, © 
aud we now hail his latest:act of beneficence in the removal of so — 


arany shillings duty per pound of ci ‘He is worthy of incense 
from all smokers, doubt toglorifyrand puff his 
policy. Possibly, there will be some persons who may doubt whether 
it'is desirable to pass a measure tending 'to promote what is often 
uavharitably called a nuisance and a disgusting vice. But if the 
matier veninin in the hands of the Chaneellor of the Exchequer 
we have no fears for the result. We are satisfied that at the 
azement he knows more about ‘tobaceo than any- 
else in the three kingdo 
eeny .it will be shown ‘how conducive the use of -tobaeco is 
to the preservation of health and to a vawiety of other great 
aud avorthy objects. It is obvious that -he shas already mastered 
the important branches of Cavendish and :negrohead tobacco. 
does not appear whether, on the ‘evening he introduced 
‘his resolutions, he “held in his hand” .a roll of negrehead, 
but.itvis certain he has bestowed great ¢onsideration on that 
undesirable description of nicotia. It.is also very satisfactory 
to-see that he is disposed to resist the claims of the British manu- 
factuvers for a larger protection than that adlorded to them in the 
a. more audacious demand was never made. The 
ish cigar is not entitled to pity or protection. Most of us 
have fallen in with it in our time, ‘and .to our sorrow. It is 
goneraljy packed in a cedar box, with a Spanish brand; and there 
isa printed Spanish paper inside, which states that the maker 
resides in a well-known street in the Havannah, and that his 
mame is Cabaia or Carvajal. Hitherte, this precious product 
of amtive industry, not to say fraud, has ‘been frequently sold 
either.as the yenuine.article or mixed with it, whereby the manu- 
factuyer and the tobacconist, besides other profits, have divided the 
difievenee of the duties on manu d.and unmanufactured 
tebaczo. ‘The business will perhaps not be so profitable as it has 
heen, 'but those profits, like the :smuggler’s, have been'the conse- 
quence-of high duties. 
dnthecommonsorts of unmanufactured tobacco a large contraband 
tvade will continue, we fear, to.prevail. As.the duty is from 300 
to.60 ,per cent. on the value of the raw article, the temptation is 
beyond the terrors of forfeiture and penalties. It would be im- 
sible to sacrifice the revenue which fora time would be lost 
reducing this duty to a reasonable amount. It would take time 
for the revenue to recover, and few statesmen would venture on 
the experiment, though it is believed that a very large amount of 
tobaceo.consumed in England and Ireland paysno duty at all. In 
the meantime, we may get rid of the smuggled cigars, which is 
pevbape as much as can be hoped for at present. ‘The very best 
qualities will not be affected to the full extent of the reduction, as 
sare notoiiously scarce and difficult to obtain; but the less 
sort, and the Indian and Manilla tobacco, will probably 
be a good deal cheaper. If the British-made cigar fall to one 
penny, the present price of a “ Pickwick,” it will be dear at the 
money. It is not easy to calculate what the amount of relief will 
be from the new regulations affecting the preparation of Cavendish 
and negrohead in bond, but it will be a comfort to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to retlect that the smokers of those strong quali- 
ties will-not have their pipes made more bitter by a sense of 
imjustice. 
isa fortunate thing for the revenue that the taste for smoking 
is so widely spread and so firmly established. There is, in truth, 
from the question of smuggling,‘no tax more easily levied, 
and ‘inwwhich so large an amount is secured, almost without its 
heing;perceived by the consumers of the common qualities. Many 
persons lament the spread.of the habit of smoking, and eminent 
chemists deseant most learnedly on the.gradual destruction’ of the 
nervous system and; the stomach which, as they allege, it 
panes But, in point of fact, nearly all mankind have been 
iligently smoking for some centuries, and as yet the 
physiologists have completely failed to prove the pernicious 
clledtaof moderate indulgence. General experienee would seem to 
show that it is not positively unwholesome, and that the use of it 
is fo most systems agreeable and soothing. At first, when intro- 
duced sby Raleigh, it was supposed to be a sovereign ific for 
all kinds of ailments, as we learn in Hariot’s account of the “ First 
Vayage to Virginia.”’ The natives of that country believed 
devoutly in its virtues, aud smoked on all occasions of ceremony. 
But.in Europe this belief could not be maintained, and sos, 
tisans.of tobacco were obliged to be content to think it har M 
But chemists and doctors are not its only antagonists. Socially, it 
has had a hard battle to fight. In the last century, smoking was 
nearly driven out from among the wealthy classes in England, 
who banished pipes to the pot-house, and addicted themselves to 
what was considered the more refined habit of snuff-taking. But 
smoking never lost its hold on the middle .and lower classes. It 
ouly xecovered its lost ground among men of fashion when the 


and that by his able adyo- | 


aequired in Spain, of smoking cigars. From that time to this it 
we should be disposed to think, steadily increased, and is looked upon 
with less dislike than used to be the case. Smoking has never 
reached in England the liberty permitted to it on the Continent, yet 
upon the whole it is in a very sound position. It is very general, 
but, except with very idle people, is rarely practised in excess. A 
vast number of people smoke once or twice a day, but the number 
of those who smoke likea German professor or a French sous- 
lieutenant is comparatively limited. Nor has it, as in Russia and 
_ some other places, penetrated to the salon; but it has generally, 
in an honest and independent way, built a room and established 
itself therein. It is, of course, a matter for argument whether it is 
anti-social or not, and it is on this point that its enemies most vigo- 
_ rously insist. It certainly can bear comparison with the relaxation 
‘and amusement of the gentlemen of the last century, and, upon 
| the whole, does not tend to discon: conversation. Of its 
_ sedative effect on the temper there can be no question. It may 
generally be observed that ladies are not averse to their husbands 
|; smoking—“ peace it bodes and quiet life”—-which we think is 
very much in its favour. The occasions are innumerable when a 
| short exhibition of tobacco is a wonderful corrective for an irritable 
temper or nervous excitement. Upon the whole, there can be 
| no question that those who practise it experience a certain 
pleasurable sensation, which is desirable if it can be obtained 
without prejudicial consequences. It appears to us to make 
| people less irritable and fussy, and to encourage a reflective habit 
of mind. These points have, no doubt, all been carefully con- 
_ sidered by the Chancellor of the Exchequer; and, as we have 
seen, his decision is in favour of the extension of smoking. 

The working classes, to whom tobacco is almost a necessary, 
ean, unfortunately, look for no advantage from any change in the 
duties at present. No doubt they pay very heavily, but, even 
with the duty, a moderate indulgence is within the reach of the 
ordinary day labourer. Yet, after all, the present change is in 
reality for the sake of the revenue, and only indirectly gives an 
advantage to the consumers of high-class tobaeco, because, at the 

resent rates, the revenue on foreign cigars has, for a longtime, 
nearly station It was not intended, as-has been averred, 
‘to ‘be legislation for a class, but rather as a ial remedy for 
evils admitted to exist, and which could not ‘be reached in any 
other way. But it will be very gratifying to the community of 
smokers to know the care which Mr. Gladstone takes of their in- 
terests, not only in the matter of cigars and Cavendish, but likewise 
in refusing to bolster up with additional protection the makers of 
the infamous British cigar. As has been well observed, the object 
is, that the consumer should be able to buy the best cigar for his 
money, not that the manufacturer should get the ‘largest price 
for the worst cigar that human ingenuity has ever produced. 
Henceforward the smoker may light his pipe or his cigar with a 
full confidence in the honourable intentions of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and with the flattering hope that under the new 
scale he may obtain better and cheaper cigars. Considering what 
a number of politicians smoke whilst they read the political in- 
telligence, it is well for a prudent Minister to conciliate such a 
numerous and important body of critics. They are — 
grave and taciturn, but then “they think the more,” and there is 
much danger in that. 


PRACTICAL YOUNG LADIES. 


MAY —_ * have passed over the world in the last fifteen 

years, e are all colder, more ic, less hopeful than 
we were. A generous theory, based on a belief in the perfectibility 
of man, was as certain then to evoke a cheer as it 1s now to be 


extended suffrage, and eternal peace, and the possibility of extir- 
fs sun reformatory prisons. Some went so far as to 

ieve in an approaching union of all Christian Churches. Others, 
of an opposite turn of mind, had persuaded themselves that a drab- 
coloured millennium was dawning on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic. Rude facts have roughly woke us from these luxurious 
dreams, and taught us that the antagonism which divides sects 
and —. the — which y mye nations, and the love of 
a inner which animates garotter, are passions as rife 
ae as they ever were before at any period of human 
history. It is the melancholy but complete co: of optimism. 
We are compelled with heavy hearts to give up our aspirations 
after ideal churches and ideal commonwealths, and content our- 
selves with patching a little here, and altering a bit there, in the 
hope that the systems under which we live may at all events 
furnish us shelter for our time. Practical philanthropy, which 
has abandoned all other hope but that of being a temporary pallia- 
tive for ills it cannot cure, is useful, but little fascinating. The 
flood of evil wells up ceaselessly ; and it requires no s philo- 
sophy to labour on, baling it out little by little, with the certainty 
that no exertions that we can make will over snsiesially:ahato ts 


flow. 
Such thoughts, pressed home by the events of our day even 
n the most sanguine, have uced a marked alteration, not 
ways for the better, in the tone of thought. Many 
delusions haye disappeared; but much of the zeal which it seems 
ean hardly be maintained without their aid has eva 
at the same time. Of 
most strongly in the women, who are always the quickest 
barometers to mark the progress of a general change of 


oflicers of the Peninsular army brought home with'them the habit, 


scouted with a scornful laugh. In those days men believed in an ° 
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feeling. The feature “most conspicuous its absence” in 
the educated society of the day, is the class of devout 
women and clerical young ladies who formed a very familiar type | 
of womanhood ten or fifteen ago. Whether the women. of | 
the present day are essentially better or worse than those of the | 
same age half a generation back, is a matter too delicate for male | 
critics to decide. But that they are externally less devotional | 
there can be no question whatever. At the time to which we are 
referring, religious observances formed a material part of a young | 
lady’s business in life. She entertained very strong views in | 
favour of one or other of the schools into which the religious world | 
was then divided. She got up regularly for carly church, or | 
taught industriously in a Sunday school, She had some pet — 
clergyman whom she defended against all comers, and the praise of 
whose voice in intoning, or whose eloquence in preaching, she 
sounded on every possible occasion. “She was usually engaged 
in the conversion of her ts, and often of, one or 
two Guardsmen into the in; and besides this, she 
was active in good works — especi in collecting money 
for penitentiaries. She an » ans Hes store of devo- 
tional works, magnificently bound; and she was a dili 
reader of the religious novels which at that time issued so 
copiously from the press. Her conversation between the intervals 
of dancing was upon subjects of the day—that is to say, Transub- 
stantiation and tismal eration. So decided was the 
theological tinge of mind, she imposed the pretence of it, 
at least, upon those who sought her favow. Flirtation involved 
a certain proficie in the terms of current controversy; and 
love-making wore the pleasant disguise of a mutual exploration. 
into each other's religious difficulties. 

There was a good deal that was ridiculous in the young-lady , 
religion of that day ; but its absurdities were a healthy sign. The 
affectation and fashion of the many was a sure symptom ‘of the real 
earnestness of the few. There is no fertility where there are no weeds. — 
Moreover, the pretence did a deal of indirect good. If people | 
were talking polemics, they could not be talking scandal; andas there | 
is no evidence that they talked more than the feminine average at 
that period, it is evident that a considerable amount of scandal | 
was thereby elbowed out of existence altogether. Nor was the 
general ion which it induced, under which every one was 
obliged to have a theological opinion of some kind, and to be able 
to support it in argument, altogether an unhealthy one. A religious 
fashion, if it does nothing else, at all events up the ground 
that would be otherwise occupied’ by an irreligious fashion. The 
world is m the main composed of people who have no particular 
opinions, or tastes, or tendencies of their own, and who must, by 

e law of their being, always begin by pretending to be some- 
thing that they are not, though they sometimes end by conformi 
their characters to the pretence. Whether these people sonal 
to be good or pretend to ] bad — whether they conform to the | 
fashions of Victoria’s time, or the fashions of George IV.’s time— 
matters little as far as their sincerity is concerned. In each case 
they begin by being equally unreal. But it makes a great | 
difference as to the reality into which their pretences ultimately 
develope. The change, at all events, whether unhealthy or the 
reverse, has been very complete. Devotion is no longer fashion- 
able, and the clerical young lady is rapidly disappearing. Specimens 
may undoubtedly be found, like the specimens of bustard or 
capercailzie, to testify to a state of things that has passed away. 
But the average young lady of the present day has a mertal aver- 
sion to parsons, and a profound ignorance of theology. She enter- 
tains no schemes for the conversion of her benighted parents, and 
cares a great deal more about the hearts of Guardsmen than their 
souls. Controversy lends her no aid in small talk. She cannot 
make love by a free exchange of sweet experiences with some | 
mustachioed penitent. Compliments on one side, and chaff on | 


flirtation ; and with her accepted she chiefly discourses on uphol-_ 
stery. A photographic album replaces upon her table the illu- 
minated mas & Kempis or Christian Year of other days— | 
which album is adorned by a large number of manly forms, which 
she modestly assures you are those of “ her brother's friends.” She 
wholly ignores the theological topics of the day, and does not feel 
at the thought of Bishop Colenso one-half the glow of indignant 
horror with which the young lady of twelve years ago would 
have mentioned the name of Gorham or Bennett, as the case 
might be. She knows more about operas than churches, and 
more about dressmakers than either. 

No doubt there is more reality in the later type. We now see 
the young-lady mind as nature made it, and not as good books 
have dressed it out. But few people will deny that there was 
something more fascinating in the enthusiastic fashion than in the 
sg ashion. The human mind needs clothes as well as the 

uman . There is something revolting in the photographic 
truthfulness with which very unreserved or very cynical people 
unveil to the world the Bem Pan of their minds. It is always 
pleasanter to believe that those around you have at the bottom of | 
their souls aims higher than can be satisfied by the passing | 
amusements of each s ing day; and most people Firniah 
their neighbours with that innocent gratification by assuming 
such aims, even if they have them not. Men very seldom go 
mentally naked. The ve almost always sufficient reserve and 

€ public opinion of their day. omen, and especially yo' 
Women, are pmo diplomatists enough for this. Their only 
chance of presenting to your eye a mind fair to look upon is to | 


natural man. Without. inquiring 


culty. It is much more 


him to be immeasurably 


| all of it—somethi 


array it in some genuine or affected enthusiasm. Even the latter, 
though it be 27 contagion of a passing fashion, is better 
than ing at all. In the most practical point of view the prac- 
tical young lady isa mistake. Far-sighted matrons ought to culti- 
vate enthusiasm in their daughters merely as a marketable: article. 
Tn these evil days, wlien angling in matrimonial waters is a toil- 
some and ungrateful labour; and the fat, well-fed fish — the only 
fish an angler cares to hoek—nibble so sluggishly and bite so 
rarely, it is not a time for throwing away any kind of bait that 
might be useful. A languid generation requires some stimulant 
crinolines. There is something gratefully exciting, li e aci 

a tropical fruit, in the vehemence of charming women who talk of 
things they do not understand; but a pumpkin is the only 
vegetable that, in point of flavour and solidity, can supply a com~- 
parison for the small 
sent day. If young ladies will be practical, it is no wonder 
that elder sons should have become practical too. It requires 
something of enthusiasm, something in the nature of an illu- 
sion, to impel an elder son into the weary ways that. lead to 
matrimony. The public courtship, the regulation observances of 
engaged happiness, the tierce battle of settlements, the ccremonials 
contrived for duly exhibiting the bridegroom, are nuisances from 
which very practical men, with very mundane views of the duties 
and objects of life, will be inclined to escape. Some mental 
faseinations, some bait beyond mere personal beauty, is needed to 
attract the shy fish of owr generation. This ——<_ fashion falls 
very hard upon the large number of young ladies who haye no 
unusual, intellectual power to countervail it. Every mother whe 
knows her own interests will om pray that the times of 
enthusiasm may come back again. And if the mother desire it 


_ from interested motives, those who merely wish to see the influence 
and usefulness of women extended will desire it still more keenly. 


ALLOYS. 

peer of hearing from the pulpit—and that not 

now and then, but as a perpetual theme and as a basis of 
teaching — that men cannot give up the notion of merit, of some 
inherent positive goodness in themselves; that to be told plainly 
of the corruption of their nature raises all the venom of the 
here how far it is universal 
with men to care either to be good or to be thought so, we do 


‘not deny that truth lies somewhere in the charge, though it 


is often hard to find it in the technical conventional language 
exacted by the subject. We have ourselves heard people 


' in a very unaccountable way of their deserts and so forth ; but we 


still think it a more difficult matter to believe in human goodness 
than in the absence of it. People may rebel against a dogma, 
especially put as. some persons put it, but there is something in the 
idea of any man being positively meritorious which some minds 
cannot take in. We may and must believe in worthy actions and 
in relative ess, but in positive merit we own to seeing a diffi- 

for a looker-on to — away the 
apparent goodness of those who do the good of the world than 
frankly to acknowledge it, and honestly, and with heart and under- 
standing, to realize — bond fide virtue ; and, if anything should 
be a pure and simple essence, virtue should. The work may be 
valuable, the man may do it well, and we may on this account feel 
better than ourselves; but something 
always inserts itself between the man and the merit, if we survey 
the matter at all critically, and in the spirit of analysis, Ne 
observer, if allowed a full and clear view, can help seeing some alloy 
in every great and action whatever—something to abate the 
first grand idea. he is amiable and enthusiastic, he may shut 
his eyes against what he fears to see; but the cool unimpassioned 
temper has seldom far to seek for a qualification — something to 
reduce the action from the heroic to the human. Possibly, the 
preacher may look on this as a case in point, proving how innate 
envy and uncharitableness are in man; but we are simply acting 
on his teaching, working out his theory (which goes far beyond the 
unreality and imperfection of all human virtue), bringing to the 
touchstone of individual experience the do that merit is an 
illusion as applied to weak, fallible, complex beings. 

All cynicism, however differing in tone, adopts the preacher's 
language. We cannot, therefore, think it so hard for humanity to 
disbelieve in human geen to see failure and incompleteness in. 

that will not stand a thorough daylight investi- 
gation. And does it tell better or worse for the cynic that it isnot 
scrutiny of others, after all, so much as of self, which is at the 
bottom of his conclusions? In spite of the apparent denial given 
to our suspicions by the pretensions of vanity and self-conceit— 
those commonest of all human infirmities —we are dis to 
maintain that it is more possible om son Se oe of any 
discernment to believe in goodness thro other people than 
through itself. We are very capable of delusion, no doubt; but 
can any sane man seriously, and in full faith, say to and of himself— 
I am good and virtuous, I am at this moment; not only what 
I do is good, but I am in doing it? We do not believe it 
possible. The same hitch slips in here as in the former case. He 
repudiates the statement, not only because he is told it is 
and un-Christian, shocking, un-Protestant, and heretical to say it, 
but because he does not in his heart think it, and could not get up 
the conviction; though we grant that he very possibly considers he 
makes so excellent an —— that other people ought to think 
him good, and, if he is of a hopeful and confiding turn, he supposes 


talk of the charmers of the pre-. 
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that they do, and values himself er. Men do not really 
get beyond thinking themselves better than they actually are. The 
assurance of virtue, innate or achieved, is not, we think, compatible 
with rational humanity. The vainest mortal, the most confident 
self-deceiver, knows better. When a foolish fellow tells us a long 
story of his good deeds—of how he resists this delusion, how he is 
superior to that temptation, how he devotes himself to a task of 
ra and difficulty, how his heart is en by noble objects, 

ow he allows himself no rest, how he is fearless, magnanimous, 


forgiving — if we had the courage to stop him in mid career, and | 


bid him tell us what he really thought of himself, not as compared 
with others, but positively, he would stammer out a confession. It 
would become apparent that, while he was aiming at our reverence, 
esteem, or admiration, there was more than a doubt at the 
bottom of his large speaking. Vanity finds food and growth 
for things wholly different from solid conviction, and that have, 
indeed, no affinity with it. We lately read of a fan- 
tastical German woman who dictated her own éloge to an 
admirer, got him to print it as from himself, then read it as 
an impartial testimony, and showed extravagant elation and an 
augmented vanity. By some conjuration, not uncommon in a 
less degree, she persuaded herself into the notion that she had got 
at the world’s opinion of her. 

It is not that in the self-scrutiny, the sifting of evidence, 
we propose, we shall be driven to condemn our motives whole- 
sale, for people’s motives are, as often as not, superior to what the 
world gives them credit for; but that the mind is conscious of alloy. 
No actions, if they occupy more than a moment of time, proceed 
from a single unmixed intention, as all ideal excellence must do ; 
but a whole host of petty small snobbish supernumeraries mix 
themselves up with the professed motive power. Self-approbation 
—that support and solace, so often promised by a genial philosophy 
—is really adelusion. It never gets beyond putting a good face on 
our actions, bringing the presentable motive into so a light 
that we may shutie the discreditable rivals out of sight; but not 
— where aman is capable of thought at all— out of mind, nor 
beyond produceable limits. In fact, a man need not think himself 
good to be insufferable—he need only think himself better than his 
neighbours, and better than he is. Nobody gets beyond degrees 
of this state of mind. Even the Pharisee goes no further than to 
be thankful he is not as other men are. Pride nourishes itself on 
comparisons. When the Methodists brought the doctrine of human 
depravity prominently forward, the then Duchess of Buckingham 
objected to Lady Huntingdon that “It is monstrous to be told you 
have a heart as sinful as the common wretches that crawl the 
earth. This is highly offensive and insulting; and I cannot but 
wonder that your ladyship should relish any sentiment so much at 
variance with high rank and = breeding.” But we are sure, 
not only that if we could have heard her Grace talk of her 
noble friends, she would have found a preponderance of alloy in 
their best actions, but that she would have owned to some in her 
own case, and that she was a presumptuous heathen through 
pride of rank rather than from conceit of goodness. 

It must be admitted, however, that an irreproachable orthodoxy 
is found reconcileable with some sort of belief in human goodness, 
real enough in itself, though perhaps not capable of formal definition; 
and that belief, not only in good adiete, bat in a good man, is an 
elevating belief. The term “good man” is familiar from lips 
constantly engaged on the fallaciousness of human merit; and 
those who are willing to show what man can do under high and 
divine influences, aud are jealous of any tone that restricts the 
capabilities of a renewed will, ransack history and saintly chronicles 
for examples of pure unexceptionable goodness ; and, because they 
find them, they are very apt to think the former times were better 
than these. But the truth is, if we are to have perfect examples, we 
must not hear too much of them, and must get a character fairly 
away from its contemporaries. It is noticeable that nobody was 
ever canonized till he was safe from the report of near neighbours, 
and remembered only for his acts, not with the accompaniment of 
the daily life in which they were worked out under the observation 
of eye-witnesses. People who are critical enough of the virtue of 
their own time are charitable to Roman patriots or Christian ascetics. 
We have known lovers of the past settle the question by a Scrip- 
tural quotation, “there were giants in those days,” and without 
too curiously testing the logic of the argument, we can believe that 
other days have encouraged the growth of particular noble qualities 
more than our own ; and in looking back on great men, conspicuous 
and eminent for one virtue, and constituting our examples, the 
world is ready to assume that they were everything else besides. 
But, in fact, who knows what Curtius was in the bosom of his 
family ? 

To look on and criticize the active workers of good is, we know, 
an invidious position. Bacon finely says, “Men must know that 
.a this theatre of man’s life it remaineth only to God and angels to 
be lookers-on.” Nevertheless, the critical element is a necessary 
element, even to secure common fairness. It cannot be amiss 
that some minds should be observers of facts as such, and not 
think it a duty to be blind, in certain privileged cases, to de- 
ficiencies which so often strike a balance with greatness in a parti- 
cular line. A man with a sound intellect, a strong will, end one 
congenial virtue, makes an excellent show and turns into a fine ex- 
ample; but for all this there may be no harm in seeing the reverse 
side, what lurks in the shade—the alloy that is so seldom separate 
from any prominent excellence. The harm lies in its being there, 
not in his seeing it—in seeing, for instance, in the patient man, 
apathy; in the energetic man, lack of sympathy; in the public- 


spirited, cold natural affections; in the single-minded, crotchetiness 
and eccentricity; in the conscientious, unreasonableness; in the 
kind-hearted, indolence; in examples of fidelity, partisanship; in 
content, sluggishness; in serenity, neglect of duty; in order, self- 
will and y; in prudence, meanness; in justice, severity ; in 
zeal, intolerance; in warm affections, jealousy and selfishness ; 
in innocence, folly; in sweetness, insincerity; in unworldliness, 
narrow views; in activity, restlessness; in —— prejudice ; 
in benevolence, want of judgment; in self-sacrifice, obstinacy; 
in a strict profession, formality ; in liberality, display. He is born 
_ of the temper of the candid poet, who invoked not fancy or enthu- 
siasm, but the gift to see things as they are :— 

Come then, fair Truth, and let me clearly see 

The minds I paint as they are seen in thee ; 

To me their merits and their faults impart, 

Give me and say, Frail being! such thou art, 

And closely let me view the naked human heart. 


The eyes of men’s minds, as well as of their bodies, see in every 
variety of focus—some taking in the fair general effect, some the 
mechanism of things; and all have their use. There will always 
be a large proportion of men who judge by effects and results —who, 
so long as something good is achieved, and their own ideal advanced, 
are ready to credit the doer with such a "yee gree of the good- 
| ness as lifts him wholly out of the sphere of ordinary natural 


observation. When once this impression is produced in some 
minds, submission of the judgment becomes a point of honour, 
| which often grows into an abject subservience not far removed 
| from idolatry. The instinctive observer of character is never con- 
| tent with a mere external survey, and thus may often check a gene- 
rous enthusiasm; but he has his use; he knows that a hundred 
_ merely physical and intellectual qualities go to the making of a good 
| man ona great, popular, dazzling scale, but that, after all, motives are 
the real criterion, and that the best man must be, not he who does 
the most good, which may ye, on other than moral causes, but 
he who uniformly acts on the highest and purest principles. We 
have to look into history, chronicles, and newspapers for the one ; 
we must have a close view, and therefore we must look near home, for 
the other. Mere ess is that which stands the most minute 
and severe scrutiny. Greatness, elevation, self-sacrifice, zeal, 
magnanimity, must have a pedestal, and the lights artistically 
arranged to do them P cage They deserve this at our han 
and to be lifted out of the prying of too curious eyes. Only 
_ this respectful caution would not be needed if there were not 
| flaws and alloys, and the risk of very considerable ones. 
No doubt the times make a great difference in the exhibition of 
ess. Ours are against its more conspicuous displays. A man 
| could once isolate himself, nourish and exercise his particular 
| virtue, leaving the rest to take their chance in a way society does 
_ not now allow scope for, and which does not accord with the sway of 
| public opinion. We now exact a harmony of qualities which 
| unquestionably takes away the glitter and eminence of a character 
| as something to look at. 
A chiel’s amang us takin’ notes. 
Virtue is put upon its p’sandq’s. And it is this harmony of quali- 
ties, allowing no excess even in a virtue, that alone does for close 
| contact and domestic use. As an example to posterity or his 
_ fellow-countrymen, or to those who look up to him or down to 
! him from the distance of another class, many a man makes an 
_ excellent figure who betrays too much alloy to be relished as a 
age by those who see most of him. But men of all ages must 
| be alike impressed in the presence of consistently pure motives. 
| Here, time and change make no difference. We cannot live in 
' such contact without being aware of it and without reverencing 
it. Pure motives are things that assert themselves in the long 
run and carry the day, though circumstances, or even some want 
in the man himself, will not allow them to result in remarkable 
signally successful action. In the degree that they are pure, they 
will give—they always have given, and always must give —the 
highest impression of human goodness that an exact, observant, 
critical mind can receive, and will constitute, in his case at least, 
the most influential of all examples, 


THE DOERS OF THE AGE. 


S= months ago, we called attention to a grand new scheme 
for transmitting emigrants to British Columbia, which 
had just come into an unfortunate condition thro the 
levanting of its prime mover. The Company, and unhappily 
its victims, remain pretty much where they were — the - 
pany in the limbo of broken contracts, and the poor emigrants 
in the Minnesota lead mines; but a trial in the Court of 
Common Pleas has just let us a little more behind the scenes 
than the Mansion House Police-court was able to do, and 
exhibited the way in which companies of this sort are worked. 
The Chief Justice is a decided improvement upon the average 
Alderman in eliciting the facts of a case, and very curious some 
of them in this present instance are. The story is simple enough. 
A certain Colonel Sleigh, who appears to be a little too well 
known, picked up a Mr. Henson, who had been previously employed 
upon the Crystal Palace Railway, and who seems to possess just 
the mixture of innocence and astuteness that is required for the 


model Secretary. By this gentleman’s diligent touting, first one 
and then another name was added to the list of directors. _Armed 
with two or three telling names, which seem to have been inserted 
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on tion, Mr. Henson called on Mr. Berkeley, the member 
for Bristol, and appropriately selected the First of April for the 
visit. Mr. Berkeley, on certain conditions, of which we have a 
little more to say hereafter, consented to patronize the scheme, 
and even undertook (or at least — delicate duties of 
Parliamentary dry-nurse to the thing. ese names attracted 
others, and eventually some thirty-four confiding emigrants paid 
forty-two pounds each for the advantages of a direct and very 

‘4 transit to the Paradise that is believed to lie beyond 

e Rocky Mountains. Not one of the number probably con- 
sulted a decent ; or, if they did, they must have been 
under the belief that they were doing a remarkably smart 
stroke of business at the expense of the Company. They were 
very soon a undeceived. At a place called St. Paul’s, 
Minnesota, which does not ap from the accounts of it to 
be at all the place one would choose for a residence for a 
longer period is absolutely necessary, the whole hoax dis- 
played itself in very awkward nakedness. The supercergo of the 

ition started with the best intentions, and with a series 
of letters of credit on all sorts of people from bankers to 
barrack-masters, but with only just ten pounds in cash. The 
barrack-master and the rest entirely dissented from the views of 
Colonel Sleigh on the subject of credit; and after spending 
a few uncomfortable weeks in tents upon a rather dreary 
plain—in fact, on the prairie—those who had an ayvail- 
able ate of hands set to work at lead-mining. The rest 
probably have witnessed the lively ebullition of sympathy for the 
native races which some Federal officers were good enough to 
exhibit a few weeks ago, perhaps with the benevolent intention of 
convincing them that colonels in the free and enlightened Republic 
go a deal further than humbugging a few emigrants when 
once they set to work. In truth, the whole affair was very nearly 
being a great success. Thirty-four times forty-two pounds, even after 
the deduction of the above ten pounds, and the hire of a steamer 
across the Atlantic, and the transit to Chicago and St. Paul’s, 
leaves a very pleasant little margin; and Colonel Sleigh does 
not appear to have foolishly squandered it away in paying 
secretaries, printers, owners of offices, or subordinates of any 
sort. Even the Directors seem to have suffered with the rest. 
Mr. Berkeley rather wistfully recounts the guineas that should 
have fallen to his share, and the “ many other advantages” with 
which his experience as a Director has made him familiar — 
wistfully, and dolefully, but all in vain; the Colonel was 
quite beyond him in the science of Companiology. The money 
appears to have been satisfactorily potted, and, but for the most 
unforeseen accident —that of an emigrant possessing somethin 
beyond the clothes he stands up in—all the adventurers woul 
have been safely bestowed for life (or death) some 3,000 or 
4,000 miles away, and nothing more heard of the matter. It so 
chanced, however, that a Mr. Collingwood was among the 
passengers, and, having belonged to the Land Transport Corps 
of the Crimea, he had sense enough to get powers of attorney 
from his fellow dupes, and was able to return to England 
and bring the Company to account. Of course, on his return, 
he found exactly what he expected—the offices in the occu- 
tion of somebody else, the Colonel nowhere in particular, the 
licitors impregnable, and the Directors hard at work wash- 
ing their hands of the whole affair. This same washing of hands 
has always seemed to us so difficult an operation that we have 
often wondered how people came to take up the phrase, especially 
when we remember its associations. Pontius Pilate, so far as we 
know, was the original proprietor of the patent; and his suc- 
cess was hardly such as to encourage imitators. Whenever 
we hear of a person washing his hands of anything, the only 
points on which we feel assured are—first, that they are unusually 
dirty; and next, that he is not likely to mend the matter by the 
process. 

The persons with whom we are especially concerned are the 
Directors. Mr, Mangles’s name, it appears, was put upon the list 
by Colonel Sleigh, ex mero motu, and was withdrawn in a day or 
two; and, therefore, he does not appear among the defendants to 
thesuit. Mr. Fenner, again, is absolved by the verdict of the jury, 
and this precludes further question about him. The chief interest 
centres in the decoy-duck, the real “live Lord,” or something like 
one. Mr. Berkeley has been for twenty-six years M.P. for Bristol, 
has established his reputation as the standing philosopher of the 
ballot-box, and is held in very creditable estimation in general — 
society. This gentleman, whether fascinated by Mr. Henson, or 
(as he says himself), attracted by the name of Mr. Mangles, agreed _ 
to become a Director, on the condition that, besides certain sub- 
stantial advantages about which he entertains lugubrious regret, he 
should be indemnified against all loss in the matter. He seems to 
have taken no trouble, either then or afterwards, about inquiring into 
the nature of the speculation to which he was lending his name. 
He is, in truth, if his own account of himself is correct, much above 
any such small considerations. [is “ servants never bring up the 
advertisement part of the Zimes;” he reads the political parts, 
the city articles, and, “if he has time,” skims over an interesting 
trifle or two like the American war. He was, or might have been, 
awakened by some unpleasant letters, written by one “Canada 
West,” demonstrating the impossibility of the scheme from end 
to end, and by an ugly question or two that were said to be 
impending in the House of Commons. But his innocence was | 
something refreshingly simple. He went down to the House ready | 
to do battle for the company if needed, on the slender amount of 
information he possessed, and very possibly would have done so, 


to have occurred to 


but for the judicious advice of a friend. In a letter to Mr. Henson 
he says — 

In the House of Commons I consulted Mr. Chichester Fortescue. He con- 

sidered it best that I should merely watch the proceedings, and come in if 
things looked serious. They did not. I should like to know what i~ 
lity there is of overcoming the difficulty alluded to in the Times of to-day. 
It will not do to let our emigrants eat dead horses and dogs. 
There is some unsavoury allusion in the last sentence to the letters 
of “Canada West,” which, however, do not seem to have seriously 
disturbed Mr. Berkeley’s tranquillity. Eventually, after a few 
inquiries that should have been made at first, he writes (May 
30): — 

Before a t mercantile constituency I doubt whether my name 

ing in so companies is As regards the Columbia 
already written to withdraw my name. I don’t desire to injure the — 
of the company, but after the present time my name must not appear. 
are many unpleasant reports, and Colonel Sleigh’s name is not a tower of 
strength sufficient to stem public opinion.—P.S. Please take no step for me 
in any company until we meet. 
This letter will hardly be a tower of strength to the “many” 
companies to which Mr. Berkeley says that he has lent his name ; 
and when he next visits his mercantile constituency he may find 
public opinion in an awkward mood. 

Mr. Berkeley’s notion of the duties of a Director must be rather 
curious. It seems to be that he is to receive a certain number of 
shares or a certain amount of cash, to be indemnified against any 
personal risk, to make no inquiries, and to look ornamental when 

uired. What the scheme is about— whether it is simply a 

hobby upon which a few enthusiastic people want to throw away 
a little money under aristocratic auspices, or a matter involving only 
some risk to the shareholders, of which they may be presumed to 
be the best judges, or whether it is an adventure involving the 
whole fortunes, prospects, and even lives of everybody who is 
deluded into trusting to its promises — he seems profoundly un- 
conscious that he is in any way concerned to ascertain. “ Non 
olet”” seems to be the only lesson he has learnt from history. The 
counsel even outdoes his principal in simplicity. He gravely 
asserts (if he is rightly reported, which we can hardly believe) 
that— 
Mr. Berkeley had merely given his consent to be a member of the Company 
when it was formed, and he had not the slightest idea that business had 
been commenced, or that such a step would have been taken without con- 
sulting him. So far as Mr. Berkeley knew anything about it, it was a 
Company proposed to be formed, but which was not completed. Mr. 
Berkeley had merely authorized his name to be used in the Prospectus to induce 
other persons to become shareholders in the Company. 


We venture to supply italics to the age ey in this 
singular extract. It simply comes to this, that Mr. Berkeley put 
himself blindfold into the hands of a “ Manager” of whom he 
knew either nothing at all, or nothing good—went on never- 
minding week after week for a couple of months while persons 
were being decoyed and cheated—merely lent his name to delude 
other people into the belief that he guaranteed the bona fides of 
the Company and the feasibility of the scheme, and seems rather 
to claim credit for his public-spirited liberality than otherwise. 
The verdict of the jury appears to have been given subject to 
certain points of law; and it is still possible that simplicity may 
win the day against the selfish claims of a few emigrants to be 
reimbursed for the time and money they have spent, and the misery 
they have suffered, in enriching Colonel Sleigh, under the persua- 
sive influence of philosophical people with sounding names. We 
should not wish to see heavy punishment inflicted upon persons 
whose fault is nothing more than even culpable carelessness ; but 
common justice requires that the sufferers of the wrong should be 
recompensed by the doers of it. If a fine of 1,000/. upon each 
of these Directors — which is about what the compensation to all 
the thirty-four together will amount to—teaches the world in 
general that the directorship of a public company is not an orna- 
mental or honorary distinction, but involves a substantial position 
and responsibility, it will have conferred a very considerable 
benefit on the cause of commercial morality, and will have done 
something towards suppressing, for the time to come, the annual 
crop of mushroom schemes which enrich an adventurer, victimize 
a few dozens of well-meaning people, and drag an honourable 
name or two, here and there, into somewhat unpleasant publicity. 
With one or two exceptions, these Directors appear to have thought 
about nothing whatever but the 200/. which they were to receive 
for, apparently, doing nothing, and personal indemnity against the 
consequences of their acts. Whether they were joining in one of 
the greatest achievements of the age (which a well-devised colo- 
nization scheme would certainly be), or whether they were lending 
themselves to a (very possibly) homicidal swindle, it never seems 
p bn that it concerned them to inquire. If 
they discover that such recklessness is as little safe as it is innocent, 
we cannot regret it. They may be consoled by reflecting that, 


| though paying about 1,000/. in hard cash is an unpleasant mode 


of enrolling oneself among the Doers of the Ages it is at least one 
more endurable than the loss of their gold-fields, the hunger, and 
the beggary, which have been the compulsory contribution of the 
Don 


HIGHWAYS AND TURNPIKES. 
OMMON-SENSE has lately won a great triumph in several 
English counties. That is to say, a good many Courts of 
Quarter Sessions have had the good sense to put the new Highway 
Act in operation at the first possible moment. The thing is not 
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universal ; in some counties the p has been rejected, and in 
others the question seems not to have been stirred. Still, the 
cause of al reform has made a very good beginning. Of course, 
even yr the Act hes been carried, it has not _ carried 
way thout opposition. Petitions against it have been pre- 
sented without acai, setting forth how happily the pron of 
England are dwelling, self-governed and economical, among their 
tuts and rough places, and how every principle of the constitution 
willbe overthrown if several parishes are put together to mend 
their roads in common. Here and ‘there, an orator within the 
walls of the Court has been found to echo nonsense of the same 
kind, or, more commonly, to grumble at the mad precipitancy of 
his-brethren in not taking longer to deliberate about so perilous a 
thange. Here and there, time has been wasted in detailing some 
special and unintelligible grievance of Yap parish as ground 
for stopping the improvement of a whole county, and the cause of 
local patriotism has been adorned by a sprinkling of those stale 
Latin quotations which always suggest that the orator’s classical 
reading has not gone beyond the books which were hammered 
into him at school. But these things can well be borne 
with, The objections from outside have been well an- 
swered in addresses from the Chair, which ought to have 
set the minds of the Grand Jurors at rest as to any con- 
templated encroachments upon either the purses or the liberties 
of Tier Majesty’s subjects. And we can pardon a local Whalley 
or Newdegate for making a longer speech than those who have 
mere to say, when it turns out on a division that all the Whalleys 
and Newdegates of a large county can muster only a glorious 
minority of two. Thus far things have prospered as well as they 
could be expected to prosper. In a a many counties the new 
Boards will begin their labours im.less than two months from this 
time. They will start with a fair chance of doing a great deal of 
geod, and it is utterly impossible that they can do the least harm. 

The more one thinks of the opposition made to the change, the 
more one is half provoked and half amused at its utterly unreason- 
able nature. It is quite beyond us to understand how anybody 
could think that local self-government was in any way injured by 
the measure. In truth, real local self-government is introduced 
for the first time. Surely it is of the essence of democracy that 
Demos.should sit openly on his Pnyx in the sight of all men. A 
liétle clique of farmers who meet, nobody knows when or where, 
todo a little jobbery in the name of the parish, is in truth as dark 
and narrow an oligarchy as a Council of Ten or a Hebdomadal 
Board. Under the new system, the ratepayers will choose their 
own representatives by fair election; and if the best qualified 


people in the parish refuse to stand or refuse to vote, it is their 


own fault and not the fault of the law. And if the magistrates of | 


the district have seats ex officio, they will sit simply as the 
equals of the elected waywardens, and the elected waywardens will 
have it in their power to outvote them at any moment. 
In fact, the constitution of the Highway Board is plow the same 
as ‘that of the Boards of Guardians, where we fancy that the 
magistrates are not generally found to exercise any very baneful 
or overweening influence. [ow little the supposed increase of 
the powers of the magistrates has had really to do with the oppo- 
sition to the Bill is p ran by the fact that the yell about self- 


government was raised with equal vigour against the first form of | 


the Bill, by which all the places on the Board were made elective, 
and the justices were simply to ereep in, if they could, like other 
people, by the free voice of their parishes. On the whole, the 
presence of the magistrates, ex officio, is a decided improvement ; 
at the same time, it is very likely to be made an excuse for 
excluding from the Board all gentlemen who are not magistrates. 
As for the supposed increase of cost, there is really no reason to 


believe that there will be any at all, and, if there is, there will be | 


an incomparably better return for the money laid out. For we 
really need not argue that a skilled and paid surveyor, looking 
after all the roads of a considerable district, will produce better 
results than the unpaid and unskilled services of some petty 
farmer, who cobbles up his mile or two of road, with as cok 
knowledge of the art of road-making as of the art of constructing a 
tubular bridge. 

We may possibly be counting our chickens before they are 


bring it back again, or had discussed the affairs of all Europe and 
America without any practical result. . 

Turnpikes, like so many other things, served a good p 
once, and have now ceased to serve it. Lord Macaulay, in a 
passage of his history, explains their origin with his usual clearness, 
At Common Law, the parish must repair all the roadsin that parish, 
But if the high road from London to Manchester through a 
poor little agricultural parish, it becomes both unfair to lay on the 
parish the burthen of repairing a road worn down by such constant 
traffic, and utterly impossible for the parish to discharge the duty if 
it is laid upon it. A toll was, therefore, most reasonably imposed 
on those who used the road, as a help to the parishes to 
discharge their duty. For the establishment of a turnpike 
suspends, and does not —— the obligation of the parish. 
the tolls fall off, and can no longer maintain the road, the earlier 
liability of the parish revives. Now, as long as the coach and 
chaise system existed, the system of tolls was perfectly just. The 
read was mainly used, and the wear and tear mainly occasioned, 
by passengers who did not live in the neighbourhood, but merely 
went through it in their journey from one distant point to another, 
The passengers, therefore, were rightly ch: with the burden 
of repair—the parishioners being charged, like other people, only 
when they actually made use of the road. But the invention of 
railways has wholly changed all this. The traffic on the roads 
has become almost wholly local. Hardly anybody goes a long 
journey on a turnpike road. Indeed, in some cases, even the 
ocal traflic is diverted from its old channels. The railway station 
is so placed that the turnpike road is nearly forsaken, while a 
parish road has to bear the stress of all the carriages and omnibuses 
going to the railway. On most roads a coach is unknown; a 
private carriage or post-chaise going any long journey is almost as 
rare. The traffic is almost wholly done by the carts, carri 
and omnibuses of the immediate neighbourhood. That is to say, 
the special reason which made turnpikes necessary is removed, 
and we have come back to the state in which we were before the 
invention of turnpikes. Or rather, we have come to a state which 
has a great advantage overit. In those days there was no alternative 
but either to establish a special trust, or to leave a great road 
to the management of an ignorant village surveyor. But 
now the Highway Board of the district stands ready to undertake 
the duty. There it is, with all its machinery, its ex officio and its 
elected members, its regular meetings, its clerk, its surveyor, all 
ready to do whatever is to be done. There really seems no reason. 
why another Board, with different members, a different clerk, a 
different surveyor, should exist alongside of it, to discharge exactly 
the same duties. Or if, as is very likely to be the case, the mem- 
bers of the two Boards and the surveyors of the two Boards 
should often be, to a great extent, the same people, the needless- 

ness of keeping up such a clumsy double machinery will become 
more apparent still. 

Probably there is no tax which is more thoroughly offensive 
than a turnpike-toll. It is not the amount—though there are 
neighbourhoods where the amount itself becomes of consequence— 
it is the vexatious nature of the payment. It is the stopping 
when you are in a hurry, the fumbling in your — for a coin, 
the need of having to stop and bellow, if it be after dark or if the 
gatekeeper be deaf — everything, in short, which is likely to ruffle 
| the mildest temper. It is the very opposite to the penny stamp 
| on a banker’s cheque, by which you are gently soothed into con- 
| tributing to the public wants without the faintest exertion. A 
man must be very careful, indeed, who writes a cheque the fewer 
to avoid the penny on the stamp; but many a man who is — 
thing but stingy will ride a little out of his way to avoid 
penny at a turnpike gate. And, of course, he is lucky when it is 
only a penny, and when he can avoid it. There are districts in 
which the various independent trusts so interlace one another 
that he is caught at every step. It is surely too much of a 
| thing, as may happen to a man in some parts of Gloucestershi 
_ to pay five gates in twelve miles, and come in for a good deal of 
bad road after all. Very quiet people in that part of the world 

have been known to wish that Rebecca had extended her campaign 
| some way east of the Severn. ; 
Then, again, take this case, which more than one Chief Justice 


hatched; but the new system seems to us to be opening so | has pronounced to be a “monstrous injustice,” and which yet 
page that we are tempted to wish to extend it even flourishes in full vigour. A parish road is made turnpike, perhaps 


it has begun. 
‘benefit of a dull Session—if our legislators will for once keep 


themselves from more exciting subjects—if Lord Derby can | 


be got to abstain from fiourishing before the world his 
discovery that Corfu is only a mile from the coast of Thes- 

, and Mr. Peacocke from doing the like with his other 
discovery, that the people of Cephallenia and Cerigo are Italians— 
if we ean secure all these things—the Estates of the Realm can 


hardly do better panel their attention to the subject of turn- | 


‘pikes. Mr. Barrow dcubtless be ready to prove that turnpikes 


‘were one ‘of the inventions of the immortal Alfred, and that if 


‘there are no turnpikes either in Ireland er in France, their absence 


‘is one of the causes which lead to “agrarian ene gre ” and | 


If we can only get the inestimable | 


| without any very obvious necessity, perhaps as a neat little job fora 
local lawyer; at all events, it is made turnpike. The tolls are not 
very profitable; money is borrowed, —— of an official promoter 
of the scheme — at any rate, it is borrowed; the trust becomes 
bankrupt, the mortgagee takes possession ; the tolls go on, being 
id, not indeed to repair the road, but to form a very comf 

income for the mortgagee. The repairs, of course, fall on the 
| parishes, and of course they are done worse and more ingly 
than any other repairs. The toll may be swallowed when it is @ 
- gubstitute for highway-rates; but it is not in human nature to be 
satistied when you are paying tolls and highway-rates too over the 
same piece of road. 

We confess that we should like to see turnpikes vanish 


| 


to coups d'état. When these doctrines have been listened to with altogether, and to see the roads of England as open as those of 


respectful silence, a Committee of Lords and Commons may be Ireland. We have sometimes seen a heading in a wee pvc 
sent into Norfolk and into Gloucestershire to find out why Norfolk the hopeful title, “ Abolition of ear vw and have 
gs on so well with so few turnpikes, and Gloucestershire so dashed by the limitation directly fo 

dly with so many. Altogether, if we can anyhow get either an | District.” We sympathize wi 


utter overthrow of turnpikes, or a consolidation of Turnpike Trusts 


| 


our hopes 
owing, “in the Metropolitan 
the Metropolitan District. It 
is a nuisance, when you are going from Paddington to Shoreditch, 


with the new Highway Boards, we shall have to bless our legislators and have composed yourself into the frame of mind which becomes 
much more fervently than if they had upseta Ministry merely to | a man about to encounter the perils of the Eastern Counties 
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railway, to be suddenly pulled’ up and made to pay a toll in the 
middle of a London street. But why confine improvement to the 
“Metropolitan Distritt?” Why take such a narrow provincial 
view of things? Why not get rid of the thing throughout the land, 
now that the reason which once justified its existence applies no 
longer? Or, if this be too revolutionary, there is something in- 
termediate to fall back upon in the South Wales system. In South 
bere you at least _— where you are, and cannot be caught by 
a toll unexpectedly. Pay one gate, and you are franked for every 
other gate in the county within seven athe, You are even safe for 
two miles into the next county, unless you are so unhappy as to 
ride from Glamorgan into Monmouthshire, where the superior 
civilization of England exacts an extra twopence for the privilege 
of crossing the Saxon border. This is something like Mr. Urqu- 
hart’s story of certain Albanians who, soon after the foundation of 
the Greek kingdom, set out to migrate into the newly delivered 
land. Liberty and civilization presented themselves on the frontier 
in the shape of a demand for passports, tolls, customs, or some such 
European refinement. In such a guise liberty and civilization 
had no charms ; if ‘Aev9ipia meant paying anything, they might as 
well stay and serve the Turks. They therefore turned about, and 
went back to the house of bondage. 

In short, in the matter of turnpikes, the natural order of things 
seems exactly reversed among the different divisions of the king- 
dom. In England, you are still liable to be pounced upon at a 
corner, as if by a robber-knight from his castle on the Rhine. In 
South Wales, you at least know your exact fate, and can prepare 
yourself beforehand to meet it. In Ireland, you have no fate to 
meet at all. In this matter the Gael has the advantage of the 
Cymry, while the Saxon conqueror may envy the condition of 
either of his victims. 


THE LAST THING IN DIVORCE. 


iv must be a strongish page in domestic history which extorted 
from the dura Cresswelli tlia the exclamation, “ This is a painful 
—I had well-nigh said a disgusting—case ;” but had the Judge of 
the Divorce Court expressed himself even more emphatically, he 
would not have too forcibly characterized the case of Gipps v. Gipps 
and Hume, upon which his Lordship delivered an elaborate judg- 
ment on Tuesday last. The facts, though not likely to be forgotten, 
may be summarily stated. Mr. Gipps, a gentleman of some 
independence, married, in 1851, a Miss Cruikshank. The 
marriage was an unhappy one. ‘The parties wrangled and 
separated, came together and separated again, and two children 
were the fruit of their precarious union. After the second 
separation, Mrs. Gipps met with a gentleman of fortune, Mr. 
Hume, M.P. for Wicklow, possessed of country-houses, plentiful 
means in possession, and larger in reversion. The consequence was 
that the half-attached wife—a grass widow, as the phrase runs— 
formed an adulterous connexion with the senator. Mr. Gipps 
sought the convenient aid of the Divorce Court, and presented 
a petition, which, as Judge Cresswell observed, all but indicated 
collusion on the face of it. He asked for divorcee, but not for 
damages; because, by a private arrangement conducted through 
the extremely friendly agency of Mr. Halliwell, a sum of 3,000/. 
had been lodged in that convenient gentleman’s hands to await the 
result of the suit, and to be taken in lieu of costs and damages. 
Shortly before the trial, a fresh arrangement was entered into 
between Mr. Gipps and Mr. Hume, through their respective 
solicitors, to the effect that, in consideration of the 3,000/. already 
a and of a further sum of 4,000/. to be paid to Mr. Gipps 
y Mr. Hume after his mother’s death, with interest duly seraile 
until that event took place, the suit should be withdrawn. This 
pleasant and profitable arrangement could not, however, be literally 
carried out, Mrs. Gipps was no party to it; and it is not clear 
whether Mr. Hume was or was not aware of, or had or had not pro- 
vided for, the breakdown which ensued. The case was opened, the 
jury were sworn, but, as Mr. Gipps offered no evidence, the verdict 
was necessarily entered for Mrs. Gipps and Mr. Hume. Mrs. 
Gipps then demanded a separation es zool. per annum, but this 
was refused by the husband on the geal of the exorbitant 
character of the terms. Mr. Hume upon this declined to secure 
the 4,000/., on the ground that, technically and literally, the 
ment had not been carried out. The agreement was that 

@ petition should be withdrawn; but it was not withdrawn, 
because Mrs. Gipps would not consent to the withdrawal ; all that 
was done was that no evidence was tendered, and the suit died a 
natural instead of an artificial death. At this stage of the matter, 
of course, Mr, Hume congratulated himself that his sin had only 
cost him 3,000/. instead of 7,000/. Mr. Gipps was very reason- 
ably vexed that he had not made 7,000/., as he had promised him- 
self, as the somewhat extravagant price of his dishonour; and, 
having failed'in the Court of Morals, he had recourse to the Court 
of Equity, and filed a bill for performance of the —— 
Austere Vice-Chancellor Wood, however, thought that the agree- 
ment was against public morality, and constituted a fraud on the 
Divorce Court, and he allowed Mr. Hume’s demurrer. The 
bargain entered into by the husband to supply his wife at con- 
tract pres could not be sustained. 

Foiled in his-appeal to Chancery, Mr. Gipps falls back upon the 
friendly offices of the Divorce Court, which had already stood him 
in stead, and once more makes his bow to Justice Cresswell. 
It is seareely needful to mention, even by way of parenthesis, the 
intervening and most natural proceedings of the respondent and 
Co-respondent in the way of morality. Of course, the intercourse 


of Mr. Hume and Mrs. Gipps was renewed—if, indeed, it had ever 
been suspended. Mr. Gipps now comes forward as the indi 
husband in plain earnest: Stung with the loss of the odd 4,000/. 
his stern morality fires wp, and he asks for a divorce from His 
dishonoured consort. When taunted with the particulars of the 
arrangement under which the previous suit had failed, he says 
that, whatever he might have done as to the adultery committed 
before the legal breakdown, his object was, in that bargain of con- 
nivance at the past, to keep the adulteress chaste for the fatune, Hb 
never dreamed of the possibility of the renewal of the connexion be- 
tween his wife and her mour, The smart money for the 
sin was a guarantee for the future virtue. Indeed, so strong was 
Gipps’ confidence in the cooling qualities of the 3,o00/. already paid, 
that upon Mr. Hume proposing to renew the arrangement about the 
4,000/.—with the simple proviso that some portion of it, especially 
the annual interest, should be secured for Mrs. Gipps’ support, 
instead of the whole sum going into the injured husband's 
et— the injured husband was quite surprised at Mr. Hume's 
impertinent interference between him and the wife of his 
bosom, and at his daring to dictate terms of separation be- 
tween those whom (iod had joined together and (the little 
matter of adultery notwithstanding) Sir Cresswell Cresswell’ hat 
not asunder. In other words, if Mr. Gipps could get the 
whole 7,000/. entire and. unencumbered with any outgoings, that 
was the exact price at which he appraised his wife. She was 
too precious a commodity to be disposed of at the trifling figure of 
3,000. At 3,000/. he was still the faithful custodian of his wifo’s 
contingent and prospective virtue. At 7,000/. she was to have a 
letter of license. It the 7,000/. had been paid, as Sir Cresswell 
Cresswell observed, nothing would have been heard of the suit. 

As it is, we have heard of it, and heard a great deal too much of 
it. It has been very properly decided ; and the suit for divorce on 
the ground of the second instalment of adultery has been most 
righteously dismissed. Mrs. Gipps will remain Mrs. Gipps till the 
end of the chapter. Mr. Hume, by the aid of some very astute 
lawyers, has saved his 4,009/., and escapes the necessity of 
espousing his costly Helen; and every party to the suit quits the 
Divorce Court enveloped in dirt and disgrace. Mr. Gipps did not 
come into court with clean hands, and he is dismissed from it 
with something dirtier than his very foul hands. Two points, 
very important in the interests of public morality, were laid 
down in Justice Cresswell’s judgment. Adverting to the 
arrangement which terminated the first suit for divorce, 
the Judge observed that a man consenting to receive a 
sum of money for withdrawing such a suit “ sells his assent to the 
adultery. He wilfully closes his eyes then, and his position 
is very much the same as if he had wilfully closed his eyes before 
the suit was commenced.” Having done this — having found 
that his wife is an adulteress, and having for a sum of money 
foregone his claim to a divorce, allowing and stipulating that 
she should continue to be his wife— does he show himself so 
far regardless of his own honour as to be regarded as tacitly 
consenting to, if not sanctioning and bargaimng for, adul 
for the future? Mr. Justice Cresswell decides that such. is 
Mr. Gipps’ position, and that he is debarred from any a 
on the ground of his palpable connivance in the continued, 
or second instalment of, adultery. Adultery is not to be 
celled out into instalments. A man is not to say, For so much 
I am paid, and I am satisfied with my bargain; for so much 
I may bring in my little rumning account, say at Christmas, till 
the yearly supply of wife has been paid for. The Divorce Court 
declines to allow itself to take the place of a County Court, and 
to order instant execution — we mean instant divorce — whenever 


Hortensius declines to pay Cato the annuity agreed upon for the 


loan of a wife. The case is, happily, a new one. In one sense it 
extends, or rather it does not so much extend as: expound 
and fill up, the doctrine of collusion. Hitherto, collu- 
sion has been canvassed, if om pecuniary grounds, as to its 
effeets on a single course or act of adultery. If it is found that'a 
man winks at his own dishonour from pecuniary or other motives, 
he is debarred from divorcee ; but what Mr. Gipps claimed was to 
be in a better position now to secure a divorce, because, on a former 
oceasion, he did not exactly close his eyes to his dishonour, but 
rather was paid for closing them once, and, therefore, retained 
the right to be paid for chosing them again. As to his plea that 
he intended the first arrangement as a security for his wift’s 
future chastity, this allegation was disposed of by the fact that 
the bargain, as originally entered into, and on which the 3;000/, 
was paid, did not pretend to enforce any such security, and that it 
was never thought of till difficulties arose about the payment of 
the 4,000. 

Dives much feared that the Divorce Court would be used b 
husbands with a commercial estimate of the value of a wife. I’. 
was prophesied that it would encourage collusion —that it would ve 
serve most of the evils of the crim. con. procedure, and add to them 
special outrages on public morals. It is undeniable that salacious 
tastes are amply provided for in the reports of the Divorce Cou 
and that melancholy opportunities are given for the highly m 
censors of the press who spread the fan and leer through the 
sticks at Leda and her sisters. But such a judgment as Sir 
Cresswell Cresswell’s will do a good deal to check the possible, 
or perhaps the unavoidable, abuses ofa law which was itself unavoid- 
able. At any rate, this dirty case does not make divorce more 
easy, and the infamous bargain between Mr. Gipps and Mr. 
Hume was just as possible under the old Jaw as under the new, 
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THE SUPPLY OF FOREIGN KINGS. 


ES ojumemahein has taught us not to rely too confidently upon 
the permanent supply of any commodity, however abundant 
it may seem tobe. The world is said to be running short of timber ; 
and, in spite of the general appearance of the lowest class of the 
ulation, the production of rags falls deplorably short of the 
poe aan that are made upon it. We have not yet extricated 
ourselves from the difficulty into which we have been thrown by 
the failure of the staple upon which our great Northern industry 
formerly throve. The Greek Revolution has brought us face to 
face with another deficiency not less formidable or less perplexing. 
A fearful famine of Royalties has just set in. Half a century ago, 
the most timid statesman would not have anticipated such a 
calamity. The om German supply was then almost untapped, 
and was believed to be ample for al contingencies. So little was 
its failure anticipated, that some hundreds of scions were thought- 
lessly cut off by the thriftless Congress of Vienna. It was 
thought that a sufficient number of infinitesimal States had 
been preserved to supply all the conceivable demands of the 
European consumer. Nor were the calculations of those who 
made this wise provision entirely at fault. There have always 
been many more small German Princes than there have been 
thrones to put them on. But, as usually happens, the difficulty 
has come upon us from the side where we least expected it. 
No one could ever have anticipated that all the German Princes 
would refuse a proffered Crown. The Greek throne is unfilled, 
not for want of possible occupants, but for want of willing can- 
didates. And, unhappily, there is very good ground for fearing 
thet this is but the beginning of troubles. At the very moment 
when the European supply of Royalties is thus suddenly cut off, 
there is an evident likelihood that the demand will be largely 
increased. The Danubian Principalities are said to be already 
looking about them for a King; Poland will, perhaps, one day be 
in the market; and in due course of time, there will probably be 
inquiries on behalf of Hun And this mischance is peculiarly 
unfortunate at a moment when Constitutional Monarchy is the 
only form of Government that retains any credit in public opinion. 
The model Republic and the model autocracy are both exhibiting 
themselves before the world in a very unattractive light just now; 
but it is in vain to preach the superior merits of limited monarchy 
to the Greeks, or to any other people who have the misfortune to 
be without a Government, if the commodity is not to be had. 
Limited monarchy is an admirable thing when there is a monarch 
to undergo the operation. But it is necessary first to catch your 
monarch. 

The backwardness of the German Princes is not, in truth, so 
unintelligible as it appears to be at first sight. In old time, Royalty 
was synonymous, in the general estimation, with the fullest 

ssible measure of happiness that could fall to the lot of a human 

eing. ‘As happy as a king” was the proverbial expression for 
the greatest conceivable enjoyment. The king had abundance of 
power, and abundance of money, and therefore all the external 
appliances for procuring enjoyment were at his command. The 
tradition survives still, so that a general feeling of surprise is 
created by the refusal of any one to accept a crown. But the 
reality no longer corresponds with the tradition. The efforts of 
successive generations struggling after liberty have very materially 
diminished, in Constitutional States, the advantages which were 
supposed to attach to the position of the monarch. His power 
has been reduced to a vanishing point, or, at best, must be exer- 
cised clandestinely by secret personal pressure. Whatever he ma 
contrive to do behind the scenes, the Constitutional Monae 
ostensibly and theoretically performs no other duty than that of 
presiding at the pageants of the State. He reigns, but does not 
ay ee or, in other words, he holds courts and goes in processions, 

ut does not guide the policy of the nation. Practically it is probable 
that the Sovereign is generally able to take advantage of hitches in 
the working of the constitutional machine, so as to exercise a 
— of back-stairs influence with his own Prime Minister. 

ut, professedly, the Minister assumes the complete control, and 
accepts the unlimited responsibility of every administrative act. 
As far as our present experience enables us to judge, no political 
arrangement that has ever been devised is so well calculated to 
further a nation’s happiness. But it by no means follows that the 
Sovereign is an equal gainer by the process whichshas given liberty 
to his subjects. In States where constitutional government is 
thoroughly developed, he is the one man who may not express 
aloud an opinion upon any political question. Unless he is con- 
tent to work underhand, he is the only educated man in his own 
dominions who is absolutely denuded of political power. It 
is clear that there must be a large class of minds who, under 
such restrictions, would not appreciate the boon of being 
made as happy asa king. There are men by whom the pomp 
and circumstance of supreme power, divorced from its reality, 
would be felt as a mockery; and it would be among such 
men only that it would be possible to find the enterprise 
and ambition that would be required to induce a man to 
venture to involve himself in the stormy destiny of Greece. 
Some, of course, there are, to whom the mere ceremonial attaching 
to their office would be a prize; and there may be others who 
would silence their own feelings for the sake of the good that they 
might do. But these would be extremes on either side. As a 


rule, it must in the nature of things be expected that, as the real 
conditions of Constitutional Government are more and more 
understood, the nations of the world will be very eager to set up 


constitutional thrones, but it will be more and more difficult to 
find candidates to fill them. It is quite intelligible that the 
Greeks should long for institutions that have succeeded so well 
elsewhere ; but it would be unreasonable to complain that the 
future of a Greek Constitutional Monarchy should seem somewhat 
less inviting from the sovereign’s point of view. 

Whatever its cause, this delay in tinding an occupant for the Greek 
throne is pregnant with disquietude to the rest of Europe. If the 
Government remains provisional for any length of time, rivalries 
cannot fail to arise among those who com it; and the rivalries 
of those who have risen to power by revolution are rarely settled 
without an appeal to force. The indefinite continuance of a 
Government whose original tenure was provisional would furnish 
a pretext and ny i mama. to the large class of adventurers to whom 
disorder would bring pecuniary gain. And if civil war broke — 
would be impossible tor Europe to look on with indifference. 
relapse of Greece into a barbarism worse than that of the Turkish 
Empire from whose yoke she was emancipated by united Europe, 
would be a practical satire — their former policy to which the 
Great Powers could hardly submit. But any attempt at coercion on 
their part would prematurely bring on that Eastern catastrophe 
which statesmen for so many generations have been struggling to 
avert. It would be scarcely possible that the Christian races subject 
to the Porte should not make some effort to better their condition in 
the confusion; and the feeble framework of the Turkish Empire 
could not withstand the exhaustion of another amputation. It 
seems hard that Europe should be bound to find the Greeks 
a king on pain of being plunged into war. This practice of 
importing kings from foreign parts is entirely a modern 
luxury. Of old, nations were accustomed to depend upon 
native industry for the production of that as well as other 
commodities. ‘The claims of blood, which the nineteenth century 
was supposed to slight, appear, on the contrary, to be rated more 
highly than at any previous period in the history of the world. 
The ancient view was that kings were human beings, and that, if 
the son of a king could not be obtained to fill the office, another 
human being would do quite as well. But in this age the world 
Pasay to have accepted, for this purpose at least, the Darwinian 
theory that a variety may, in course of time, become a species. 
Kings, it seems to be held, were originally human ; but they can 
no more be raised now from a common human stock than a golden 
pippin can be raised from the seed of a crab-apple. The Greeks 
would do wisely to revert to the ancient practice ; though, as it 
was most concerned with the genesis of despotic autocrats, it 
could scarcely be applied to the constitutional requirements of 
modern politics. If it were not almost certain that the selection 
of a native ruler would only give a temporary advancement to an 
adventurer and entail a chronic anarchy of indigenous factions on 
the country, it might be almost pardonable to suggest that if the 
Greeks want a king, they had better leave off hunting through all 
Europe for stray cadets of a royal house, and elect some Saul from 
among themselves. Let them elect the man who is a head and 
ro taller than anybody else, or the man whose horse neighs 
first, or adopt any other test which may be similarly justified b 
precedent. Even by such modes of selection as these they wi 
probably obtain more sympathy for their national —— and 
religion than can be developed in a young German prince by any 
conceivable manipulation. At all events, they will have the con- 
solation of knowing that his fate is bound up in theirs, and that 
he will not be able to misgovern them for thirty years, and then 
return to the Court from whence he came, comfortably laden 
with the spoils of their revenue. 


MR. PUNSHON’S LECTURES. 


T seems to be agreed that, next to Mr. Spurgeon, the greatest 
I light of the Dissenting firmament is Mr. Fonda. Mr. Spurgeon 
has the greater celebrity as a preacher, while Mr. Punshon is consi- 
dered to be unsurp 
Mr. Punshon’s lecture upon Wesley, which he delivered this week 
at Exeter Hall, is well worth hearing, even by those who do not 
extravagantly admire either Wesley or his professed followers. 
This lecture occupies two hours without seeming at all too long. 
It avoids dulness without degenerating into butfoonery, and it pro- 
vides what may be fairly called intellectual recreation for that 
numerous class which chooses to exclude itself from many of the 
usual sources of innocent amusement. The compassion which 
one is apt to feel for the chairman and other dignitaries on 
the platform at an Exeter Hall meeting has nothing to excite it 
when Mr. Punshon lectures. All public men in England have to 
submit to be a good deal bored, and no doubt habit makes endur- 
rance easy; but still if there are to be speeches without even the 
solace of a dinner or the opportunity of going to sleep, it is a 
ag: advantage to be able to put up such an effective orator as 

r. Punshon. We do not think that Whitfield and Wesley were 
the two next greatest Christian missionaries after St. Peter and 
St. Paul, but still they wrought a wonderful work, of which those 
who claim to be their successors are able partially to pe. 
to themselves the credit. It may be supposed that an assemblage 
of “the Connexion” listens to the history of its founders’ lives 
with much the same sort of pleasure which Englishmen in 
general have felt in reading Mr. Kinglake’s description of the 
battle of the Alma. Perhaps the line between fact and we 
tion is not always clearly drawn, but still it is comfortable to 
believe that those who read or hear are made of the same stuff as 


in lecturing. We must honestly say that 
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the doers of such sublime deeds. Mr. Punshon himself appears to 
have as little bitterness as is likely to be found in a sectarian, But still 
it is only natural that he should exult in celebrating triumphs which 
were won, not exactly against the Established Church, but without 
her help or countenance. He exhausts all the resources of his 
language and all the power of his voice to bring before his hearers 
an adequate conception of Whitfield’s seating, He is not 
excessively partial in his estimate of Wesley’s career and charac- 
ter; and when he warms into eloquent applause of his hero's 
self-denying life and resolute and energetic spirit, there is no 
hearer—let him belong to any Church or to none at all—who will 
not own that Mr. Punshon, of the homely name and look, is able, 
not only to preach to a narrow-minded sect, but to awaken chords 
which vibrate in the hearts of all mankind. 

After hearing what Mr. Punshon had to say about Wesley and 
his times, curiosity arose to know something of his previous 
lectures, which may be bought for the small sum of threepence 
each, and are honestly worth the money. It should be observed, 
that these lectures were primarily addressed to the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and we venture to say that they must be a 
pleasant and healthful change from the Bible classes and prayer 
meetings to which some enthusiasts suppose that Christian Young 
Men can contentedly devote all their evenings. So long as the 
honest and hearty Mr. Punshon is numbered among the lecturers 
at Exeter Hall, we think that young men may listen to the 
speeches of Lord Shaftesbury and Canon Stowell without danger 
of being emasculated. It is true that even Mr. Punshon is forced 
to propitiate the genius of the place by taking his turn at bela- 
bouring Bishop Colenso, whom he called “a spiritual garotter,” 
as the climax of the only ph of his lecture which 
we would recommend him to strike out before he publishes 
it. Our objection to the paragraph in question is, that it 
had nothing to do with Wesley, and amounted to very little in 
the way of refutation of Colenso. But Mr. Punshon can, and 
often does, raise Exeter Hall above its usual level. The subject 
of his last year’s lecture was Macaulay, and we find that in the 
course of it he declaimed the ballad of the battle of Naseby, and 
the greater of Horatius, which, we are quite sure, did not 
suffer in spirit and energy by his manner of recital. It is really 

uite consoling to discover that even Christian Young Men like to 


How well Horatius kept the bridge, 
In the brave days of old — 

and that the echoes of Exeter Hall are sometimes laden with 
martial ballads instead of their ordinary burden of evangelical 
hymns. It will be in the memory of everybody that Macaulay 
gave t offence to certain influential persons by speaking of 
“the bray of Exeter Hall;” and at other times he said and did 
many things to prove his ey omy 4 to the party which organized 
the Association Hefore which Mr. Punshon lectured. Under these 
aggravating circumstances, Mr. Punshon showed both sense 
and manliness when he spoke of Macaulay thus: —“I should 
like to pronounce that Exeter Hall is generous enough to 
forgive him, and that this, its very latest ‘bray,’ is a trumpet- 
blast which swells his fame.” The admiration which the 
lecturer expresses for Macaulay's genius is unbounded; and 
there cannot be any doubt that those who heard the lecture 
became eager readers of the Essays and the JHistory, to the 
possible neglect of the missionary business of the “ branch” 
to which they belonged. At the risk of shocking the 
leaders of the Association, we assert that Mr. Punshon could 
net have done it a much greater service. As a remedy for 
ignorance, narrowness of mind, and a want of refined and poetic 
feeling, we should venture with a good deal of confidence 
to recommend Macaulay’s works to the Association. But, of 
course, the Association could only accept Macaulay's teaching 
under reserves suitable to its character. Mr. Punshon, addressing 
an assembly of zealous Protestants, was bound to call in question 
that well-known in one of the Essays, which declares the 
author's belief in the perpetuity of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Mr. Punshon asks, “Is it really so? Are all the struggles of the 
a fruitless? Hus the blood of our fathers flowed in vain?” 
Essayist saw but from the level. Let the associated Christians 
ascend to the mountain-top where faith rests upon the promises. 
They will see that Popery is at variance with science, that it 
shrinks from knowledge, that it abhors freedom, that it loves not 
the Bible; “and then, remembering that they have a sure word of 
prophecy, and gazing down upon the city of harlotry and pride, 
where foul corruptions nestle, and the ghosts of martyrs wander, 
and the unburied witnesses appeal, they know that its doom is 
spoken, and that, in God’s time, Popery shall perish.” This 
is not a bad specimen of Mr. Punshon’s declamatory style, and it 
may serve well enough to show the way in which the Colenso 
controversy is now carried on at Exeter Hail. Perhaps 

Mr. Punshon’s assertion that Protestantism will outlast Pope 

is worth as much or as little as Macaulay’s opinion that it wi 
not. In another point it must be owned that Mr. Punshon shows 
himself an effective champion of his party. “Viewed from a 
Christian standpoint,” the great defect which he finds in Macaulay's 
life and writings is his negativism on the subject of evangelical 
religion. He does not impeach its sacredness. He was teo re- 
fined and too reverent for infidelity. “But did the solemn pro- 
blems of the soul, the whence of its origin, the what of its pur- 
Pee the whither of its destiny, never perplex and trouble him ?” 
d he regard Protestantism and Popery as influences equally 
Valuable in their day, and equally mortal when their werk was 


done? It has become fashionable to praise a neutral literature 
which prides itself upon its freedom bias, which some call 
liberality, but which an old Book calls by a different name. 
“That Book tells us that the fig-tree was blasted, not because it 
was baneful, but because it was barren; and that the bitter curse 
was denounced inst Meroz, not because she rallied with the 
forces of the foe, but because in her criminal indifference she came 
not up to the help of the Lord.” 

We do not think that the Christian Young Men have often had 
the opportunity of listening to sounder practical teaching than that 
which Mr. Punshon drew from his contemplation of the brilliant 
literary career of Macaulay. “The fact of his amazing know- 
ledge is beyond dispute. Then, how did he get it?” Did it 
come to him by the direct fiat of heaven, or was he favoured, as 
others, with a clear mind and a resolute will, with a high appre- 
ciation of knowledge, and a keen covetousness to he it his 
own? He had a wonderful memory, and a regal faculty 
by which all that he gathered goldened into a beauty of 
itsown. “ But it was the persevering industry of labour which 
brought stores to the retentive memory, and material to the creative 
mind. Work, hard work, the sweat of the brain through many 
an exhausting hour and through many a weary vigil, was the 
secret, after all, of his success. Many who slumber in nameless 
graves, or wander through the tortures of a wasted life, have had 
memories as capacious, and faculties as fine as he, but they lacked 
the steadiness of purpose, and patient thoughtful labour, which 
multiplied the ten talents — other talents besides them. . . 
It is the old lesson—a worthy purpose, patient energy for its 
accomplishment, a resoluteness that 1s boned by difficulties, 
and, in ordinary circumstances, success.” 

Mr. Punshon remarks that Macaulay’s images are rarely drawn 
from external nature. Following the same line of criticism, we 
should say that Mr. Punshon is rather fond of what may be called 
atmospheric business in his orations. In the lecture on Wesley 
he makes use of the fi of two aeronauts looking down 
from a balloon upon the earth wrapped in mist, and hearing no 
sound come up r send it except the clocks striking and the bells 
ringing in the churches. As a sample of the same kind of style 
we will quote part of the conclusion of his lecture on Bunyan :— 


It is ~~ # And, in the light of that morning, thousands of earnest 
flash with renewed brightness, for they have longed for the coming 
of the day. And, in the light of that morning, things that nestle in dust 
and darkness cower and flee away. Morning for the toilworn artizan! 
for oppression and avarice, and gaunt famine, and poverty, are gone, and 
there is social night no more. Morning for the meek-eyed student! for 
scowling doubt has fled, and sophistry is silenced, and the clouds of error are 
lifted from the fair face of Truth for aye, and there is intellectual night no 
more. Morning for the lover of man! for wrongs are redressed, and contra- 
dictions harmonized, and problems solved, and men summer in perpetual 
brotherhood, and there is moral night nomore. . . . . Morning! Hark 
how the earth rejoices in it, and its many minstrels challenge the harpers of 
Me ie It is morning! The light climbeth onward and up- 
ward, for there is a sacred noon beyond. That noon is Heaven, and there 
shall be no night there. 


THE WRONGS OF THE THAMES. 


HE Bill which has been introduced to sanction the formation 

of a new street from Blackfriars to the City (necessary 
though it is) is the climax to a strange series of jobs. The street 
would not have been wanted if the Embankment of the Thames 
had not been cut short before its legitimate terminus. The Em- 
bankment was curtailed to please the City, on the understanding 
= a contract—they were too clever for that) that the corporate 


unds should be applied to construct the substituted street. The ~ 


Embankment being thus got rid of, the City immediately declined 
its part of the business, and the London public will have to 
pay, by a prolonged term of the coal duties, all the expense of 
mutilating the Embankment project on which they had set their 
hearts. Whoever finds the money, the work undoubtedly must be 
done, but the manner of doing it is strangely of a piece with the 
treatment of the river from the earliest times. 

If a complete history could be obtained of all the wrongs 
which the Thames has suffered at the hands of private and 
corporate encroachers, it would furnish a striking illustration 
of the success with which so-called private mghts always 
contrive to establish themselves, in this country of vested interests, 
to the prejudice of the helpless public. The comprehensive 
~ for the embankment of the northern shore of the river has 

n mutilated out of regard for the rights of the owners and 
occupiers of wharf property between kfriars and London 
Bridges. The consequence is, that we shall have a quay com- 
mencing at Westminster, and suddenly stopping short after passing 
through Alsatia, which will be almost useless as an artery for traffic 
until further expense shall have been incurred to complete the line 
of communication to the heart of the City. The fact does not seem 
to have been brought before the Embankment Commission, that all 
the rights which were thus tenderly dealt with have sprung from 
encroachments by the City Companies and other land owners, and 
that the public once and actually enjoyed, the use of a 
quay over the whole of this contested land, until they were ousted 
by the proprietors who now set up their claims in opposition to 
the proposed resumption of what was once an undisputed public 
right. However groundless the claim of the wharf owners ma 
have been in its origin, it would, of course, be impossible to io 
lenge rights which have long since acquired prescriptive sanc-: 
tity, or to interfere with their — without giving the 


same ample compensation which made the fortunes of so 
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many victims to rail oe But apart. from the de- 
mand for protect A ing like a claim to be free from 
interference on any terms has been advanced, and practically sub- 
mitted to by the Commission; and it is not unimportant, in this 
view of the matter, to bear in mind the wrongful character of the 
acts by which the present possessors and their predecessors ac- 
= the possession which they insist on retaining undisturbed. 
t is certain that after the fire of London, whatever may have been 
the case before, a quay forty feet in breadth, along the whole 
frontage of this part of the river, was dedicated to the public. 
yond this limit commenced the private property of the Co 
ration and the City Companies. For a century at least, this 
valuable public thoroughfare continued open, and it may be found 
marked in maps published not more than a hundred years ago. 
By some means or other, the adjoining proprietors succeeded in 
absorbing the roadway in front of their holdings; and so quietly 
was the robbery of the public effected, that it would be ditlicult 
now to assign the date, or to prove the method of the encroach- 
ments. One or two narrow leading to public stairs and 
landing-places are all that now remains of the land which be- 
longed to the public, and some of these are at the present moment 
in course of deglutition by the adjoining wharfowners, by a process 
which may be similar to that by which the more important right 
of road along the shore was gradually extinguished. Nothing is 
easier for the occupier of a wharf than to encumber a public ap- 
proach with bales and casks, until the public cease to use it from 
sheer disgust. A few years pass by, and the memory of the 
old publie right begins to fade away; and after a respectable 
riod of this kind. of encroachment, the original wrong matures 
into aright, the old highway becomes merged in the private pro- 
perty which adjoins it, and is ready to be used as a new ground of 
resistance to projected improvements, or as the foundation of a 
further claim for extravagant compensation. All this is now 
merely matter of history, but it is a cruel aggravation of the 
obstruction offered to the proposed embankment to know that the 
quey which the wharfowners refuse even to sell was once the 
common property, for purposes of trafic, of all whose business took 
them along the river bank. 

The absorption of this ancient highway, though the most impor- 
tant, is not the only encroachment of which our ill-used river has 
to complain. From some very remote time, the City of London 
claimed what was called the right of conservancy over the Thames. 
By virtue of this real or 2 pen right, they insisted on an 
absolute control over piers and landing-places, and « variety of 
other privileges, of which they now retain, we believe, very 
little besides their acknowledged jurisdiction over the Thames 
swans, At one time, the claim of the Corporation. was pressed 
so far as to threaten a contest with the Crown, as represented by 
the Board of Admiralty, for the ownership of the soil of the fore- 
shore between high and low water marks. What the result of 
this struggle might have been, what stores of mouldy learning 
might have been imported into it, and how much solid money 
might have been spent in the litigation, no one now can tell; 
for, under the influence of more than ordinary wisdom, it 
occurred to both parties that they were fighting for a barren 
right, and that all that could be desired on either side was that 
the jurisdiction over the river should be vested in some public 
body of trustees. who could be trusted to secure the remaining 
rights of the publie against further encroachments, and to promote 
the convenient navigation of the silent highway. Accordingly, a 
composite Board of Conservators was duly constituted by Act of 
Parliament in the year 1857, and the river was handed over to 
their control on behalf of the public. This arrangement might 
have been expected to bring to a close the long battle between 
publie and private rights, but it seems as yet only to have roused 
the vested interests to more energetic conflict. For some time the 
Conservators did but little for the aecommodation of the millions 
of Londoners who are in the habit of using the Thames for one of 
its legitimate purposes, as an approach to the City. Steamboat 
passengers have been compelled to land at all sorts of inconvenient 
yom which have been erected as private speculations; but at 
ength the Conservators have begun to provide more convenient 
aecommodation for the traffic in the neighbourhood of London 
Bridge. Two large floating piers have been commenced for this 
purpose, each stretching for about 100 yards pagallel to the shore, 
where the ancient quay once existed, and having access to it by a 
bridge, under which the lighters and other craft ean pass to the 
wharves in the rear of the pier-heads. A couple of public stairs, once 
the resort of wherries, but now little used, have a appropriated 
for the shore ends of the bridges; and the convenience of the public, 
and, as far as possible, of the whartingers, too, seems to have been 
carefully considered. But no sooner was the plan put forth, than the 
Conservators found themselves attacked by aswarm of hornets. All 
the wharves which were to be overlapped by the new piers would, 
of course, be rather less. easy to approach than they had been in 
former times; but, besides this, there was another more serious 
grievance. Some of the wharfowners—among the rest, the Fish- 
mongers’ Company—had been making large profits by hiring out, 
for the use of steamboat ae es fixed and floating landing- 
places on to what had once been the public quay. The new piers 
were certain to deprive the old dummies of their lucrative custom, 
even if the Conservators should not go on to remove the private 
piers as obstructions to the navigation. Under these circumstances, 
a fresh conflict. between private and public rights was, of course, 
inevitable. The Attorney-General—who had slept, in days gone by, 
when the whole river shore was stolen from the public—was now 


invoked to denounce the erimes of the Conservators in i 

one or two obsolete publie stairs to the purposes of their floating 
landing-stages. The Fishmongers’ Company, and a number of 
other wharfowners, insisted at the same time that their pro- 
perty was damaged, and their private rights infringed; and 
it seemed for a time doubtful whether the small fragment of 
its old rights, which the publie was claiming through its trustees, 
the Conservators, would not have to be given up to private: ra- 
pacity, For once, however, the Conservators have successfully 
repulsed their many enemies, and have rescued the Thames from 
becoming altogether private . It is curious to see 
what nice distinctions the privileges of the public were sustain 
and how narrow an they have had from being altogether 
swallowed up by the superior force of vested interests. The oa 
considerations which give the contest its interest in the eyes of the 
public could enter but to a small extent into a legal argument upon 
the precise limits of the powers ay by an Act of Parliament. 
By a piece of good luck, the work of the Legislature has for once 
held water; but the slightest glance at the judgment by which 
the rights of the Conservators have been established is enough to 
show how hair-breadth an escape they had. 

The theory of their Act was to give to the Board an almost 
absolute discretion inthe erection of piers and landing-places, clogged 
only by the condition of consulting the convenience of the public, and 
replacing any stairs that might be removed by others equally 
convenient. This last condition was held not to have been yet 
fulfilled, and the Commissioners only escaped an injunction 
because the Act did not require the substituted landing-places 
to be erected until after the new works should have been 
made. But the great difficulty arose out of the private claims 
of the wharfingers. The Act absolutely prohibited any in- 
terference with private rights, and the fate of steamboat 
passengers turned on the nice metaphysical question, whether 
an impediment to the approach of barges to a wharf was an 
interference with a public or a private right. The Fishmongers’ 
Company, and the rest of the wharfowners, maintained, with 
much plausibility, that the right of access to their own 
wharves was 2 right which belonged to them alone, and was 
essentially of a private character. The Conservators insisted 
that, whether a barge was going home to its own wharf or not, 
it could only navigate the river by the same right which 
was common to all the world. The conclusion of the Court was- 
balanced between these views, and it is now settled in law that 
the wharfingers have a private right of landing from their barges, 
but that this right only commences when the craft comes alongside 
the wharf; and that the interference of piers at some distance from 
the shore is an injury only to the public right of navigation, and 
is consequently within the competence of the Conservancy Board. 
Let us hope that this hard-won victory may be the commence- 
ment of an era when public interests will no longer be trampled 
under foot, and the Thames and its shores will once more become 
available for the public use. But many a statute, and = 
many a legal victory, will have to be compassed before this de~ 
sirable consummation can be reached. 


REVIEWS. 


BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS.* 


YEW writers of the —— day have combined as largely as 
Mr. Senior the study of books with the knowledge of men. 
A scholar, a lawyer, and a scientific economist, he always dis- 
lays the instinctive or habitual sense of expediency and i- 
bility which belongs to the man of the world. No periodical 
essayist could be better entitled to reproduce in a permanent form his: 
occasional discussions of subjects of intrinsic or temporary interest; 
and there is considerable advantage in reviving past discussions 
fer the benefit of a new generation of readers. Reviews and 
magazines, while they diffuse an enormous amount of knowledge 
which would otherwise be generally inaccessible, incessantly eover 
over with fresh deposits the layer of the former season; and the 
rapid process of stratification tends in each successive year to pro- 
duce a monotonous sees | of thought and an apparent level 
of attainment. Authors of the highest rank and controversies of 
vital importance are in some degree independent of fashion and of 
occasion; but much valuable knowledge is forgotten or obliterated 
because it hus had its tarn of public attention only a few years’ 
ago. It has often been that the history of which most 
men are especially ignorant is that which immediatel 
the time at which they first interested themselves in public affairs: 
It is still more generally true that the books which were popular 
in their early boyhood have seldom come within their notice. As 
the turf has its Blink — year or its Voltigeur year, the dinner 
table and the circulating library have also their distinguishi 
topie or their reigning writer. The present year will per be 
conneeted with the name of Kinglake, unless ecclesiastical im~ 
prudence succeeds in giving pre-eminent notoriety to Bishop 
Colenso. There was a Gorilla year, a Livingstone year, and # 
year sacred to Uncle Tom. After a short interval it will begin 
to be doubted whether the intelligent — of the day are 
acquainted with Adam Bede or with in. The veteran 
commentator on books and affairs corrects in some degree 


* Biographical Essays, By N. W. Senior. Longman & Co. 
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the effects of time, when, striking a vertical section through a 
quarter of a century, he discloses the buried formations which his 
contemporaries remember on the surface. 

Seventeen or eighteen years ago, the publication of Feuerbach’s 
Remarkable Trials attracted general attention to the strange con- 
trast between the criminal jurisprudence of the Continent and the 
established traditions of England. It is well worth Mr. Senior's 
while to republish the singular illustrations of the German system 
which he extracted, in an article in the Edinburgh Review, from 
Feuerbach’s work and from other publications. The scandalous 
case of Rosalie Doise has lately excited general indignation against 
the forei ractice of extorting confession; but the essay on 
Feuerbach fully explains and illustrates the theory of inquisitorial 
justice. -According to the Bavarian code, and to the general 
system of Germany, the business of the judge is not to give the 
prisoner a fair trial, but to discover his guilt by any method which 
may be suggested by trained ingenuity. The assumed culprit is 
exposed to , to theatrical surprises, and, above all, to 
lengthened sufferings, which finally wear away his obstinacy. In 
the great majority of cases the machinery is effectual for its pur- 
pose, and yet the confession, when it is attained, is often insuf- 
ticient to cause a conviction. There seems to be a universal 
impulse among criminal lawyers to increase the excitement of 
prosecution by giving the victim a technical chance of escape, or 
rather, in Germany, of life. The different kinds of evidence are 
rated in Bavaria at certain fractional parts of the unit which is 
re: gras to represent judicial certainty. Confession is properly 
held insufficient to prove the corpus delicti, and questionable 
testimony, as of a relative, an enemy, or a person of bad 
character, may perhaps supply a fourth or an eighth of the 
requisite evidence. If the confession is estima’ at one- 
half, the whole proof may perhaps be only five or seven 
eighths, and the result is, not that the prisoner is acquitted, 
but that his punishment is mitigated in proportion to the 
deficiency of proof. The cruelty of the long previous im- 
prisonment seems either to be disregarded or to be justified as a 
part of the sentence for a crime which is afterwards fully ascer- 
tained. The exceptional case of innocent victims will never be 
rightly appreciated until individual rights and liberties become 
more fully understood beyond the range of the English language. 

In two cases of atrocious criminals selected by Mr. Senior, the 
truth was undoubtedly extracted by lengthened imprisonment and 
intimidation; but in one instance recorded by Feuerbach, a priest 
named Riembauer, who had murdered his mistress, was, notwith- 
standing his own confession, not capitally convicted. Mr. Senior 
discusses the advantages and drawbacks of the conflicting systems 
with an entire absence of prejudice. He shows that in England 
Riembauer would have been convicted and sentenced in a few 
hours, while in Bavaria several years elapsed between his arrest 
and his imperfect condemnation. Another murderer, who was 
tried in Holstein, would probably have been acquitted in default 
of evidence, as many = of similar crimes have escaped 
in England. On the whole, there can be no doubt that the foreign 
practice favours the discovery of guilt, although it is grossly 
oppressive when suspicion falls on an innocent person. It is often 
hastily assumed that the laws of England coincide with the 
natural laws of justice, and yet the moderation and impartiality 
which they enjoin upon criminal courts are but the late product 
of a highly artificial morality. The institution of juries has, to a 
great extent, trained the whole community to legal habits of 
thought ; and it would be considered as culpable to convict a prisoner 
on an extorted confession as to poison a fox or to shoot a partridge 
on the ground. Animals fere or vee nature are equally entitled to 
law, that is, to a fair chance of saving their lives. The professional 


~ prosecutor would despise a victory which had not been achieved 


according to the rules of the game. No English lawyer would 
listen to a proposal for the introduction of virtual torture as a 
mode of clearing up doubts in criminal cases; but Mr. Senior 
approves of the practice of questioning the prisoner ; and he shows, 
in his review of Lord Campbell’s Lives, that it was employed as 
late as the Chief Justiceship of Holt. 

The laity of the middle classes are less consistent than lawyers, 
and where their interest is strongly excited, they not unfrequently 
chafe against the restraints which balk their curiosity and their 
sense of justice. The Road murder furnished a strong illustration 
of the inconveniences of the English theory, for it was certain 
that the secret was known at least to one of the members 
of a small household. During the general perplexity whieh was 
felt, the Home Office was beset with suggestions for the discovery 
of the crime, which might possibly have been effectual if the plans 
eee had been compatible with the law of England. It was 
evident that, in this particular instance, a large portion of the 
community would have preferred the employment of torture to 
the perpetuation of a worrying aud indignant uncertainty. In 
private life, offences are hunted out by any means which are 
thought available, and confession, as the most plausible kind of 
evidence, is not rigidly excluded. German experience shows that 
in many cases confessions are false, but English courts hed, 
them round with pedantic and excessive restrictions. On the 
whole, however, the insular system is infinitely the simplest and 
the best. Within a few years the absurdities of the law of evidence 
have been for the most swept away, and Lord Campbell, by 
qroviliing for the amendment of indictments at the discretion of 

court, put an end to the special pleading which too often 
Provided an escape for criminals. It only remains to abolish grand 
juries, and to require the intervention of magistrates in the few 


cases which are now withheld from their cognizance. Not one 
innucent prisoner in a hundred is committed for trial, and when a 
almost certainly defeated. The occasional caprice of the jurors 
who deliver the final verdict is an inseparable uence of the 
principle on which the criminal jurisprudence England is 
founded. The share which the people take in the administration 
of ager has long ensured perfect harmony between law and 
public opinion. 

In some of his essays, Mr. Senior illustrates the tion of 
French justice under the monarchy, and the lawless violence of 
the revolutionary tribunals. The lives of the elder Berryer and 
of Trongon Ducoudray confirm and particularize the impression 
which is produced by the general his of their times. Both 
were eminent lawyers during the reign of Louis XVL, and both 
were exposed to suffering and danger in the monstrous anarchy of 
the Terror, Berryer with difliculty saved his life by retiring into 
obseurity during the period of violence, but he shared the dan- 
gerous confidence of Bourdon de I’Oise’s designs against Robes- 
pierre for six weeks before Thermidor g, and in the confused 
struggle which ended in the death of the tyrant, he bore arms in 
that part of the National Guard which defended the authority of 
the Convention. ~ Some of the well-known anecdotes which effec- 
tually refute the apologists of Jacobinism rest on the authority of 
Berryer. Two a from Montreuil disputed the title to a 
small property before the Tribunal des Minimes, over which Le Roy 
Sermaire, a violent democrat, presided : — 

The plaintiff rested his title on a deed of conveyance, which appeared on 
inspection to have nothing to do with the property ; the defendant’s case 
rested on an uninterrupted possession. “ How long,” said M. Le Roy Ser- 
maire, “has this possession lasted ?” “ Why, citizen President,” replied 
the peasant, “it must be at least eighty or ninety years, taking in my great 
grandfather, my grandfather, my father, and myself.” “ Then,” repli the 
Judge, “ you ought to be satisfied; every one in his turn; yours has 
lasted long enough in all conscience ; now let your poor neighbour have his 
turn.” 

Mr. Senior repeats a more atrocious — on the authority of 
a lady with whom he was himself acquainted : — 

My great grandmother, my grandmother, and my great aunt were guillo- 
tined on the same day. My great grandmother was ninety years old. 
When interrogated she begged them to speak louder, as she was deaf. 
“ Ecrivez,” said Fouquier ‘Tinville,“ que la citoyenne Noailles a conspiré 
sourdement contre la République.” 

Even M. Louis Blanc would scarcely su that the joke or the 
consequent murder of the old lady was paid for by Pitt. 

Somewhat later, M. Berryer was frequently employed in defend- 
ing neutral owners against French privateers; but as the local 
courts which then exercised prize jurisdiction took it for granted 
that no ship was really neutral, the only object of the proceedings 
was to cover the insurance by exhausting all methods of 
defending the vessel and cargo. Modern French writers, who 
claim for their country the vindication of what they call the 
freedom of the seas, are well advised in abstaining from all refer- 
ence to the real history of the Directory, the Consulate, and the 
Empire. After the second Restoration, M. Berryer, in concert 
with M. Dupin, defended Marshal Ney before the House of Peers. 
Mr. Senior justly censures the Duke of Wellington and the 
English Government for their refusal to stipulate for the impunity 
of the illustrious criminal, although it might not be legally 
secured by the capitulation of Paris. In recording the most 
striking incident of the defence, Mr. Senior omits to furnish the 
characteristic explanation. M. Berryer, according to his own 
account, after failing in his argument from the Convention of 
Paris, offered the technical objection that Sarre Louis, the birth- 
— of Ney, having recently been ceded to Prussia, he was no 
onger a subject of France : — 

Here, however, the counsel were interrupted by Ney—“ No,” he exclaimed, 
“J was born a Frenchman, I will die a Frenchman, Up to this time my 
defence was free, but I now see that it is to be fettered.” .. . . “Gentlemen 
Counsel for the prisoner,” said the Chaneellor, “ continue your defence within 
the limits which 1 have prescribed.” “ My lord,” said Ney, “I forbid my 
counsel to say another word. Your Excellency may give to the House what 
orders you think fit ; but as to my counsel, they may go on if they are free, 
but if they are to be restrained by your limits I forbid them to speak. You, 
see,” he said, turning to M. Berryer, who was anxious to continue, “ that it 
is a decided thing. I had rather have no defence than one chalked out by 
my accusers.” 

Mr. Senior can seldom be ch with a want of historical scepti- 
cism, but it is surprising that the frivolity of M. Berryer’s plea to 
the jurisdiction has not led him to suspect the real origin ot Ney’s 
patriotic apostrophe, which had previously been settled in eonsul- 
tation by his ingenious advocates. The story is told at length, 
apparently on the authority of M. Dupin, in the History of the 
edoration by Lamartine, who seldom condescends to so prosaic 
an adherence to the truth. He may be excused for consoling 
himself by the composition of some imaginary declamation sup- 

to have been addressed by the Marshal to M. Dupin and 
M. Berryer. When it was seen that a conviction was imevi- 
table— 

. Berryer whi te his client, “Now is the moment ; all is lost— 
your and to save your fallin 
with patriotism and nolleness in the presence of France.” “I understan 

ou,” answered the Marshal, and under the pretext of wanting air and rest 

retired, acoompanied by his two defenders, to settle in concert with them 
his attitude and his lan . They assured him with painful but necessary 
candour of the inflexibility of the Peers, and of the certainty of the sentence. 
“ But we have reserved for you,” said M. Dupin, “the means of sharing by 
your last noble words in the close of your trial and your life. 'We will return 
into Court, I will ask to defend you in my turn, and I will begin to plead-yeur 
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gr of a foreigner to France, which withdraws you from her own juris- 
ction by your birth at Sarre Louis, a town now detached from our dominion. 
At my first words indicating the purpose of covering you with the character 
of a foreigner, you will rise, you will interrupt me with a burst of indigna- 
tion and an impulse of patriotic feeling which you will not fear to assume, and 
you will forbid me to save your life at the price of your glorious nationality.’ 
M. Dupin proceeded to draw the extemporaneous formula which 
Ney was to deliver, and at the ee moment the Marshal sprang 
from his seat, and laid his hand on his heart — “ Non, monsieur, 
je suis Francais, et je saurai mourir en Frangais,” and so forth, 
according to M. Dupin’s instructions. M. de Lamartine’s comment 
is worthy of the theatrical contrivance which almost throws ridi- 
cule on the last hours of a hero : — 

L’émotion préméditée fut immense. L’instant, l’accent, le geste, le regard 

de l'aceusé y ajoutérent ce que la préparation n’avait pas prévu. La nature, 
comme toujours, dépassa toute prévision. 
M. Dupin and M. Berryer were of course aware that, if the peers 
had _ been inclined to listen to their audacious plea, their clients’ 
repudiation of their line of defence would not have deprived him 
of the benefit of the quibble. 

The “ Life of Troncon Ducoudray ” is not less instructive, and from 
the beginning to the end Mr. Senior's volume is full of interesting 
matter. His memoir of Lord King, which is the most strictly 
biographical of all the essays, contains some valuable remarks on 
the effect of the Bank Restriction Act, and on the principles of 
currency. A miscellany of so solid a character is seldom equally 
amusing. 


MAURICE DE GUERIN.* 


AURICE DE GUERIN was a young Frenchman who died 
a quarter of a century ago at the early age of twenty-nine. 
Very few persons during his lifetime knew anything of his 
tical powers, and the fragments which he has left have attracted 
ut little attention. The publication, however, of his journal and 
letters gives his name the interest which attaches to the story of 
aman whe could frame and express delicate thoughts, who 
carried into the ordinary relations of life an abiding fund of tender 
and genuine sentiment, and who, endowed with a passionate love 
of nature, felt also in a strong degree the adverse influence of 
Catholicism. Those, too, who wish to understand the scope and 
significance of that burst of literary force which, after the Revolu- 
tion of July, animated France with one a strong, if feverish, life, 
will find material for reflection in the pages of a writer who was 
separated by many of his habits and feelings from the general 
movement, and yet was constantly and irresistibly acted on by it. 
It is as a study of French domestic life, and as a source of new 
although faint light on the romantic literature of France, that we 
think this volume worth taking up. The compositions of Guérin 
do not strike us as either attractive or powerful; they are full of 
feeling, and are marked by the play * 2 subtle and sweet fancy; 
but although they have obtained a higher approval from critics 
who know what criticism is, we cannot trace in them any certain 
signs of a writer who, if he had lived, might have been great. 
His most ambitious productions are two prose poems—one called 
Le Centaure, and the other, of which only a fragment remains, called 
La Bacchante. They are attempts to convey the feeling which Greek 
literature awakens in the breast of an enthusiastic modern, and to 
convey it through the medium of a style wavering between that of 
St. Pierre and that of Chateaubriand. No one except a young man 
to whom the beauty of Greek thought was a personal possession 
could have written them, and the and harmony of the 
language shows that Guérin might, if he pleased, have had few 
rivals in the art of writing poetical prose. But they have, as all 
compositions of the kind must have, the radical defect of requirin 
us to throw ourselves into a forced and accidental frame of min 
before we can persuade ourselves to care about them. No modern 
naturally and easily — in Greek mythology at second hand. 
We have to swing ourselves off the earth, and cannot float gently 
upwards on the wings of imagination when we are invited to listen 
to an account in French prose of the Hours educating a Bacchante. 
Almost all modern pieces on classical subjects which have been 
successful have really been modern poetry in language, thought, 
and conception, with a shadow, perhaps, of the classical world 
hanging lightly over them, but otherwise quite modern. Laodamia 
and Ulysses are English poems about Greeks, got Greek poems in 
English. In his verse compositions Guérin appears to us to have 
been often feeble, and contentedly feeble. It is his letters, and 
especially his letters to his sister, that please and charm us imme- 
diately. But that which they have to offer us is the grace of an 
affectionate, sensible, delicate mind, and not any marked depth of 
thought or novelty of view. 

One of those —— sketches in the composition of which 
M. Sainte-Beuve stands unrivalled is prefixed to the journal, and 
tells us what little there is to be told of the life of Guérin. 
He was born in 1810, of a poor but noble family, in the 
South of France. In 1832 he had finished his education, 
at Paris, and at the Christmas of that year went to join Lamennais 
at La Chénaie in Brittany. It was the custom of Lamennais to 
have four or five young men living with him, not apparently with 
any definite purpose, but merely to study, and think, and pray, in 
the solitude where he composed the writings which then were 
making his name famous. Guérin never ap to have taken 
much to the philosophy of Lamennais, but he had for him the 


deep and admiring attachment which Lamennais inspired in s0 
many hearts. After he had been little less than five months at 
La Chénaie, Guérin writes to a friend: —“The more anyone 
advances in an intimacy of acquaintance with M. Féli (as Lamen- 
nais was called by his associates), the more he discovers in him those 
inner beauties of character and those perfections of the soul which 
no one can comprehend at a distance, and which are only revealed 
to those who can observe them in the bosom of a familiar society, 
His life is the life of devotion and sacrifice to the mission he 
has received, to fix what the future is to be.” Guérin even 
goes on to say that he had come to La Chénaie with a certain 
prejudice against Lamennais, whom he expected to find some- 
what imperious and t; but a closer intimacy convinced 
him that what seemed to outsiders to be pride and arrogance 
was only the lofty bearing of a man who has for himself a 
Christian humility, but who is convinced that he has somethi 
to reveal to the world which the world ought to know, and to 
which he is ready to sacrifice everything. The strange thing is 
that Guérin seems to have lived at La Chénaie, believing in the 
mission of Lamennais, and yet never making it, or its bearing, a 
part of his own thought. It is with the shapes of the clouds, and 
the songs of the birds in spring, and not with the F pare y of 
democratic Christianity, that he occupies himself. He notes in his 
a the variations in the atmosphere and in the face of the 
andscape, and poetizes about them in a fanciful and graceful way. 
Thoughts such as that primroses, with tufts of snow on them, 
looked like a group of young girls retiring from a wave under a 
sheet, and not schemes ob accommodating the Papacy and the Reve- 
lution, filled his heart ; and when, at the end of 1833, the estab- 
lishment of La Chénaie was broken up, Guérin left Lamennais 
with as slight traces of the influence of the teaching of his master 
as ever a disciple carried away from the presence of a man with 
a high spiritual mission. 
On leaving La Chénaie, Guérin went to some months with 

a friend, M. de La Morvonnais, who lived in an old house on the 
sea-coast of Brittany. La Morvonnais was recently married, and 
the picture of domestic ye eg which he beheld, and the domes- 
tie graces of those with whom he associated, affected Guérin in 
one way as much as the sight of the wild coast and wild sea of 
Brittany impressed him in another. It was to him a sort of half- 
way house between the religious retirement he had just quitted 
and the whirl of Paris to which he was bound. He found in 
this happy retreat, as he says, “a man of piety and poetical mind, 
a woman whose mind harmonizes so well with his that their souls 
seem the same, but doubled ; a child, in whom the first gleam of 
intelligence pierces like a star through the white clouds of in- 
fancy ; a simple life in an old house; the ocean which rolls up night 
and morning to greet us; and, lastly, a traveller descending from 
Carmel to go to Babylon, who leaves his sandals and his staff at 
the door, and enters the hospitable portal.” It would make, as he 
oes on to say, a pretty biblical poem; but the wanderer from 
Carmel had no time to stay to write biblical poems, and had to 
discharge the severer duty of seeking a livelihood at Babylon. 
He had to encounter, when he arrived there, all the difficulties and 
disappoiutments which beset the daily life of a young and sensitive 
man who finds himself at Paris with very insufficient resources, 
In one of his letters he describes the straits to which he was 
reduced, and his despair of being able to hold on while he 
completed the studies through which he had to pass before 
he could enter on a profession. He narrates with a 
mixture of grandiloquence and of the pride that scorns to blush 
for poverty, which are both so un-English, how he submitted 
to a friend “the terrible enigma of is destiny ;” and how 
his friend, trying to solve this awful riddle, made him sit down 
and calculate very accurately his debts and expenses, and finally 
brought out of the figures the practical conciusion that the terrible 
enigma would be unravelled by the possession of 5o0/., which 
Guérin forthwith asked for and chteine from his father. For the 
next few years, his life was chequered and darkened by his dislike 
for teaching and writing — his two means of earning his bread— 
and lightened by the reputation he fast gained in Paris as an 
accomplished and delightful conversationalist. At length, in 
1838, he had the good fortune to secure the heart and hand of a 
young Creole lady, who had sense enough to value her prize, and 
money enough to keep him from the labour he detested. ose 
who thought he only wanted leisure and freedom from care to 
win permanent fame now looked forward to his at last doing him- 
self justice. But it was not tobe. His gleam of happiness was 
a very short one. Consumption began to show its dreadful warn- 
ings, and although he moved southward, and had all done for him 
that affection could suggest > gage he sank rapidly, and died at 
the age of twenty-nine, within a year of his marriage. Like 
most clever Frenchmen of the period, he had ceased for some 
time to have any very clear faith in the Christian religion, but on 
his death-bed was willing to go through the process of “ be- 
coming once more a Christian,” to which the Reem Catholic 
Church attaches such a sin; value. 
Guérin had that power of observing the changes in a landscape, 
and of undergoing a variety of feelings in harmony with the vary- 
ing spectacle, which constitutes so large an element in modern 
—. No one could represent more amply that turn for seeing 
oursely marks 


es and our own fee in scenery which so ly 

modern poetry; and yet Guérin not only considered himself to 
stand, in some measure, aloof from the authors of his day, whose 
poetical fire he not inaptly com to the blaze of a stubble-field 


Guérin. Journal, Lettres et Poémes, Paris: Didier. 
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time of his most abundant poetizing to the influence of Catholicism. 
M. Sainte-Beuve expresses a thought very familiar to Frenchmen, 
and no doubt most sincerely felt by them, when he says that the 
love of nature is not in harmony with Christianity. He says that 
it was in vain that Guérin tried to reconcile the two — Pan could 
not be b t into agreement with Christ. There is much more 
truth in this than at first might seem possible to us in 
England, who have learnt to shape Protestantism so as to suit so 
many of our intellectual as well as our social tastes. But those 
who remember the mournful pages in which Cowper has left the 
record of his struggles will find in them an easy parallel to the 

of Guérin’s journal where he first lets himself go whither 
the rapture of spring and the loveliness of awakening nature call 
him, and then breaks off into reproaches of his own weakness and 
lamentations that such trifles as clouds, and trees, and streams 
should interfere with his meditations on the sublime mysteries of 
the Gospel. Guérin, however, like Cowper, was one of those 
men who, although they are sincere in their regret at this 
weakness of their nature, are still content to be weak, and 
do not really sacrifice to that which they think 
theoretically ought to stifle it in its birth, Guérin had 
also in a strong degree that turn for speculating on his own 
feelings in the presence of nature, and summing up shortly the 
results of the ulation, which was so profound a source of 
delight to Wordsworth. Many of the expressions he uses, and 
= ——- he evolves oan in this frame of mind, are 
‘elicitous and suggestive in a high degree. 

Perhaps the subject which’ next after the exploration of 
the apparent face of nature, most occupied his thoughts in his 
hours of poetical dreaming, was the wonder of physical creation. 
It was not the details of miraculous design, or the perfection of 
multiform beauty which enchanted him; it was the ancient 
insoluble puzzle, how and why things are. This is a thought to 
which he was always turning, and the power with which it seized 
on him was, it can scarcely be doubted, closely connected with the 
curious choice of Greek subjects in which he expressed the poetry 
of his youth. There is in Greek mythology a combination of 
simple ignorance about creation with simple attempts to explain 
creation, which still embodies all that speculating man has yet to 
say; but it embodies it in a form full of the freshness and the 
fancy of the early world, and thus generation after generation 
of the moderns * found, and will find, in Greek literature 
the best and most _— rendering of their own ceaseless, vague 
imaginings about the scheme of things. In the Centaur Guérin 
reproduced after his own fashion that which he thought he 
had found in Greek literature; and to have attempted such a 
thing, and to have produced a composition full of beauty of style 
and melody of rhythm, and penetrated with an air as to which 
we scarcely know at first whether it is classical or modern, is a very 
considerable achievement—even though there may be something 
forced in the attempt and artificial in the result. There is some- 
thing certainly pretty, and perhaps more, in such — as that 
in which we read that “Old Ocean, father of all things, keeps the 
secret of existence in himself, and the nymphs who surround him 
sing an eternal song as they dance, in order to conceal what 
might escape his lips when opened by sleep.” 


STORY’S ROBA DI ROMA.* 
HE - are past, for some reason or another, when travellers 
could describe the habits and manners of the upper classes. 
It was probably more possible to do so in the last century than in 
this, though even then De Brosse’s sketches of Italian society were 
not published, surreptitiously or otherwise, for fifty years after 
they were committed to paper. At present—when the channel 
which was once navigable between “sunny memories” and 
scandal has become still narrower and more difficult—we rejoice 
that the whole topic is commonly abandoned, and, in icular, 
we applaud Mr. Story, who selects as his special subject “the 
common life of the modern Romans, the games, customs, and 
habits of the people.” The water-colourists in whose hands 
they have been 'y left have transferred the pale and senti- 
mental colouring which suits their “ruins” to one of the most 
characteristic populations of modern Europe. Their “happy” or 
ferocious peasant is far indeed from the Roman of to-day, whose 
somewhat oversuspicious shrewdness and dry malarious humour are 
fully appreciated by Mr. Story. Our author’s forte, however, clearly 
lies not so much in the delineation of character as of habits and 
customs, which he paints with a minuteness worthy of Herodotus 
or Mr, Horace Mayhew. If, indeed, Mr. Mayhew could be imagined 
to possess the same familiarity with Rome as with London, and to 
have acquired a patois founded on Dr. Smith’s Dictionaries, we 
are not certain that Mr. Story’s book might not plausibly be attri- 
buted to him. 

It is Mr. Story’s great merit that he only once describes a ruin. 
As the “ culte des ruines” advances, we may hope that the objects 
of the “ culte” may, like other divinities, come to be worshipped 
rather than detested. Mr. Story’s business, at all events, Ties 
almost wholly with the modern Roman, whom he paints in a 
thousand and one gpm and readable sketches, from the very 


_ early moment when we are introduced to “the mother,” 


sit; 
«with both her nostrils stuffed with some sweet-scented ” to 


* Roba di Roma, By William W. Story. In two volumes. London: 


carefully guarded inst perfumes and fod herb, and 


in the “long trench” of the Campo 
renzo, which, since accession of the present 
Pope, has su ed the “ well-like ” yy dull heavy 
plunge, still, it seems, retained at Na t us thank the 
eeblest Government that ever attracted and condensed the — 
of taxation, for having put an end to the enormities which Mr. 
Story describes. Between these two extremes lies a world of happy 
existence — a host of games, from “morra” and the lottery to ihe 
“tombola” of the Villa J Borghese, theatres filled with the most 
naive and least blasé of audiences, the most brilliant of festas and 
festivals, and, best of all, May in Rome. Round these subjects, 
which form the main substance of the work, Mr. Story 
ups excellent sketches of the markets of the city, its 
its street music, the field sports of a tion, 
and other topics. Few who have been in Rome wi quite 
indifferent to the speculation whether “Bendemeer” is the same 
as ever. We rejoice to find that the bandit off duty and the 
pilgrim with the scallop-shell still gather at the foot of the great 
staircase of the Trinité de’ Monti, and that King Beppo’s smiling 
torso still flourishes halfway up. Everything is the same, ex- 
cept that the Temple of Venus, which, if we do not mistake, 
Mr. Story places on the Capitol, certainly never used to be there 
in old days. We must not forget Mr. Story’s excellent chapter on 
the Ghetto, “the oldest unbroken colony of Jews in Europe.” 
The Christians, we are told by Casalius, quoted by Mr. Story, 
when they abandoned the baths, and let the aqueducts go to ruin, 
were fully compensated by the purifying eflects of baptism, which 
“expels the innate foetor in the blood of man.” But the Jews of 
Rome—who have lost the one source of purity, and have never 
been willing to accept the other—have resisted in their Ghetto the 
full force of the “‘moving waters” of the Tiber, which in the exe- 
cution of their “ priestlike task” visit them every winter in their 
homes. Nothing has mended that foul and “ garlic-streaked” atmo- 
sphere, which Mr. Story has traversed, we should think, more often 
and more deliberately than most people. It would be too much 
to expect that he should have personally verified the singular 
statement that “the houses are all connected together on the 
upper floors, so that in case of inundation the inhabitants may 
freely traverse the place without setting foot in the street.” 

We follow Mr. Story with so much pleasure through the quiet 
scenes of the most illustrious and most rustic of capitals, that he 
must allow us to ask him why he has buried his pretty string of 

ictures under such a heap of tame jokes and ill-weeded erudition. 
There is‘no reason why his readers should be expected to possess 
the art of literary mining, and to disinter the vein of ore from the 
rude matrix in which it is embedded. In the first place, we 
have to say that Mr. Story’s jokes are intolerable. We are 
at a loss to understand how stories so old can be told 
with such extraordinary gusto, and can only surmise that the 
work of Joe Miller has been detained by censorial difficulties at 
the Papal frontier, and has only recently been admitted into 
Rome. Then, again, for what p has Dr. Smith existed if, 
every time the Coliseum is described, the different classes of 

ladiators are to be enumerated and distinguished—one of them 

ing, according to Mr. Story, the “ Mirmilli”? We are quite 
aware that it is very difficult to prevent a book about Rome per- 

tually changing its working level from the present to the past. 
cast as, in grammar, writers are always in danger of sinking through 
the thin crust into the deepest problems of metaphysics, so at 
Rome omnia exeunt in mysterium, and even Policinello has his 
Oscan pedigree. But the thing should be done as Beyle or Forsyth 
would do it, with art and grace; a brutal and disorderly anti- 
quarianism loses half the interest of antiquity. “ Extracts from 
Astrampsicus ” are of course impressive, and there is almost the 
charm of the word “ Mesopotamia ” about a reference of the fol- 
lowing kind, which we copy verbatim :—“Thitelm. Judicus, Lib. 
de Sculptil de Aureo Sigilio Marbod. i. de Gesum; Mart. Delrio 
de Mag. Disq. t. i. p. 58; Hierol. Beracoth, fol. 2” (vol ii. 
p. 326). But our breath returns in a very marked manner, when 
we find that Mr. Story (vol. i. p. 316) imagines “ cloacina” to be 
the Latin for a sewer, though we are again deprived of it when 
we are referred on this subject to “ Nimrod, vol. iii. p. 76.” 

When we consider (says Mr. Story, with some earnestness) the fact stated 
by Lactantius, that a statue was found in these cloacine by Fabius, repre- 
senting an unknown person, to which such mystery was attached by him and 
his colleague, that it was consecrated forthwith, and received the name of 
Venus Cloacina, it is plain that these works, so far from having been built by 
Tarquin, must have been ancient in his day. 

We must confess ourselves able to resist the inference. Else- 
where we find “ primavera” ay ayn) “the first true thing ;” 
and we read that, as is proved y “the verses of Prudentius 
written against Simmaco,” gladiatorial games were celebrated in 
“the time of the Emperors Valentiniano, Teodosio, and Arcadio,” 
This is a trifle; but it is by no means a trifle to say, as is said Yol. 
i. p. 343, that “according to the estimate of Tacitus, the inha- 
bitants” of Rome and the Cam “in the reign of Claudius 
amounted to no less than six millions.” On the contrary, Tacitus 
long a ix, whi , evotes to the question e 
Tom, he to the blunder of con- 

ing the citizens ayd the inhabitants of the city. The basis, 
however, of Mr. Story’s amended calculation is the very question- 
able assumption, that because the population of London stands to 
that of the British islands in the relation of one to ten, therefore 
the same was the case as to the numbers of Rome. Why single 
out the British capital, and not take the relation + wg 
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France, or Madrid to Spain, or Constantinople to Turkey? 
“Thou knowest not, my son,” how slipshod may be the 
reasoning of Pages standing knee-deep in footnotes and re- 
ferences. But full force of Mr. Story’s critical faculty 
is reserved for the chapter on the Roman saints. L 

before, he had us on our way to the Pamfili-Doria pines, 
to insist that Roman Catholic isms omit the Second Com- 
mandment; but here at last he revels in an uneasy Protestantism. 
There are, of course, many ardent souls who never tire of hearing 
about Santa Filomena, or “ the famous case of Miss Cunningham.” 
No doubt, too, Mr. Story is right in preferring the saints who 
distribute Bibles to those who merely carry their heads under 
their arm; but still most people now have ceased to make a stern 
as journey through the streets of Rome, and to bind up 
their Murray with the Book of Revelations. k ; 

It remains that, notwithstanding these blemishes, which might 
easily be removed, there is real value and pleasure in the book. 
A medley, like the “bacili per i partorienti’” which it describes, 
it is, no doubt, unlike them, not quite suited to languid or jaded 
appetites; but then these have ceased to trouble themselves with 
books about Rome. The many will probably find a charm in its 
excessive detail and fulness. To scores of Englishmen, the plea- 
sure of travelling is the pleasure of verifying guide-books, and 
Mr. Story’s work would lend itself easily to this process. We 
can fancy the delighted interest with which an honest and amiable 
tourist family would flatten its face against the glass door of the 
spezieria, to “verify” the circle of doctors with their goldheaded 
canes. We can also well imagine their hunting out the original of 
the following pleasant little picture :-— . 

One admirable specimen of this class [cobblers] sits at the corner of the 
Via Felice and Capo le Case, with his bench backed against the grey wall. 
He is an oldish man, with a long grey beard and a quizzical face —a sort of 
Hans Sachs, who turns all his life into verse and song. When he comes out 
in the morning, he chants a domestic idyll in which he narrates in verse the 
events of his household, and the differences and agreements of himself and 
his wife, whom I take to be a pure invention. This over, he changes into 
song everything and every person that passes before him. Nothing that is 
odd, fantastic, or absurd escapes him, or fails to be chronicled and sarcasti- 
cally commented on in his verse. So he sits all day long, his mind like a 
kaleidoscope, changing all the odd bits of character which chance may show 
him into rhythmic forms, and chirps and sings as perpetually as the cricket. 
Friends he has without number, who stop before his bench, from which he 
administers poetical justice to all persons, to have a long chat, or sometimes 
to bring him a friendly token; and from the dark interior of his drawer he 
often brings forth an orange, a bunch of grapes, or a handful of chestnuts 
supplied by them as a dessert for the thick cabbage-soup which he eats at 
mezzo-giorno. [Why not mid-day ?] : 
Besides, Mr. Story has literary talent which even the whole con- 
tents of his wastepaper basket cannot smother. The observant eye 
of an accomplished artist is constantly evident. The book abounds 
with graphic power unobtrusively employed. The following 
passage has something of the truthfulness and poetry, if not the 
orce or genius, of Mr. Browning's descriptions of summer in South 
Italy 

When the sun draws down to the horizon the people flock forth from their 
houses. All the chairs and benches in front of the café are filled—the streets 
are thronged with companies of promenaders — every doorstep has its little 
group—the dead town has become alive. Marching through the long green 
corridors of the gallerie that lead for miles from Albano or Castel Gandolfo to 
Genzano, whole families may be seen loitering along together and pausing 
now and then to look through the trunks of the great trees at the purple flush 
that deepens every moment over the Campagna. The cicale now renew their 
song as the sun sets, and croak drily in the trees their good night. The 
contadini come in from the vineyards and olive orchards, bearing osier- 
baskets heaped with grapes or great bundles of brushwood on their heads. 
There is a crowd around the fountains, where women are filling their copper 
vases with water, and pausing to chat before they march evenly home 
under its weight like stout caryatides. Broad-horned white oxen drag 
home their creaking wains. In the distance you hear the long monotonous 
wail of the peasant’s song as he returns from his work, interrupted 
now and then with a shrill scream to his cattle. White-haired goats come 
up the lanes in flocks, cropping as they go the overhanging bushes, and, 
mounting up the bank to pluck at the flowers and leaves, they stare at you 
with yellow glassy ven and wag their beards. The sheep are huddled into 
their netted folds. Down the slopes of the pavement jar along ringing files 
of wine-carts going towards Rome; while the little Pomeranian dog, who 
lives under the triangular hood in front, is running about on the piled wine- 
casks, and uttering volleys of little sharp yelps and barks as the cars rattle 
through the streets. If you watch the wine-carriers down into the valley, you 
will see them pull up at the wayside fountains, draw a good flask of red wine 
from one of the casks, and then replace it with good fresh, water. 


STANLEY ON JEWISH HISTORY.* 


D:*: STANLEY’S manner of treating the history of the Jews 
is characteristic of himself, and to a certain degree of the 
times when he is writing. He treats it, be to a certain point, with 
great originality and vigour, yet essentially in its old aspect and 
under its received understanding. He uses his materials with no 
subjection to the letter, and he has brought out the picturesque and 
the life-like lights which knowledge, and comparison, and imagina- 
tion can throw upon it, in a way that never has been equalled in 
England before. But he also resolutely and deliberately treats it 
as history found in the Bible—as the history of a people “not 
reckoned among the nations ”—the history of the Church. Ewald 
and Renan see in it only the history of the gradual progress of the 
highest religiousideas, Dr. Stanley, in addition to this, sees in it the 
history of the gradual progress of the true religion. But here he 
stops. He accepts the critical and historical way of dealing with 


* Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church. Part I—Abraham to 
Samuel. By A. P. Stanley, D.D, Murray: 1863, ; 


the subject—he ts the religious and believing way ; but into 
the questions arising between the two he does not enter. He is 
aware of them. He does not ignore or undervalue them. But 
feeling either that they are not ripe for adequate handling, or 
that he is not qualified for the task, or that, with our means of 
knowledge, to reconcile may mean merely to sacrifice one set of 
truths to another, he leaves them alone. He draws strongly and 
distinctly the limits within which he will speak. ithin 
those limits he is full of interest in his subject; he has 
brought it all to life again in his mind; he is brilliant, rich, 
instructive. Beyond those limits he is silent. It is not an im- 
pregnable position to take; but it is a natural one, and, on wide 
grounds, a reasonable one; and it is one in which the majority 
will sympathize with him; and we have no right, in the 
resent state of thought and knowledge, to require a man to 

yond the line he has deliberately laid down for himself. He 
tells us beforehand that beyond it he cannot satisfy us—he has 
nothing to say. It is well if, within the bounds he has chosen, he 
has so much to tell us as Dr. Stanley tells us. 

He treats his subject as history, but always as sacred history. That 
is to say, he accepts the Christian revelation as the point to which 
the whole series of events described in the Old Testament was 
providentially intended and ant, to lead up; and in the 
course and progress of these events, he holds that at certain con- 
junctures it is possible to trace distinctly the manifestation of 
divine action. Jewish history, he holds, was from beginning to 
end the ordained preparation for a religion which is divine; and 
the veil is much thinner in the Jewish history than in the other 
— prpenteny histories of Greece and Rome, and even India, 
which hides the presence and working of Him from whom 
that religion comes. But, this laid down, he devotes his lec- 
tures to bringing out, in every possible way, and with all the 
foree which he can give, by a vivid and highly wrought 
manner of representation, that the history of the Jews is a real 
history—a history in which men, events, and tendencies are to be 
judged of with the same freedom and under the same conditions 
asin any other history of human actions and character—a history to 
be explained and elucidated as other histories have been, by critical 
examination of its — by more accurate interpretation, by 
wider and more intelligent comparisons. This is what he under- 
takes to do with the portion of the history of the Israelite people 
from Abraham to Samuel. The ground has been prepared for him, 
as regards the critical part of his task, by the labours mainly of 
foreign scholars, and especially of Ewald, the Niebuhr, as he 
suggests, of the Old Testament history — the Niebuhr, in his vast 
learning, his acuteness, and his enthusiasm—and the Niebuhr, it is 
to be added, in his rashness in accepting proof, and in the bold and 
arbitrary ee of many of his theories. But the materials 
are not all foreign. Much has been the result of Dr. Stanley’s 
independent and laborious study. And to this he has added what 
is ana | his own, and what his predecessors could not impart 
to him — the power of giving ility and life to his concep- 
tions of men and things, which comes from very wide historical 
knowledge joined with and warm sympathies, and that 
inward eye of the painter of characters and scenes which nothi 
escapes, and which is able to combine and call up with origi 
freshness the facts and truths which without making an 
impression across other men’s minds. Dr. Stanley has followed the 
footsteps of his master, Arnold, with rather curious exactness. His 
lectures bear much the same relation to the investigations and 

eculations of Ewald which Arnold’s Roman History did to those 
of Niebuhr. 

There are advantages and disadvantages in this mode of treat- 
ment. One great advantage is the sense of truth, and the greater 
intelligibleness, given to much that is dim and obscure. The 
history, for instance, of the Judges, is the history which to 
ordinary readers of the Old Testament is the most confused and 
unattractive; and it is the one which, under Dr. Stanley’s hands, 
is made to assume the most natural as and one full of 
singular interest. Again, Dr. Stanley carried into the 
Old Testament history one of the most characteristic principles 
of his master, Arnold. That which, when Arnold first began 
to speak about history, most impressed people as_ peculiar 
his own contribution to the improvement of its methods, 
was the power and earnestness with which he broke down 
the conventional and imaginary barriers between ancient 
and modern history, and pointed out that society in Greece and 
Rome was at bottom governed by the same laws, and presented the 
same phenomena, as the society with which we are familiar. In 
the same spirit, Dr. S insists on the nite 
between the times before and after the Gospel ; and he begins wi 
the Call of Abraham as the true starting point of that which is his 

ecial province—ecclesiastical history. And the thought is never 
absent from his mind, that the latest times, and even some of their 
apparently most modern features, find their counte in the 
earlier. He is always comparing, and always reminding us that 
the people we read of in the Bible were not only men of like 
passions with ourselves, but that their aims and ions were apt 
to take forms which, however marked by accidental differences, 
are substantially those which they take still. He strikes the key- 
note in his first lecture, where, by a somewhat fanciful applica- 
tion, he makes the vision of Abraham an expression of the mingled 
dark and light which was to come. “This is the mixed prospect 
of the History of the Jewish Church ; thisis the mixed prospect, in its 
The of what.is 


widest sense, of all ecclesiastical history. what 1 
past and what still is, are ever suggesting themselves, Heliopolis 
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is the Oxford of ancient Egypt, or rather the college gathered 
round the temple of the Sun, as Christ Church round the shrine 
of S. Frideswide ; and, later on, the Schools of the Prophets find 
many an illustration in the universities of Christendom. Gideon 
pore Scipio Africanus, Abimelech’s appeal to the Shechemites, 
eee I.’s claim of sympathy from the Saxons. The times of 
the Judges are the medieval period of the Jewish Church, pre- 
senting the same mixed and contrasted assemblage of good and 
evil, noble and base, as our own mediwval Church, and to be 
judged of on the same principles, without fear and without super- 
stitious reverence, but with fair and considerate justice. He is 
ever applying his knowledge of later times and later men to under- 
stand what is perplexing or seems unnatural in those earlier ones 
which are his subject; and what takes off from a supposed and 
unproved perfectness adds, in his view, not merely to the clear- 
ness of the story, but to the real interest, and, it may be, admira- 
bleness of a human example, which is not spoilt by being imper- 
fect and in harmony with its own times. And to a great extent 
he is right. He has in a high degree one of the most valuable 
powers of the interpreter of history—the power of detecting remote 
relations, and bringing together, and into the light, disguised re- 
semblances. And it is a power which may hope for new triumphs 
in each generation of inquirers, as men come better to know 
themselves. It is, as he reminds us, only within the last hundred 

ears that the significance of the character of Balaam has been 
towel out, and perhaps could be fully felt and appreciated. 

But this spirit wants controlling. The power to see and value 
differences is as necessary in history as the power to trace 
affinities, and Dr. Stanley seems better able to see how nearly the 
men and events of those early times resemble later ones than how 
they are separated from them. He is quite aware, as he says, that 
an “indiscriminate introduction of modern associations into the 
ancient and sacred world is almost as misleading as their entire 
exclusion.” But when we read his book, the romantic and the 
pictorial quite overpower our sense of the distant, the sacred, the 
real. He _ forth his scenes with such profusion upon us, 
envelo em, where necessary, with such convenient vagueness, 
and where nece , throws on them such vivid and many- 
coloured lights, that we begin to ask ourselves what we are 
reading about. With his vast stock of historical knowledge, with 
his keen perception and remembrance of all that marks the aspects 
of Eastern life, with his minute and ever ready acquaintance with 
the text of the Bible, Dr. Stanley never seems to doubt that he has 
been able to catch the very movement, and expression, and secret 
thoughts of those whom he describes. We may be carried away 
with all this at the time ; but we cannot help having the suspicion 
that the brilliancy is excessive, that from the stern old record 
matters do not y appear in the distinct, rounded, imaginative wa, 
in which Dr. Stanley marshals them. And next, we are, in the end, 
tempted to forget, in the overloading of associations, and the indis- 
criminate splendour and vividness of scene after scene, that a great 
deal at any -ate does, in fact, rest on substantial ground, and is full 
of new anr. most striking illustrations. There is one characteristic of 
the Bible which Dr. Stanley has missed, and which we must think 
he might have sometimes studied to advantage; and that is, its 
sobriety, and its grave and lofty reticence. 


GREECE AND ITS INSURRECTIONS.* 
HIS little book shows us how the world may change in the 
space of nine years. We do not exactly see why it should 
have been reprinted now, as it seems to have been, without a word 
of comment or explanation of any kind ; for the ape part of it 
is really a pamphlet on the state of things both in Greece and 
elsewhere in the year 1854. It is written throughout in the 
present tense, and it ends with announcing, as the piece of 
news, that King Otho has appointed a new Ministry with Mavro- 
kordatos at its head. The book, therefore, is not immediately 
practical in 1863, while it is written in a strain too passionate and 
too ephemeral to be accepted as a real history of 1854. It gives 
us some details which, if trustworthy, are curious; but a prudent 
man will be slow in believing either what Greeks tell him about 
Turks, or what Turks tell him about Greeks. It is more curious 
as showing how Greek matters looked, in the heat of the Russian 
War, to a Frenchman bitterly hostile to Russia, but not wholly 
the enemy of Greece. 

The book consists of two parts, which seem to have come 
together by accident. The first contains a little sketch of the 
history and state of Greece down to the beginning of the Russian 
War, written, for the most part, — and straightforwardly 
enough. To be sure, M, Texier ws off with a bit of fine 
writing and a blunder into the bargain : — 

Depuis le jour funeste ou le consul Mummius livra Corinthe aux flammes 
et proclama sur ses débris que l’Achaie était réduite en province romaine, le 
sol hellénique n’a pas cessé d’étre en proie aux fiéaux les plus terribles, 
Now it is a disputed point when Achaia became a Roman 
Province, whether immediately upon the conquest or a good 
many years later; but, at all events, the picture of Mummius 
yoru | his proclamation among the ruins Corinth is 
due wholly to the imagination of M. Texier. But one must 
expect mistakes in one who, when writing about medieval and 
modern Greece, knows the highest authority on the subject only 
as “wun Ecossais nommé Finlay” (p. 93). But we must do 


* La Gréce et ses Insurrections. Par Edmond Texier. Nouvelle Edition. 
Paris: Lévy. 


M. Texier the justice to say that his mistakes come mainly in the 
second where he has got upon recent matters, and is, 
perhaps pardonably, too fierce to be accurate. Either he or his 
i 80 we not only have Paramitia for Paramythia 
(which is per ino to 
all the same); but such common names as Hemus, A ja, and 
is are disguised under the forms of Hunus (p. v4 
Nurbracie (p. 214), and Charleis (p. 285). When M. Texier te’ 
us that “les luttes des Pé contre les Hellénes ont eu pour 
théitre les rivages — we, in our utter ignorance who the 
Pelasgians were, or what they did, cannot pretend to contradict 
him. But we must demur to M. Texier’s chronology when he 
of “le quatorziéme siécle” as “1’époque ok chute de 
onstantinople.”” We must demur to his ethnology when he says 
that “le véritable noyau des Grecs échappés a I’6pée Mahométane 
forma le canton de Souli.” M. Texier Bole throughout into the 
silly way of calling all the Orthodox subjects of Turkey Greeks. It 
should always be remembered, and we have often brought the fact 
forward, that the War of Independence was a movement quite as 
much Albanian as Hellenic. Many of the noblest worthies of the 
struggle by both land and by sea were not Hellenes but Alba- 
nians. Among them were Mark Botzarés and his Souliotes. In the 
night battle of Karpenési, where he fell, there could hardly have 
been either a Greek or a Turk e ; it was fought between 
Orthodox Albanians on the side of Independence, and Catholic 
Albanians in the service of the Sultan. Now that the Orthodox 
Albanians have thoroughly thrown in their lot with the Hellenes, 
they may be fairly called by a common name; but it produces the 
same sort of confusion to apply the Greek name to Albanians of 
past times as it does to apply it now to Serbs or Bulgarians. But 
we cannot expect attention to such points from a writer who 
seriously believes that Pyrrhus had to resist invasions by Philip 
and Alexander: — 

Sans nous arréter aux récits de la mythologie et des pottes, 
rappeler le belliqueux us. Pyrrhus, ce condottiere de Vere romaine, qui, 
avec un petit nombre de combattants montagnards, ancétres des Klephtes et 
des Souliotes actuels, fit la conquéte de la Sicile, imprima la terreur aux 
armées de Rome et put résister la puissance des deux conquérants macé- 
doniens. Philippe et Alexandre n’ostrent venir l’atteindre derritre ses 
montagnes, ou il vivait avec autant de sécurité que l’aigle dans son aire. 

The former va of the book consists, as we said, of a slight 
sketch of the history and state of Greece down to 1854. e 
second professes to deal yo | with the insurrection in Tiressal 
and Epeiros in that year, prefixing a full account of the Menschi- 
koff mission, and generally of the origin of the Russian War, 
written of course from the point of view of the pree-Kinglake period. 
M. Texier is very French. He is full of the “longanimité ” of his 
a he discourses eloquently of the wrongs of the Catholic 
Church and the Latin race; he once or twice prophesies that 
when the history of the causes of the war shall be written, so and 
so will be said about them. Now that the history of the causes 
of the war has been written, it proves not to be quite in 
harmony with M. Texier’s predictions. One hardly sees why 
all this purely ephemeral matter should have been put out 
again now, but it is rather amusing to read. As soon as vt Texier 
gets into his second he at once changes his style and his 
manner of printing. the first he wrote in a reasonable 
style and in phs of a reasonable length; in the second, he 

opts the French grand style, with all its point and all its 
solemnity, all its metaphors and all its abstractions, and its 
broken up into as man phs as there are sentences. 
is a sort of style which, we need hardly say, is as different as 
possible from the style of really good French writers; still it is 
a triumph—one should, perhaps, rather say an “ ovation ”— in its 
own way. The thing is so much better kept up than in any 
English imitation. hen a Frenchman personifies “la Révolu- 
tion” through half-a-dozen sententious pages, one gets half 
imposed upon into believing that it really means something; but 
when his ve ape begins to tell us how “the Revolution” 
eats and drinks, and makes speeches, and cuts throats, one does 
nothing but laugh outright. Here is a bit of the awful way in 
which ‘M. Texier deals with present politics : — 

La France et l’Angleterre avaient donc été indignement jouées la 

urrait, en a itique ies a 
les le pere de Othello 
au moment oi elle le quitte pour s’attacher au More de Venise. 

La Russie a mis en séquestre deux des provinces de empire ture. Quoi 
de plus grave et de plas ouvertement attentatoire aux clauses du pact 
euro) n 

Cependant, les deux grandes puissances occidentales, malgré l’initiative de 
violence et d’agression que la Russie vient de prendre, n’ont pas encore 
renoncé & tout espoir de conserver la paix et déviter & l'Europe les tristes 
suites d’une confi ion générale. 

On forme la confé: de Vienne, dont nous n’avons pas & rappeler ici les 
détails, mais seulement le résultat. 

On sait que les représentants des quatre puissances an s’enten- 
dirent pour rédiger une note qui donnait ample satisfaction, matérielle, 
au moins morale, aux prétentions de la Russie. 

When we look back on the Greek war of 1854 with the expe- 
rience of nine more years, it is a thing which one can take v 
coolly. Every one concerned acted just as it was natural that he 
should act in the position in which he found himself, and it is hard 
to blame anybody except two people, who are now hardly worth 
blaming, namely, King Otho and Queen Amalia. Perhaps no one 
is now such a mad lover of Turks as to deny that Epeirots and 
Thessalians have a perfect right to reyolt whenever revolt has 
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a fair chance of succeeding. No one who admires Garibaldi can 
deny that their independent brethren have a right to help them. 
No one, on the other hand, can wonder that the Sultan and his 
Turks should do their best to put such a revolt down ; if its sup- 
pression is not attended with needless cruelty, no one can blame 
them for so doing. Again, in the actual position of the European 
Powers, it was perfectly natural that Russia should in every way 
encourage a revolt which might act as a formidable diversion ; it 
was equally natural that England and France should unite to 
suppress it. Putting ourselves in an eS of all the parties in 
turn, there is really nothing to wonder at or to blame in the 
conduct of any of them. We say to blame, because any blame 
which any one may fix upon either Russia, France, or England for 
beginning the war rests upon the beginning only, and not on the 
carrying on. An opinion either way of the right or wrong of the 
struggle itself cannot affect our judgment of particular trans- 
actions in the war. Granting the existence of the war, there is 
really nothing to blame either in that side to which the insurrec- 
tion was convenient fostering it, or in that side to which it was 
inconyenient putting it down. But we may fairly blame the 
wretched shilly-shallying of the Greek Government—not daring to 
declare war against Turkey, not daring to help the insurgents in 
any avowed way, but giving them every sort of underhand 
encouragement, and writing h itical diplomatic notes about its 
sincere friendship for the neighbouring State. And we may fairly 
attribute to the influence of England and France that the revolt 
was suppressed with the exercise of so very little of the old 
Turkish barbarity. 

By all that we can leam from less partial sources than 
M. Texier, the revolt of 1854 was something in every way 
inferior to the glorious rising of 1821. The fact is, and 
the Greeks are beginning to perceive it, that military movements 
are not suited to their present condition. The old breed of 
irregular warriors has died out, and the new breed of regular 
soldiers has not yet taken their place. Greece has wasted a great 
deal upon an army which was not wanted, and which is not effec- 
tive, while her true policy would all along have been—what we 
believe is now being attempted—to form something more analogous 
to our own Volunteers. Tie events of 1854 have taught Greece 
that Russia is not to be trusted—a piece of knowledge which 
could only be learned by experience, and which Greece cannot be 
reasonably blamed for not having learned sooner. They have 
also taught her that Epeiros and Thessaly are not to be won by 
irregular inroads, That they will come sooner or later every 
Greek believes, and every lover of freedom must hope. But the 
nation has at last oneal that the way to win them is to make 
free Greece so plainly superior to enslaved Greece that the 
incorporation will come as a matter of course, which no Turk will 
be able, and no Western Power willing, to hinder. But, of course, 
to this end, the first necessity is a strong and well-disposed 
Government. The Greeks have borne the trial of lack of govern- 
ment for some months with wonderful self-command; but every 
friend of Greece must tremble for every moment of prolonged 
suspense. That this terrible strain has been, on the one hand, so 
well borne for so long, and on the other, that it has needed to be 
borne at all, illustrates a saying of one who knows Greece better 
than anybody else—that the Greek people are as superior to the 
average of other peoples as their Ministers and other leaders have 
been inferior to the ave of those of other nations. One is so 
to hear that the Greek National Assembly is troubling itself wit 
the precedents of French Constituent Assemblies. It ought to 
be acting—putting an end to the state of no-government somehow 
or other. It is impossible that the national patience can last for 
ever; and one is tempted to say that any sort of settled government 
would be better than no government at all. Still the Greek people 
have conducted themselves so nobly hitherto, during every stage 
of their revolution, that one is led to believe, as well as to hope, 
that the day is far distant when M. Texier will be able to add 
enother chapter to the history of La Gréce et ses Insurrections. 


FRANTZ MULLER.* 


RTIST life is a favourite and interesting theme, especially 
with foreign writers, and the reason is not difficult to 
imagine. Those outside the artist world are very ignorant of its 
poss al and there is a general feeling that to’ the votaries of 
Art is accorded an interesting general immunity from ordina 
rules. Eccentricity is recognised as their prerogative. Indeed, 
it is expected from artists, and it may be remarked, in justice, 
that they rarely disappoint expectation. The romantic ideal of 
artist life has been immortalized by George Sand. The musician 
as he is represented in fiction, and the musician as he is in fact, 
are, we believe, very different creatures; but we have no right to 
confound the master of an instrument with the composer, the 
interpreter with the originator, the hand with the head. An 
ordinary musician is nothing without his music. Unless gifted 
with uncommon power of mind, his thoughts and ideas must be 
contracted within a narrow circle, for his time is entirely given up 
to his instrument. Yet the pursuit of music for its own sake has 
often had an ennobling influence on the character of the man. 
The lives of great com present marvellous instances of 
devotion to their art and of single-mindedness. The illustrious 
names of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn 
will present themselves in support of our assertion, their sim- 


* Frantz Miiller. Par A. de Chatillon et Louis Enault. Suivi Du Rouet 
d'Or et de Axel. Par Louis Enault. 


plicity and unworldliness forming a contrast to the greedy throng 
who contribute to the pleasures of the concert-room. It may be 
said, on the other hand, that the unworldliness of Mozart and 
Beethoven deprived them of their just rewards. Beethoven's 
poverty was chiefly occasioned by the baseness of relations, who 
cheated him and were forgiven. Mozart died in poverty, de- 
frauded by music-sellers and ill-treated by theatrical managers, 
— nothing but an Emperor’s words to reward him for his 


urs. 

These thoughts have been suggested by a slight French tale, 
which has its hero the poor the genius, 
who has music in his pot scanty covering for his body, with 
scarcely food eno to keep both together. Frantz Miiller, 
recently published in the Biblioth des Chemins de Fer, is an 
interesting, though noe Se le tale, the produce of de- 
cidedly French brains. e story is that of ae musician, and 
it is sufficiently ingenious to make it worth while to give the out- 
line as briefly as possible. Frantz Miiller was engaged as second 
violin at the Opera at Berlin, and with private concerts he gained 
sufficient for his modest wants. His father having left Fim a 
house, he never had to think where he should live; and how he 
should live, he knew well enough, thanks to his violin :— 

Pourvu qu'il efit du tabac sec dans sa pipe et de la biére fraiche dans sa 

chope, de la choucrofite sur sa table et de bonnes cordes & son violon, il 
estimait que tout allait pour le mieux dans le meilleur des mondes possibles, 
et sans trop s’inquiéter si le roi de Prusse s’appelait Frédéric ou Guillaume, 
content de son sort, il disait au bon Dieu, le soir en se couchant ; Merci, c’est 
assez! un peu plus, il aurait dit ; c’est trop! 
If the world ignored the value of the shabby, gauche musician, 
he was prized by the leader of the orchestra. %, rantz was always 
at his place, always in time. His music was his life, its science 
the instinct of his nature. The walls of his humble room were 
disfigured by musical ideas scrawled upon them, and the floor was 
strewn with sheets of music. With his pot of beer, his pipe, and 
his Cremona, what more could a German enthusiast demand of 
fortune? As M. de Chatillon reflects, art, when cultivated for 
itself, gives more than is asked of it; and its infinite delights are 
ever renewed without being exhausted. 

Frantz’s repose was one day disturbed by receiving a letter 
informing him that a paternal uncle had died at Warsaw, leaving 
him sole heir to all his fortune. From that moment Frantz might 
date his misfortunes; for the little brain he had was turned, and 
visions floated before his excited and generous imagination of four 
opera-houses he would build, in the principal capitals of Europe, 
for the production of works of neglected genius, on which, with 
other grand and Quixotic schemes, he would expend his future 
riches. In the meanwhile, having no money to take him to 
Warsaw, he has to pledge his house to a Jew, who advances ready 
money, and he leaves his violin in the same tender clutches, and 
without a word to any one he starts for Poland. It turns out that 
the miserable sum to which he was heir, when all expenses were 
paid, did not suffice to pay for his journey back; and therefore he 

ad to walk, and returned after three months’ absence only a pair 
of boots richer than when he went. The poor fellow finds his 
house sold, his place in the orchestra filled, and himself forgotten. 

The actual existence of such folly as Miiller’s may be questioned ; 
but the unworldliness of some men, possessed of one idea, is hardly 
to be exaggerated. Dismissed from the orchestra, rebufied by his 
former acquaintance, and famishing, the wretched violinist is found 
in a siate of exhaustion by a very poor musician, who takes him 
home. The description of the sympathy and generosity of 
Wilhelm is a sketch that might have been taken from real life, so 
true is it that only the impoverished can feel for each other. 
Frantz seman through the winter, and in spring, resolved to 
repay his obligation, became a strolling player. “ Les artistes vont 
toujours vers le soleil,” and naturally he went towards the south. 
He traversed the country, his violin being welcomed everywhere, 
and if money was scarce he had always his lodging and food. He 
was often detained in the villages to teach his dance-music to 
rustic fiddlers, or opera choruses to the peasants, who would sing 
in the evenings when harvest was over. He might have thus 
wandered over the world, contented with his lot, had he not 
chanced to find his way to the Castle of Salden in Bohemia. 
In this splendid castle lived the Barons Hans and Hermann de 
Salden and their beautiful sister, the Baroness Amélie, an invalid 
and the prey to some consuming grief that her brothers attempted 
in vain to cure. The wandering musician attracts her attention 
and she instals Frantz in the castle, and chooses to — i 
him. “If Frantz could accommodate himself philosophically to 
the existence of a vagabond Bohemian, he contormed still more 
easily to the elegancies and comfort of the grand and almost 
princely life led at the Castle of Salden.” Amélie is an impe- 
rious and fascinating creature, and a ect musician. Only 
Frantz’s violin can calm her spirit, as if by magic. Amélie loved 
music passionately, and Frantz came to love her in secret. After 
living some while in a charmed kind of existence, the poor player's 
eyes are opened and his ideal destroyed, for the coquettish 
Baroness ought to have been the bride of a military cousin, i 
of the mother of an infant at whose birth, in mortal dread of her 
two ety brothers, she i it to the care of Frantz. 
She has bribed her maid. “C'est bien triste.” She is cunning 
enough to perceive and profit by Frantz’s devotion, therefore, she 
confesses her —— to him, telling him, “Que voulez-vous, 
mon ami? Ce dévouement se fait rare, et c’est tant mieux, 
car on ne serait pas assez riche pour le payer. Si on le payait, 
reprit Frantz, ce ne serait plus te le dévouement.— Vouz avez 
raison, coeur d’or.” 
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Frantz escapes with the child from the infur'ated Barons, who 
insist on his going to Vienna. The money which has been given 
him is hoarded for and spent on the little Florence, without whom 
the foster father is never happy. He can gain no intelligence of 
Amélie for some years, when by chance a servant who had lived 
at Salden tells him that she is married—forced to marry against 
her will—for she wished to have no husband but her cousin 
Victor. He remarked, however, that she now appeared to be 
happy, living with a rich husband at Venice. Another of Frantz’s 
illusions had thus vanished. He takes the little girl and plays 
his way to Venice. There he sees Amélie, beautiful as ever, who 
contrives an interview. Her husband is terribly jealous, and she 
fears to awaken his jealousy and compromise herself. She sees 
her child, caresses her, and then neglects both her and Frantz. 
The latter asks the little thing if she loves her mother. ‘“ Mais 
oui! elle m’a donné des bonbons,” is the childlike reply. “ ‘ Elle 
raisonne déji comme une femme!’ se dit Frantz avec un sourire 
triste.” The daughter grows up, like the mother, supremely 
beautiful and heartless, and ends by being ashamed of the a 
plebeian musician who had devoted his existence to her. This 
adopted daughter elopes and marries a rich Polish Count, and, 
cruelly deceived in both objects of his affections, Frantz returns to 
his native country and wandering habits. By hazard at a watering- 


Tl avait reconnu Florence dans la Comtesse Sovinska, qui venait de passer 
pres de lui. I] avait voulu s’élancer vers elle. La jeune femme s’était 
Gloignée en rougissant, une bourse était tombée aux pieds de Frantz, et un 
froid sur son coeur. 
regard l’avait tué. 

Ce n’est pas étonnant! me dit le docteur & qui je racontai, le soir méme, 
tous les détails ; je lui avais bien recommandé d’éviter les émotions fortes ; il 
avait un anévrisme. 


The shameless ingratitude of the baroness and her daughter, 
and their attractiveness to the simple-hearted man, are well 
described. The transformation which takes place in his character 
— his foresight, and entire change of habits, out of love for the 
child thrown upon his care — his absorption in that love intensified 
by his attachment to the mother, creates an interest in the story 
a from its probability. The feeling may be expressed in a 

rench, and to us exaggerated, style; but perfectly disinterested 
and pure affection is ways an ennobling theme. The doctrine of 
“enlightened selfishness” is too often offered as the master-key 
to all human actions. When it is difficult to contradict the general 
application of the rule, it is wise to make the exceptions prominent, 
= to recognise that the aim and end of life is not invariably self. 

With Frantz Miiller are bound Le Rouct d'Or and Axel. The 
former reads like a transcription of some striking ancient legend ; 
the latter is the translation in prose, by M. Louis Enault, of a 
Swedish poem by Tegner. The story of Avel is prettily told. 
Axel is one of the old heroes of King Charles XIL.’s guard, so poor 
that he had no other silver to show than that which the lapse of 
time had shed upon his head. The veteran would often glowingly 
recount the glories of the past, and tell the tales of other days far 
into the night to the poor child who sat on his knees, absorbed in 
admiration, and remarked that each time that Axel mentioned the 
name of Charles XII. he reverently lifted his tattered cap. The old 
man reposes in his grave, and the poet invites his countrymen to 
listen to his feeble accent, and weep with him the fate of Axel. 
The child of a soldier slain in battle by the King’s side, Axel 
has accorded to him the precious distinction of being one of the 
body-guard of seven who surrounded the hero-King. Their rest 
was to be taken on their mantles spread on the ground. 
Wherever the battle raged most fiercely, the gallant band was to 
be found. They bound themselves by oath never to yield unless 
there were seven of the enemy to one, and then, when retreating, 
never to turn their back on the foe. They vowed never to marry 
till their King had chosen a Consort —till then, they were be- 
trothed to their swords, Bearing a letter from his King, Axel is 
cut down by the enemy, and left half dead on the ground. He 
is rescued 4 a Russian girl, who, full of compassion for the 
youth bathed in blood at her feet, has him borne to her castle, 
and she herself watches the struggle between life and death. 
Marie is likened to the beautiful figure of Victory sculptured on 
the shield of the Walkyries. Axel’s wounds are healed; but he 
had better listen to the dangerous thunders of Pultawa’s cannon 
than the soft accents of consolation falling from enchanting li 
The terrible vow parts the lovers; but Axel leaves, swearin +.“ 
his sword and the glory of his native land, to return in the follow- 
ing spring to claim his bride. Like the heroine of so many an 
ti) vallad, Marie follows him to the North, disguised as a man. 
Love is supposed to guide her to the battle-field, where she dis- 
covers herself to him, and dies in his arms. Heroic exploit and 
fidelity are the iraditions most treasured in the North, and Tegner 
has either happily preserved or invented a romance. 


RECENT HYMNOLOGY.* 


SINISTER influence has, down to the present time, hung 
over every attempt to complete our appliances of public 
worship or private devotion with a really manual of metrical 
= Whether or not there may lie, in addition to the 
ifficulties undeniably inherent in the loftiness and depth of the 


* The Book of Praise. By Roundell Palmer. 1862. 
the Church of England. 1862. 

en of yt Hymns. By Charles Buchanan Pearson, 
M.A. 1 


subject-matter, some special cause of ineptitude latent in the 
temper of the national muse, if not in the genius of the English 
tongue, the fact remains too lamentable for formal proof. We 
have, it is true, a few isolated pieces of rare aed oe merit, as 
if to show that there is nothing in such lyrical products necessarily 
alien to our poetic or devotional But these stand out in 
their scarcity, an emphatic index to the general barrenness and 
poverty of the mass. What is wanted isa collection up to the 
same exceptional standard throughout. Shall we ever see the perfect 
and systematic type of an English hymnal ? is the question which we 
find ourselves still asking, as we rise in despair from each successive 
experiment towards this great religious desideratum. No doubt a 
pe ble advance has resulted from so many tentative adventures, 
o have inspired the general conviction that some higher standard 
is to be attained, and to have rendered impossible a relapse into 
the dark ages of meaningless jangle or irreverent doggrel, is in 
itself no unsubstantial gain to the church-goers of our generation. 
There is probably even now not a “ Bethesda” or “ Ebenezer” in 
the land, where the congregation would endure being invited to 
join in strains such as the traditional :— 
And take your pil- 
And take your pil- 
And take your pil-grim nome. 
The spirit of musical revival has been no less operative in banish- 
ing from public worship the most offensive of those nuisances 
which used to attend the choral accompaniment of sacred song. 
Scarcely the most Boeotian of our rural churches but has by this 
time got well rid of its village flageolet, fiddle, and bassoon. 
And not a National School but aims at imparting the rudiments at 
least of a sound knowledge of music, to which the primeval strong- 
holds of popular bad taste must eventually succumb. We are 
often, however, painfully reminded how much remains to be done 
in this important department of ritual, more particularly in deal- 
ing with the prejudices and predilections of the professedly 
educated c Every successive Advent, to take a notorious 
instance, there is no escape, even now, for the critical or sensi- 
tive ear in “ places where they sing” after the decorous and 
orthodox type, from the trumpery jingle which has somehow 
secured to itself the place of an established favourite, under 
the familiar name of “ Helmsley.” Clergymen of the Dry 
school, parish churchwardens, musical committees, and so 
pious heads of families, still apparently believe their - 
ties of devotion and solemnity to be wholesomely stimulated 
as often as Wesley’s really fine chant, “Lo, He comes with clouds 
descending,” is rolled out to the swinging trot which they little 
suspect to have first resounded upon a profaner stage as the air of 
a hornpipe! Yet such is the scandalous fact of its ——- 
The tune, minus the last two bars, originally as “ May 
Catley’s yy in the Golden Pippin, a burlesque on classical 
mythology by ane O’Hara, produced at Covent Garden in the 
year 1773. contemporary collections of songs, it reappears as 
the accompaniment to the words — 
F Guardian angels, now protect me; 
Send, oh send the youth I love; 
Deign, O Cupid, to direct me ; 
Lead me through the myrtle grove. 
In a subsequent edition of the Golden Pippin, the air appears 
etn oe new words, but with the catch-heading, “ Guardian 
angels, now protect me.” by this conventional 
title, by which its secular origi e disguised, the air soon 
crept into collections of Psalm tunes, as that of “Guardian 
Is,” and got itself populari under the later form of 
“Helmsley, or the Advent Hymn.” On the same principle of 
a yer the habit of Psalm-singing in the most literal sense, 
and fortified, no doubt, by the dictum traditionally fathered wu 
almost every enthusiast for revival from Luther to Rowland Hill, 
that the Devil should not keep all the good tunes to himself, it 
has become the usage of sundry zealots of that clique to whom we 
owe our Sunday excitements in theatres to associate words of the 
most solemn import with strains in vulgar and scarcely decent use. 
Their sensation prayer-meetings and harangues are thus diversified 
by the unseemly anomaly of the most spiritual or penitential psalms 
and hymns roared a the leadership of some ex-prize 
fighter or converted collier, to the tune of “ Hot Codlins,” or the 
“King of the Cannibal Islands.” Zealous religionists, however, 
must be supplied with something to sing, and we are tempted rather 
to throw the blame upon our professional musical purveyors, who 
have starved the masses for want of sounder and more appropriate 
food, than upon those — charlatans who live by clying the 
appetite with false and deleterious substitutes. We have yet to 
see the problem of tional melody worked out by some 
really great maestro in the ecclesiastical province of his art, in the 
broad and comprehensive spirit which alone can reach the ear and 
the subject of language rather 
imiting our view, at present, to the subject 
than melody, both which we Je Leoroverans equally involved in 
any thorough and systematic reform of our national hymnody, we 
are at once bewildered by the width and range of the horizon over 
which our survey must be extended, and humiliated by the paucity 
of valuable spoil which we have to show after the most sustained 
and vigorous pursuit. Decidedly our first-rate poets have 
eschewed hymn-writing, or our hymn-writers have never been 
first-rate poets. Bating a score or two of really grand or eflective 
compositions in their way, our literature in this department 
remains of the most mediocre, if not contemptible order. Theolo= 
gical bias, as well ag a low standard of poetical taste, has had its 
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effect in producing this sterility of real worth, while it has served 
as a stimulus to the multiplication of abortive efforts. Meanwhile, 
vast and previously unexplored stores have been opened up in the 
literary hoards of Germany, and the revived lore of Eastern and 
Patristic Christendom, out of which mine there arose the confident 
that the veins of golden wealth must eventually 
crop up. U of 150,000 h of Fatherland are said to 
have been taid under contribution by Bunsen for his Greater 
German Hynm-book ; and many of the most deserving additions 
to our stock of Anglican bymnology consist of versions more or 
less exact from Latin and Oriental Liturgies. Originality, 
infact, would seem to be avoided with a timidity, or consciousness 
of shortcoming, common to all classes of controversial opinion. 
‘These are thought dangerous times in which to kick against either 
the polemical or critical pricks. Accordingly, interminable as 
are the compilations with which the has for some time 
teemed, both on the side of the Church and of Dissent, we find in 
one and all little more than weak réchauffés of the past. Translation, 
para| , Temodelling, or mere cento of the most heterogeneous 
ideas —such are the various turns by which the kaleidoscope of 
fashion is made to present, in the newest forms, the inspiration of 
remote ages and of different lands. With all their zeal and industry, 
our compilers see nothing for it but to rake over and over again 
the old ecclesiastical chiffons, in the hope of some stray bit of silver 
or gold turning up out of the miscellaneous heap. 

All previous compilations of this kind must undeniably, for the 

sent, give place to the Book of Praise, the product of the leisure 

ours of Her Majesty's Solicitor-General, who, in deference 
eeuiy to the sacredness of his theme, has dropped in his 
title-page the insignia both of forensic and social rank. As might 
be expected from so distinguished a scholar, the selection has been 
made throughout with sound judgment and critical taste. The 
pains involved in this canglletien must have been immense, 
embracing, as it does, every writer of note in this special province 
of English literature, and ing over the most widely divergent 
tracks of religious thought. ft is not put forth, we are cautioned, 
as a hymn- , in the strict sense, for use in congregational 
worship—for which it is obviously untitted, not by its bulk alone, 
but still more by its width of doctrinal scope and its distinctive 
literary character. Eclectic in its principle of selection, aim- 
ing at representing impartially what we may term the several 
classic schools of religious dogma, it will be found to present too 
various, not to say discordant, tones of doctrinal expression. But 
still further disqualification for practical modern use exists in 
the very conscientiousness and precision with which the author 
has executed his design of restoring to the letter, in every case, the 
<n text of every writer included in his edition. Sir Roundell 
Palmer has, with this view, been at infinite pains, with the 
assistance of Mr. Sedgwick, an expert in this special and some- 
what recondite branch of poetics, to trace every composition in 
the series to its primary source, and to present the writer’s words in 
their archaic integrity, free alike from the mutilations of “im- 
provement ”’ or the perversions of polemical pilferers. It is sur- 
prising to trace the metamorphoses which these stolen goods have 
undergone in their adaptation to the requirements of the market 
of fashion or orthodoxy. Invaluable notwithstanding as this rule 
of rigid restitution must be held to be in a critical point of 
view, it has the disadvantage of severing between the means of 
edification and the requirements which take their root in existing 
exigencies and difficulties of the mind or heart. The result is 
.a repertory for the historical student rather than a manual for the 
contemplative mind—a gullery of curiosities rather than a practical 
magazine of spiritual applianees. In collections of the mere 
antique, the propriety of such 1a rule is obvious. The ancestral 
‘weapons in our armouries must needs be treasured up with their 
sacred rust and mould intact. But they have to be filed and 
polished up if into modern warfare. Nor must we 
shudder at disturbing the sacred moth of generations, if we 
are to furbish up our ine lumber to suit the practical 
demands of modern comfort. hat would be sacrilege at Tillie- 
tudlem becomes indispensable under the utilitarian exigencies of 
Wardour Street. Archaisms of and uncouthness of imagery 
are otherwise left to jar upon the reader’s sense, like the knobs 
and excrescences felt in moving am Gothic furniture. And, 
worse still, a tawdry, bald, or prosaic line will be now and then 

ing upa sense of the ludicrous. The learned ¢ditor lays down 
several excellent rules for the composition of hymns. But his 
own paramount regulation deprives him as a collector of all remedy 
short of absolute exclusion. And this would sadly trench upon 
the bulk of the volume. “ Affectation or visible artifice is worse 
than excess of homeliness; a h is easily spoiled by a single 
falsetto note.” It must be only by indulgence, then, that a place 
is found for such pretentious inflation as Toplady’s 
Deathless principle, arise ! 
or Charles Wesley’s quaint key-note — 
Hark ! how all the wedkin rings ! 
or the frigid euphuism of the “ New Jerusalem ” — 
rdens and walks 
are 
Nor should we have palmed upon us as poetry so naked a bit of 
logical prose as Montgomery’s rhyming definition :— 
Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire 
or unexpress’d ; 


The motion of a hidden fire 
‘hat trembles in the breast. 


Sir R. Palmer, by the way, has traced “Jerusalem, my Happy 
Home,” the oldest and best known of our New Jerusalem Hymna, 
to the MS. Collection of an unknown “ F. B. P.,” about the year 
original as indicated in reviary, where two 

of the same theme occur :— Coelestis urbs 
and “ Urbs beata Hierusalem, dicta pacis visio, &c.” 

We regret to be reminded, by Mr. Woolner's vignette of King 

David, prefixed to the Book of Praise, of a danger into which our 
rising painters of the earnest and naturalistic school are more and 
more betraying themselves. Rushing from the late extreme of 
maunerism, as displayed in the affected sentiment and unreal 
smoothness of a generation back, they approximate too often to a 
no less false and artificial manner in a coarse and cynic affectation 
of animalism. We have gained but little in the interests of true 
art, if the reaction from insipidity or sweetness is to end but in 
roughness and savagery. Our delineators of the natural man ma 
surely learn to worship a higher type than that of the satyr. 
Mr. Woolner’s ideal we see more of the stalwart slayer of the 
Philistine, or lustful invader of the peace of Uriah, than of the 
seraphic singer of Israel, The scanty cranium, beetle-brow, and 
total absorption of the spiritual in the physical nature, bespeak to 
common minds an organization not much higher than that of an 
inspired gorilla, or an exceptionally meditative Irish kerne of the 
mythic genus. There is clearly not less injury to truth to be 
dreaded from the conventionalisms of the modern muscular, than 
from those of the by-gone sentimental, school of zesthetics. 

Hymas for the Church of England, affording no clue to the respon- 
sible editor or compiler, may be briefly described as a shorter 
summary of nearly the same materials as those from which the 
Book of Praise has been drawn. It comprises 170 hymns, selected 
with judgment, not aiming at the same rigorous fidelity to the 
original text, but more adapted to the purposes of public worshi 
which the collector has confessedly held in view. Neither the 
writers’ names, nor the dates of each composition, are vouchsafed 
us —the better, perhaps, to disguise the amount of doctoring to 
which they have been subjected in the orthodox endeavour to 
“harmonize them with the books which are used by authority 
in the Church of England.” In point of size, not to mention 
expense, this volume will hardly commend itself as a handy 
manual for church or chapel, so much as its large splay type may 
rejoice the eyes of purblind old gammers on dim Sunday after- 
noons. 

Mr. Pearson’s Latin Translations of standard English hymns 
show careful scholarship and earnest study of the spirit of patristic 
and medieval Christendom, without rising into the higher rank 
of poetical genius. They unavoidably lose by comparison with 
what Mr. Gladstone and others have of late years given to the 
world in the same department. Mr. Pearson’s ear for metrical 
rhythm is not always so precise as his aim at dogmatic orthodoxy 
isconscientious. Otherwise he would hardly have begun a stanza, 
the pervading metre of which is trochaic, with a lame foot in the 
first line ; — 

Angeli conciénantes, 

Cantant Deo gloriam. 
He may, indeed, in his deference to post-classic authority, rest on 
Sidonius Apollinaris for the shortness of his antepenultimate 0. 
But not even in the fifth century will he find concionor with the ¢ 
lengthened, as the rhythm of his verse requires. 


THROUGH ALGERIA.* 


T is a very fortunate thing for the author of Through Algeria 
I that ae of books of Sood seldom begin at fe preface 
or introduction, for hers is of a sort peculiarly calculated to 
warn off any one who has already had enough of “ unprotected 
females.” Why she should take such pains to class herself with 
and defend a we be of lady tourists whom she resembles only in 
being “‘ unprotected,” in the sense in which they use the word, is 
hard to say; but she does so with such vehemence and pertina- 
city that we are led to expect one of those volumes of which we 
have had several examples lately, in which the fair traveller 
seems to be always calling attention to her gaiters. Her “ 

for lady tourists” is quite uncalled for, as is also her pro to 
become a victim, “ cheered by the conviction that my immolation 
will prove of benefit to that class of tourists which in these 
pages I represent.” Nobody wants to immolate her or any 
other lady tourist, nor can there be any objection to unpro- 
tected ladies going to Timbuctoo, if they like, and have a mind 
to face the hardships and dangers of the trip. But there is 
every possible objection to that androgynous and gushing creature, 
the “unprotected female,” who is a completely distinct being. 
She is not the sort of specimen from which it is desirable that 
ingenuous Timbuctooans should take their ideas of the behaviour 
of English ladies; nor are her observations, when she comes home 
and writes her rend sonar for instruction or amusement, being 
for the most part | ee oe me her own power of “ getting 
on.” Nothing but a peculiarly feminine incapacity for seeing dis- 
tinctions could construe a desire for the ression of this kind 
of traveller into a hostility to lady travellers in general, so de- 
cided as to make them what our author calls “a socially unfa- 
voured class.” So far from such being the ease, we are inclined 
to think that they are, upon the whole, looked upon with con- 


* Through Algeria. the Author of Life in Tuscany. London: 
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siderable favour, and not: without reason. For the 

of what are called “general readers,’ lady travellers are 
far better bookmakers than men. — are more industrious; 
they get, so to speak, a better out of their farm of four acres 
of foreign soil. Sight-seeing and lion-hunting, which the mzle 
creature in his laziness pretends te despise, are to them worthy 
and exciting pursuits. They have a terrier-like faculty for 
rummeging out objects of interest in out-of-the-way corners, and 
will move heaven and earth rather than leave an established sight 
unseen. Everyone who has gone over a show-place with a party 
of ladies knows how hardly earned is the old housekeeper’s fee— 
how they insist on seeing the room that was prepared for the 
Prince Regent, or the boudoir of the late Duchess, and are fired 
with an ardour which will brook no obstacle when they hear that 
it “is not usually shown to strangers.” Their ingenuity in finding 


Buro 


‘opeanized towns of the Sahara are little more than military 
stations, and their imhabitants lowers rather thansettlers. 


From the province of Oran on the west to that of Constantine, 


on the east, the travellers explored the colony in the most perse- 


_ vering way, having left hardly a town or village of any importance 


| unvisited, 


Their greatest achievement, however, was crossing 
the country of the Kabyles from Dellys to Setif—a feat which, 
beyond a doubt, had never been before attempted by lady travel- 
lers, and, indeed, was impossible for any traveller until: the. final 
subjugation of these fierce mountaineers in 18 57- At present, as 
far as personal safety is concerned, there is no part of Algeria 
which may be traversed with such perfect ease. The conqueror 
and the conquered have learned to respect one another, oa the 
Kabyle has me, as the French put it, “le plus fidéle” of all 


_ the races comprised under the head of indigenes, while, more than. 


means of accomplishing their purpose rises with the difficulties of | 


the case. There used to 


be a story of a lady tourist who 


got into Sebastopol during the siege in a cask marked “commis- 


sariat beef,” sorely disappoin the under-fed Russian outpost 
that had made a prize of her. The present lady tourist cireum- 
vented Moslem exclusiveness by feigning a raging thirst. “ Curious 


not be gratified “through the pretext of begging for a glass of 
water,” and in this way managed to get a very satisfactory glimpse 
of the inner life of a Moorish family. The feat, to be sure, is not 
a very difficult one in the neighbourhood of Algiers, where Chris- 
tian ladies are tolerably familiar objects; but we hope she was not 
encouraged to try it too often at Tunis, where it might not be 
quite so successful. 

Itisa comfort to the reader that the author of this bool 
is not of the school on behalf of which she does battle so stoutly ; 
fora tour through Algeria is, for a lady, a sufficiently great under- 


whose crown every whose fig an 


to see a native household,” she resolved to try if her desire could | 


any other, he preserves his independence. In many respects, the 
Grande Kabylie is the most interesting part of Algeria. It is, in 
faet, the Switzerland of North Africa—a rugged mountain di 
trict made up of the noble chain of the Djurjura and its 
spurs, and thickly inhabited a sturdy self-governing race, 
olive gardens: 
cover the sides of every ravine, and whose manufactures are to be 
found in every Arab market throughout Algeria. Unfortunatel, 
for the tourist, there is this drawback, that there are no inns 
no roads. The Kabyle has many admirable qualities, but he is not 
erfect.; strict Moslems say he is deficient in godliness, and accord- 
ing to Christian notions he is not remarkable for the kindred 
virtue of cleanliness. Travellers, therefore, who can a com- 
fortable night under his roof must be pretty well accustomed to 
roughing it; and the nearest approach toa road they will find will 


/bea 2 nearly as narrow and perilous as the bridge AL 


taking to have justified a certain amount of boasting, had she been | 


that way inclined. 
encounter. Except in some remote nooks where the red breeches of 
the Zouave are not yet common objects, or along the frontiers of 
Morocco and Tunis, where the sons of Ishmael still cling to their 
birthright, and are wild men, whose hand is against every man, 
obeying no law but their own sweet will, Algeria is as safe to the 
tourist as the Oberland or the Valais. But it is by no means the 
country for a luxurious or fastidious traveller. 


It is true she had no actual dangers to | 


At the chief towns | 


he will find all the comforts of Europe, but if he wishes to see 


anything of the country, he must put up with bad fare and worse 


| 


lodging, fatiguing journeys and rough conveyance. The roads, | 


— in the immediate neighbourhood of the larger towns, are, 
as the author says, mere mockeries. In the interior, even the 


moekery ceases. ‘There is no pretence about the matter at all, and | 


the diligence—for there are diligences in Algeria, wiry little vehicles 


which bear the same relation to the diligence of France that a | 


mountain pony does to a carriage-horse — bumps over the plain 
unbefriended by engineering skill, and takes the gullies, water- 
courses, and rocks, as a good man takes the trials of this life. 
Even this amount of luxury is only partially diffused, and the 
tourist in. search of the picturesque will oftener have to content 
himself with a razor-backed mule without any saddle. Caravan- 
serais, too, are only to be found on the tolerably beaten tracks, 
and he must uently his own provisions, and trust for 
shelter to a Kabyle hut or Arab tent. This, of course, affords 


fine opportunities for studying the manners and customs of the | 


natives; but it also promotes an acquaintance with certain lower 
forms of life “which,” as an early traveller in Algeria, Dr. Shaw, 
quaintly says, “ without a miracle are here in all their quarters.” 
It says a good deal, we think, for the climate of Algiers, that 
two ilionanel of whom at least, we are given to understand, 
came as an invalid to pass the winter—should have been able to 
undergo the hardships and fatigues of a prolonged tour of this kind 
in the following spring. Nor is this a solitary case. Mr. Tristram, 
whose travels in the Great Sahara must be fresh in the 
memory of many of our readers, was, by a winter at Algiers, 
restored to health robust enough for a journey of no ordinary ex- 
tent and difficulty. Indeed it is hard to understand why Algiers 
is not more popular as a place of retreat for persons wishing to 
escape @ northern winter. It is practically nearer than Nice or 
Mentone or any other Mediterranean watering-place, for it is more 
easily reached; and in fine weather the ‘two days’ vo from 
Marseilles in the comfortable steamers of the Messageries Im- 
périales is a pleasant wind-up to the journey rather than a hard- 
ip. The climate is more equable, and the trying winds so 
common on the north coast of the Mediterranean are unknown. 


The ladies whose wanderings form the subject of this hoo 
irly lay claim to the credit of having “done” Algeria, in 


French territory nominally extends to the borders of the Great 
Desert, French colonization stops at the mountains, and the few 


| 


| 
j 


Sirat, by which the faithful pass into Paradise. 

The author thinks there is a bright future in store for the 
Grande Kabylie : — 

The Kabyle, inhabiting heights that can excite no envy, is a» 
secure in their possession as he was before the French became his master. 
However the dominant race may increase and flourish throughout the land, the 
tide of progress which wees the Arab’s gourbi from the plain will leave the 
Kabyle’s red-tiled-roof dwelling standing uninjured ; and his industry, which 
needs ne spur to quicken, cannot fail to attain to a higher _— of develop- 
ment from the example of the nation under whose rule he lives. 


In fact, she believes that another hundred years will see the 


Kabyle altogether emerged from the slough of barbarism. So 
far she is right, that of all the races under French rule in North. 
Africa, the 


abyle is the one most likely to a European ideas, 
He is essentially un-Asiatic in character; his Mahometanism sits 
lightly upon him; and everything about him, from the nature of 
his institutions to the cast of his features, favours his own 
tradition that he is of Euro origin. With respect to 
that tide of progress which is to “sweep the Arab gourhi. 
from the plain,” we cannot so readily agree with the author.. 
We are no meaus so sanguine as she is about the ultimate 


success of Algeria as a colony. Her theory is, that it is 
the fever which has checked the progress of colonization, and 
that as the land is cleared and got into cultivation, so the fever. 
will disappear. It is undoubtedly true that, by clearing and cul- 


tivation, districts that were almust poisonous have been rendered. 
comparatively healthy ; but we do not think that this is all that. 
is wanted to make Mons a flourishing colony. In the first place, 
the fever region is comparatively small, and most parts of the. 
Tell are as healthy as any part of een Yet many settlements. 
in such situations have now just about as much vitality as the. 
bit of stick in a flower-pot which the cockney floriculturist calls a. 
geranium ; while, on the other hand, the most successful attempts 
at colonization are often to be found in the most fever-stricken. 
spots. The whole of the country lying between Philippeville,, 
Guelma, and Bona is at some seasons a hot-bed of fever, int et it 
is the most prosperous and improving district the French hold. 


The real causes of the failure lie deeper, and are less likely to be 
removed. The principal one is that the French have no natural 
turn for colonizing. No man who can live in any way at home will 
think of expatriating himself. The great bulk of the emigrants 
to Algeria are needy adventurers, without either capital or expe- 
rience in agriculture, who bite at the bait of cheap land, and go 
out with the idea of realizing a fortune in a few years, and them 
getting back to France and their café and dominoes as soon as 
possible, The few years i and the fortune is not made, and 
then in disgust they let their land to any Kabyle or Arab who 
wants to raise a crop of barley, or else sell off their “concession” 
to some new-comer who in his turn wants to make his fortune. 
Another cause is a paternal Govermment which will neither leave 
them free to act nor act for them—which will give them a tract 
of cheap land, but no road to convey its produce, and no encou~ 
ragement to make one. The recent letter of the Emperor om 
the forthcoming ian “Constitution,” in amounts to 

iving up Algerian colonization as a bad job. “ efforts of 
Suropeans as yet are exercised over a very small extent, and it 
will certainly be long before land is wanting to their activity ;” 
so the best thing to be done is to try to make settlers out of 
the Arabs by making them absolute owners of the land. The 
experiment, at any rate, is worth trying. Some few of the Arabs 
may possibly settle down into farmers, while those who do not 
will “be able to dispose of their land as they please,” should 
purchaser appear for it. 


| 
The town is beautifully situated, and is lively and bustling, and 
full of interest to the stranger. He has at his command a com- | 
bination of European and on luxuries and comforts. Hotels, 
pensions, and lodgings abound, and, at present at least, are con- | 
siderably less expensive than those of the a of resort. | 
There are delightful walks in the environs, now that the | 
railway is open to Blidah, some of the richest and boldest scenery | | 
in 
} 
the urist sense 0 ae word, very completely. t is truet 
with the exception of one hurried incursion into the Sahara, their | 
travels were confined to the Tell, or country lying to the north of | 
the series of mountain chains composing the Atlas. But this is, 
to all intents and purposes, the colony of Algeria; for, though the | 
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The editor in this memoir borrows extensively from Mr. Harrod, an 
THE EASTERN CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND.* eminent local antiquary. In the vestry at Norwich is preserved 


called has 3 It cance in the history of English painting ;” and such we still 
itrary division, org d ©" | believe it to be, in spite of the opinions of Mr. Albert Way and 

ngland, though Oxford, at any rate, might be considered, we | x7. Dichy Wyatt, that it belongs to the Siennese School. - It is 
should have thought, as belonging to the Midland counties. The pre- difficult to Ba se ins d why an ordinary enough painting like this 
sent volume, in respect of its daa: up and its illustrations, is quite | 3 ould be sup to have been brought from Kal at some date 
e 


worthy of its predecessors. itor, who is no longer anony- | : , “ 
pany, So whe soveais Mandl by his signature to the preface as | before the Reformation, especially when we know that an English 


Mr. Richard John King, has followed the same general plan as in 
the former series: We have already, in a notice of the Southern 
Cathedrals, expressed our grave disapprobation of his method; and it 
is much to be lamented that a better scheme has not been followed 
in this recent volume. Suffice it to repeat that what is wanted, 


school of painting must have existed, of which, indeed, there are not 
a few examples on the panels of the rood-screens of East Anglia, 

_ We suppose that the interesting Hexham triptych, which, as we 
learn from the archeological journals, has been suffered by the 
negligent — of ale will to be the 
: : Pavel contractor as old materi ill next imed as a work of some 
in the monograph of cathedral is nt a form of punting” Betwoon to confctng thence as 
lopment of the building, considered (so to say) as an organic the original use of the curious ee . ee, fa the 
wind However, we must be satisfied with the handbook as it 20th choir-aisle of Norwich Cathedral, Mr. King decides in favour 
is. With all their faults these descriptions are, as we said in our f that of Mr. Harrod, viz. that the foiled opening therein was 
intended to watch the light in the “ Easter Sepulchre” during the 


ave yet been, ceremonies of Holy Wee That it had anything to do with con- 


| ion i i le. 
Mr. King has gone to the best authorities, historical and architec- fession is of course im — iral, a church of far greater interest 


: We come next to 
tural; and the illustrations, though not all of them new, are and importance than the three already noticed. Of its ground- 


excellent and numerous. 
+ ad 3 F -_, | plan we make the same complaint that we did of that of Peter- 
The first Cathedral contained in the present volume is Christ | h. Mr. King forgets St. Alban’s Abbey when he ; 


Church, Oxford. The editor truly remarks that this building, thet an 


usually supposed. A ground-plan is given, on the small scale of El of the 
hundred feet to the inch, which is the uniform scale adopted | of detail” 
throughout; but it is not shaded to show the chronology of the of the buil ding; and the pa Pag aimed ane sr 


several parts. It is surely to be regretted that this simple and | pa 
beautiful method of making the ichnography of a church tell its | to the eye. is would have been s proper case for rye mnt 


: : . The per: ive of the nave, showing the new ed 
The is roof with its paintings, is also rather disappointing. e editor 
ground plan may be trusted — there seem to be two altars in . Presents us, however, with aan ane account of the a 
| logical scheme of the painting of this ceiling, drawn u 
the choir. Ordinary visitors to Oxford complain that they can stvieman Le Strange himself —the gifted amateur artist whose 
chew bak. end Gils them d lamented death during last summer left this great work unfinished. 
ay ~ very Happily, another accomplished amateur, Mr. Gambier Parry, of 
ging prosp di Highnam Court, has consented to complete his friend’s interrupted 
one, by the in tho | undertaking. Here is an announcement which will fill some of 
volume before us. We hope the canon in question will not have 8 


cause to repent giving admission to the artist who drew it. As | the enemies of polychrome with alarm : — 
every tourist will now ask for leave to enter, the best policy might | _In the present state of the Cathedral the ceiling suffers much from the 


. . 4s uantity of raw light which streams through the clerestory windows, and 
be to open the garden to the public. The detailed description of ya the coldness produced by the uncoloured state of the walls and arches. 


confused i arrangement. In particular, the pained glass is wal ser 
; 

noticed collectively, but merely in detail, in the order of | 
the imaginary peregrination through the interior. Mr. King, | 

we are glad to see, endorses the suggestion of Professor | ation of the the painted glass 
Willis that the so-called shrine of St. Frideswide (of which, , °f 80 many rival artists. ae ee ect has ever been seen else- 
by the way, an exquisite woodcut is given) was really the | where, except, perhaps, in the P hiting of > competitive glass- 
watching-chamber which adjoined the shrine. The famous story  P@ters in owever, Mr. King is 
of the mingling of the bones of Peter Martyr’s wife with the relics perfectly right in say my in ty nave roof is finished and 
of St. Frideswide is told with some humour. Next, we observe ‘he magnificent central octagon en restored by the Peacock 
that the new painted window representing the legendary life of , Memorial Committee, Ely “will be the most magnificently restored 
this saint, placed as a memorial to Dr. Bull, and executed by | Church in Europe.” We may commend the engraving by Jewitt, 
Powell from the designs of Mr. Jones, is praised extravagantly for | pre — sth ow - the western — choir, and the 
the “harmonious colouring of the glass, the excellent character of | ©!#borate stalls, with Mr. Scott's admirable subselle, as the most 


‘ : : ' successful specimen of architectural xylography in the book, unless, 
we | indeed, the view of the reredos equals it. his description of 
gubseribe to this criticiem. | the beautiful monument of Dr. Mill, designed by Scott and exe- 

Peterborough Cathedral comes next in order. In the ground- | °Uted by Philip, we notice that the editor, translating we ea 
plan we notice that the square-ended addition, to the east of the from the Latin epitaph, calls him President of “the | Episco 
circular apse of the choir, is figured as the “retrochoir, or ‘New College,” instead of the well-known “ Bishop’s College,” Calcutta, 
Building.”” It has become common of late to call this the | = — to state that he died Regius Professor of Hebrew at 

ambridge. 


procession-path.” For the term “retrochoir” there is very little bat 
authority. this church the editor had the advantage of follow- Our space warns us to proceed to the last cathedral contained in 


* “ F this volume—that of Lincoln. Here we are glad to see the - 
ane ast ments fairly stated for the belief that Geotiry de Noi the 
to be, ‘The majestic west front of this Cathedral has not sufficient | S*¢hitect employed by St. Hugh» was an Englishman by birth. 
justice done to it in the rather blurred and worn wood engraving | 1 8” appendix is a an — re Ahi - ue, in which that 
devoted toit. Discoursing of the fine nave of Peterborough, the editor declares, Li careful examination 
borrows Mr. Paley’s argument for believing that part of it was built h athedral, “any trace of 
by Abbot Benedict (1177—1193) in an “assimilated? Romanesque | ‘he French. school of the twelfth century.” This incomparable 
style, in order to make it harmonize with the earlier character ‘Abbe be to Westminster 
of the part built by Abbot Waterville, whose earlier Norman | A}?e¥;, in respect of architte ag auty — though, for historic 
style was already becoming obsolete. Archwologists are aware | f y and Canterbury compete 
how few authenticated cases there are of this imitation of a pre- hanict, English churches — is 
ceding style in mediseval architecture. Speaking of certain curious this hand-book. For example, be- 
wooden arches of thirteenth century date, Mr. King tells his | th of external showing 
readers to “compare” them with some ancient arcading “at the te Whole length of the pile with its t stately towers 
east end of Compton Church, in Surrey.” Upon this we may | dominating proudly over the city, a view of the majestic west 
remark that he ought to have given his readers a drawing of the | front, a perspective of the nave looking east, an oblique ag eres 


. ‘ | of the Angels’ choir or presbytery, an interior view of the 
little known Surrey example; and also that, when we saw the | house, another of the Galilee porch, exterior views of the exquisite 


church of Compton, the said screen was not at the east end of the | - 

church, but at the west end of a very curious chapel situated | south-east porch and of the chapter-house, besides three other 

above the chancel. _ external views and a host of details. We looked for somewhat 
In the ground lan of Norwich Cathedral, though it is shaded stronger condemnation than the courtly editor has ventured upon 


r - : f the infamous scraping of the west front of Lincoln Cathedral, 
chronologically, there is, by some singular oversight, no key to the 
mang ofthe several gradations of shading, and varieties of hatch- judgen. When think of 
ing. e description of the church affords no subject for comment. this we are inclined to stifle our indignation that the hose 
* Handbook to the Cathedrals of England. Eastern Division. Oxford, | interior of this church is suffered to remain encrusted with yellow 
Peterborough, Norwich, Ely, Lineg ith Illustrations London: Murray. | wash, without an attempt at cleaning and colouring, and to hope 
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that any further attempt at restoration at Lincoln will be post- 

ned till better times. In conclusion, we have to express our 
foe that the next instalment of this valuable series will soon 
appear. These white and gold “ Murrays” will soon be as 
familiar sights in English Cathedrals as the famous red handbooks 
are in every continental town. 


HUGH MILLER’S TALES.* 


gro character of the late Hugh Miller was a very uncommon 
one. Force of will was its principal element; but the power 
of forming a strong a was not Miller’s highest en- 
dowment. He showed, when still far too young to estimate 
with accuracy his capacities and chances in life, an unstained 
loyalty to honest freedom, and an instinctive abhorrence of a 
divided intellectual allegiance. Self-education is probably, at the 
best of times, a great deal harder thing than most of us are dis- 

to imagine. But to begin self-education by closing up 
what at the moment appeared the readiest, if not the only, avenue 
towards it, and deliberately to go to work in the quarry instead of 
aoe ge for college, was a deed of heroism. Nor did this blame- 
ess allegiance to truthful action go unrewarded. In due time, 
the young quarryman was able, from a more congenial standing- 
point, to carry out schemes of mental development very far beyond 
any which would have been within his reach had he yielded, in 
sd days, to the wishes of his friends, and taken orders in the 


But Hugh Miller's intellect, however vigorous and acute, was 
not of so uncommon a type as his moral character. His activity 
and success were indeed prodigious. These posthumous Tales and 
Sketches make the eleventh of a long series of volumes produced 
by his pen during a busy lifetime prematurely cut short. By a 
recent advertisement, we were informed that their aggregate sale 
had reached no less than eighty thousand copies. But, taken as a 
test of merit, this high figure tells little or nothing. Like many 
other successful authors, Hugh Miller in reality considerably over- 
wrote himself. Gifted with great perseverance and great powers 
of observation, materially aided by his long practical familiarity 
with external nature, he had it at one time within his reach to 
become a first-rate scientific man. But he had the misfortune, for 
to him it was a real misfortune, to be appointed editor of a public 
journal—the Witness; and the distractions attending the duties of 
that office effectually stood in the way of his ever acquiring the 
solidity and depth indispensable to a position in the front ranks of 
science. Besides this, his power of imagination was singularly 
small. Some of the Zales and Sketches before us, and many por- 
tions of his other writings, especially of the Testimony of the Rocks, 
show the exercise of a certain kind of fancy, but in the higher 
endowment of imagination Hugh Miller, in common with so many 
of his compatriot authors, was almost entirely deficient. Charles 
Lamb remarks, that to tell a = | imaginatively is to be so acted 
upon by your, subject that it shall seem to direct you, not you to 
have arranged it. In these Tales and Sketches all is arrangement 
—all is effort. The editor informs us that the greater number 
were composed literally over the midnight lamp, after returning 
late in the evening from a long day’s work with the ledger and 
balance-sheet. And we can well understand, from internal evi- 
dence, that this was the case; only wondering that, under such 
circumstances, republication should have been thought advisable. 

None but a thoroughly unimaginative writer could have com- 

the first two papers in this series. They are entitled 
“Recollections of Fergusson,” and “ Recollections of Burns,” 
describing several imagi conversations supposed to have been 
held between each eoment a “Mr. Lindsay,” who is, of course, 
understood to sustain the part of Hugh Miller. At one point in 
the “ Recollections,” Burns and his companion are represented as 
following the course of the river Ayr on a lovely summer's after- 
noon, when Burns is made to deliver himself thus : — 

“Can he be other,” he said, “than a good and benevolent God, who gives 
us moments like these to enjoy ? Oh, my friend, without these Sabbaths of 
the soul, that come to refresh and invigorate it, it would dry up within us! 
How exquisite,” he continued, “how entire the sympathy which exists 
between all that is good and fair in external nature, and all of good and fair 
that dwells in our own! And oh, how the heart expands and lightens! The 
world is as a grave to it—a closely covered grave; and it shrinks and 
deadens, and contracts all its holier and more joyous feelings under the cold 
earth-like pressure. But amid the grand and lovely of nature— amid these 
forms and colours of richest beauty — there is a disinterment, a resurrection, 
of sentiment; the pressure of our earthly part seems removed; and those 
senses of the mind, if I may so speak, which serve to connect our spirits 
with the invisible world around us, recover their proper tone, and perform 
their proper office.” 

There is no more reason for putting talk of this kind into the 
mouth of Burns than of anybody else. It is certainly not the kind 
of reflection with which Burns may be sup to have accom- 

anied his “ er shots at the Muses” on the banks of the 

ith at Elliesland. The fact is, that the writer was incapable of 
that peculiar effort of mind which enables it to project itself 
beyond its own = and to conceive of circumstances and 
characters wholly distinct from itself. Being powerfully impressed 
by admiration for Burns’ poetry, Hugh Miller, nevertheless, com- 
pletely failed in understanding the poet. What he did was to 
write down a number of his own reflections, going through the 
form of putting them into the mouth of Burns, and then per- 
suading himself that they might have proceeded from that mouth. 

* Tales and Sketches. By Hugh Miller. With a Preface by Mrs. Miller. 
Edinburgh : Black. London : Hamilton & Co. 1863. 


The illusion reaches a culminating point in the following passage, 
where Burns is described as coming suddenly on a girl to whom 
he was attached :— 

A little grassy platform that stretched between the hanging wood and the 
stream was whitened over with clothes, that looked like snow-wreaths in the 
hollow ; and a young and beautiful girl watched beside them. 

“ Mary Campbell!” exclaimed my companion ; and in a moment he was 
at her side, and had both her hands in his. “ How fortunate — how 
very fortunate—I am!” he said ; “I could not have so much as hoped to 
have seen you to-night, and yet here you are! This, Mr. Lindsay, is a loved 
friend of mine, whom I have known and valued for years — ever, indeed, 
since we herded our sheep together under the cover of one plaid. Dearest 
Mary, I have had sad forebodings regarding you for the whole last month I 
was in Kirkoswald ; and yet, after all my foolish fears, here you are, ruddier 
and bonnier than ever.” 

The notion of the man who wrote — 


Had we never loved sae kindly, 

Had we never loved sae blind ly— 
meeting a girl of whom he was fond with, “ How fortunate—how 
very fortunate—I am,” is more than enough to justify all that we 
have said above about the writer’s failure to conceive a mind quite 
of another cast than his own. Hugh Miller was a geologist. As 
a geologist he first attracted the notice of really eminent men, like 
Sedgwick and Murchison; and as a geologist, not a man of belles 
lettres, he will go down to rity. e cannot but regard it as 
an indiscretion, to say the least of it, which permitted these crude 
and uncongenial results of his early literary efforts to see the light 
in a collected form. 

The “ Recollections” are followed by seven short tales, not one 
of which would attract notice in the Cornhill or Macmillan’s 
Magazine. But these are succeeded, and the book is in t part 
redeemed by a long concluding paper called, “The True Story of a 
Scottish Merchant of the Eighteenth Century.” It is a narrative 
of the life of Forsyth, cipal half the last 
cen was chief magistrate, principal inhabitant, and factotum 
of , the the of this 
bi hy there are hung a large number of extremely es 
to the of modern modes of commerce ani 
modern social usages in Scotland, which country, about a hundred 
and fifty years ago, was beginning slowly to recover from the 
state of depression in the re ter 

art of the century ing. en Forsyth se in 
Eoomest, about 1740, this was the condition of things there :— 

The herring-fishery of the place, at one time the most lucrative on the 
eastern coast of Scotland, had totally failed, and the great bulk of the 
inhabitants, who had owed to it their chief means of subsistence, had fallen 
into abject poverty. They seemed fast sinking, too, into that first state of 
society in which there is scarce any division of labour ; the mechanics in the 
town caught their own fish, raised their own corn, tanned their own leather, 
and wore clothes which had employed no other manufacturers than their own 
families and their neighbour the weaver. There was scarce any a in 
the district ; even the neighbouring Ot ape paid their tradesmen in kind ; 
and a few bolls of malt or barley, or a few stones of flax or wool, settled the 
yearly account. 

He had, however, the wit to perceive that, though a tradesman 
would be sure to sink in a district of this kind, yet a merchant 
might find it to be a field worthy of his attention. He went 
actively to work, buying a freighting-boat to navigate the Firths of 
Dingwall, Dornock, and Beauly, that led away far into remote 
parts of Ross and Sunderland, and hiring a large sloop for trading 
with Holland and the commercial towns of the south. In a short 
time the whole country side was astir; and so strong an impulse 
had been given to business operations, that even the shock of 
the ’45 Rebellion produced only a temporary derangement. 
Meanwhile, Forsyth, who must have had a genius for governing, 
managed to keep the town and neighbourhood in order and in 

humour by administering a species of excellent, though 

omegrown, law :— 

For more than thi after his tment he was the onl 
magistrate in the such was t of the 
his judgment and integrity, that during all that time there was not in a 
pwd instance an appeal from his decisions. In office and character he seems 
to have closely resembled one of the old landammans of the Swiss cantons. 
The age was a rude one ; man is a fighting animal from very instinct, and his 
second nature, custom, se improves the propensity ; and nine-tenths of 
the cases brought before Mr. Forsyth were cases of quarrels. With the more 
desperate class of brawlers he could deal at times with proper —— > 
most instances, however, a quarrel cost him a few glasses of his best Hollands, 
and cost no one else anything. The disputants were generally shown that 
neither of them had been quite in the right ; that one had been too hasty, 
and the other too ready to take offence; that the first blow had been de- 
cidedly a wrong, and the second unquestionably a misdemeanour ; and then, 
after drinking one another's health, they parted, wonderfully pleased with 
the decision of Mr. Forsyth, and resolved to have no more fighting till their 
next difference. He was much a favourite, too, with the town’s rer On 
green pease out of a field. Mr. Forsyth addressed them in his sternest 


of pease— 
rents did right in providing them with pockets. Were they again to be 
Pronght before him for a similar offence, they might depend, every one of 
a 


keep them honest, he had resolved on sowing a field of pease himself, to 
which he would make them all heartily welcome. a next season 


pease was carried away. : ' 
The finest trait in Forsyth’s character remains yet to be told. 

Quite late in his life, and when he had been 

be regarded as the leading potentate of the nei ur! 

estate of Cromarty was bought by the densun. Gesage Ross, an 


an 
ved 
Dr. 
ifi- 
till 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| manne! There was nothing, he said, which he so abhorred as the stealing 
| | 
| 
however, was the spirit of the little men of the place, all of whom had come 
to a perfect understanding of the decision, that not one pod of Mr. Forsyth’s 
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army agent. who, after ing a large fortune in land, re- 
pt to his native land to flo more: for its a ae the last 
ay 4 of his life, than most men are able to ry: forty. 
e began by setting up in Cromarty a manufactory of hempen 
cloth, which has kept constantly and 
in, about six hundred He next built an extensive brewery, 
with the double object of finding the farmers a market for the 
staple grain of the country, and damaging the market of the 
smugglers. He then furmshed the town with an excellent 
harbour, and started a pork trade, which reached the extent of 
nearly twenty thousand pounds annually. A nail and spade manu- 
factory and a lace working establishment were also set on foot ; 
but his great pride was a reform which he achieved in agricultural 
matters. Finding his tenantry averse to all new-fangled notions 
on the subject of rearing wheat, he took a large farm under his 
own management, and conducting it on the most approved principles 
of modern science, he read a profitable lesson to Scottish farmers 
dango However valuable an acquisition such aman as this must 
ave been, Forsyth might easily have been forgiven a little jealousy 
on his first arrival. It was almost a change of dynasty; the elder 
tutelary of Cromarty was called on to accommodate himself to a 
new order of things. But this minded merchant was equal 
to the cnlen, tee scheme of the agent found a seconder in 
him. He took shares in the hempen factory; and, catching the 
agricultural mania, he rented a farm and went thoroughly into the 
pos i Sing practice of cultivation under the guidance of his new 
neighbour. 
his excellent man’s life and influence are described in a very 
interesting way. Forsyth and Hugh Miller resembled one another 
in this, that each essed that astonishing degree of energy and 
perseverance vihichequeatiine’ of itself amounts almost to genius. 
And, while protesting against this fresh instance of a deceased 
writer’s — being ransacked to the uttermost leaf, we own that 
we sho ave been sorry to miss the tribute of cordial admira- 
tion so well paid in this memoir. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Be UCHER, His Life and Times*, by Dr. Scherr, of Zurich, is, 

in effect, a popular history of the revolutionary era. The 
Prussian hero whose name is placed at the head of the title-page 
goes for socmnmeregenes in the compositionof the work. The style 
is that which has acquired recently the name of “sensation style,” 
with something of the jerky, ejaculatory manner of Mr. Carlyle. 
But the subject is well worn, and there was probably no other 
way of making it attractive except by an artifice of style. It is 
cleverly done ; and, spite of the familiarity of the history, the book 
is very pleasant reading. The system of making up a history of 
anecdotes and smart dissertations is very much in favour of the 
idle reader. It will not be a classical work, but it is a readable 
one, which is, perhaps, a better thing. The present volume in- 
cludes the prosperous portion of the career of Napoleon, from the 
revolution of the 18th Brumaire to the beginning of the Moscow 


campaign. 

In England, the publication of statistics is undertaken by the 
overnment as a regular of its duties. A similar system is 
rendered impossible in Germany by the jealousies of the various 
Governments; and therefore, statistical publications extending 
over wider limits than those of a single State generally appear as 
the unofficial production of some functionary. This plan aflords 
the advantage of a greater latitude of comment than is permissible 
in official publications. Dr. Von Viebahn’s bullcy Statistics of the 
Zollvereint is consequently less dry than such a book would 
probably have been under purely official auspices. The second 
volume, which has just appeared, is devoted to the statistics 
of population, and of mining, and agricultural industry. It is 
luminously arranged, and contains a vast mass of statistical infor- 
mation, especially upon the subject of mining. It is, moreover, 
written in a commendably patriotic spirit, which takes care that 
all the figures shall promote the honour of the fatherland. 

Dr. Kries’ book on the English Poor Law { is one of those ex- 
haustive treatises upon English institutions of which many have 
appeared in Germany during the last few years, and which will 

an Englishman not only more than he knows, but more than 
he will probably be able to find in any single Engkish author. It 
comprises an account of the Irish and Scotch as well as of the 
English systems, and lucidly explains both the causes and the 
true extent of the violent contrasts which the three systems pre- 
sent to each other. He discusses at length the two great problems 
of Poor Law legislation in this country—the law of settlement and 
the inequalities of parochial rating; but though he has a German 
horror of the anomalies they contain, he does not clearly see his 
way to their removal. The whole book is written in an untheoretic 
spirit which German writers are more apt to cultivate for the 
benefit of foreign institutions than their own ; and it is eminently 
fair and trustworthy. The appearance of old ish friends in a 
German dress sometimes has a curious effect. No Englishman 
would have been inclined antecedently to guess that the German 
for “overseers” was: Armenviiter. 


Dr. Heféle’s History of the Councils * is continued in the fifth 
volume which has recently appeared, from the accession of Hilde- 
brand to the accession of Alexander ILI. It is not a period rich 
in important Councils, though full of matter to the eyes of the 
ecclesiastical historian; so that the Councils fall a into the: 
background, and give place to the general history of the Church, 
The only Councils of importance that come within this period are 
the Council of Clermont, at which the Crusade was declared, the 
Council of Soissons, that condemned Abelard, and the two 
“Ecumenical ” Councils of the Lateran, at the first of which the 
decree forbidding the marriage of the clergy was issued. Laborious 


research and impassive neutrality of style will make this history 


a very valuable book of reference. ; 

The Battle of Warsaw +, by Droysen, is a reprint of a portion of 
the Transactions of the Royal Society of Sciences in Saxony, 
Contemporary events lend to it an interest which it would not 
naturally command. There is some similarity in the relative: 
positions of Poland and Prussia at that time and at this. In each. 
case Poland, after a complete —s by a foreign power, rises 
against her oppressor, and in each case Prussia sends a small 
contingent to the oppressor’s help. The only ditference is, that 
the foreign yoke was Swedish then, and is Russian now. But for 
this accidental coincidence in the circumstances under which it 
was fought, the battle of Warsaw was scarcely of sufficient 
importance in its consequences to Europe to deserve so elaborate 
and bulky a dissertation as that with which Herr Droysen has: 
honoured it. 

The prize essay of the Jablonowsky Association is a treatise 
the history of the economical views of the Dutch t, by M. Etienne 
Laspeyeres. It is an interesting inquiry into a subject which has 
been scarcely enough studied. The commercial supremacy and 
political position of the Republic of the Netherlands in its golden 
days was a phenomenon for which it is difficult to account. 
Neither its rise nor its fall were the result of any very obvious 
causes. In order to aid im the solution of this: question, M. 
Laspeyeres has investigated in the essay before us the economical 
doctrines prevalent among the Dutch at the time of their greatest 
power, as expressed by their principal writers. The compilation 
is deeply interesting in an historical point of view, and is not 
without value to the politician of the present day. Many of the 
political questions with which our ears are familiar—free trade, 
the benefits conferred by commercial companies, and the advan- 
tages of colonies—were matter of as animated discussion then as 
they have been in our own day here. 

It seems hard that the Ghost in Hamlet should be subjected to 
a Rationalist criticism. Such, however, are the giant strides of 
German philosophy. Dr. Schipper, a schoolmaster at Miinster, 
has undertaken the elucidation of Hamict§, aud displays con= 
siderable thoughtfulness and acuteness in the process. But he 
vindicates the national character for ingenuity by suggesting that 
Skakspeare did not mean that Hamlet really saw a ghost, but 
only that he entertained a strong moral conviction upon the subject 
of his father’s death, which conviction Shakspeare, in a “recht 
dichterisch-theatralisch” manner, puts into the form of «@ 
xhost. 

The musical biography of Madame Schrider-Devrient ||, by the 
Freiherr von Wolzogen, is a reprint of an article in the supple-. 
ment of the Conversations-Lerikon. It labours under the fault of 
all similar biographies. It is too adoring, and excuses all the 
faults of its subject on the plea that she was a “being.” The 
biographer’s kindliness of tone, however, extends not only to 
herself, but also to those whom she particularly hated. England 
had the misfortune to fall under her special displeasure, as is very 
often the case with foreign singers. She was particularly a 
nant with whet she considered the brutality of the ladies who- 
hired her to sing at their houses, and then, in a matter-of-fact 
spirit, treated her as if she was hired. There is an irreconcilable 
conflict between English and foreign notions of the seemly upon 
this point. Foreigners, both artistes and critics, are all with one 
accord of the opinion that when you have hired people to sing you: 
ought to make-believe that they are guests, invited merely for the 
pleasure of their society. Madame Devrient was vehemently of 
this opinion. But her biographer, though fully agreeing with her, 
does his best, on this and other grievances, to prove that both were 
in the right. 

Art, in Connexion with Civilization and the Ideal of Humanity ¥, 
is, in the main, a collection of the results of very extensive reading” 
upon the —_ history of Oriental and American races. The 
connecting link which justifies their appearance in the same 
volume is scarcely perceptible. The author apparently seeks to: 
supply it by a hypothetical history of the prehistoric times of these 
races, evolved from a metaphysical interpretation of their artistic. 
remains, 


* Conciliengeschichte. Von Dr. C. J. Hefele. ster Band. Freiburg inv 
Breisgau: Herder. London: Williams & Norgate. 1362. 

mk: =" von Warschau, 1656. Von J. G. Droysen. Leipzig: 

irzel. 1863. 
Geschichte der Volkswirthschaftlichen Anschauungen der Niederlinder, 
und ihrer Litteratur zur Zeit der Republik. Leipzig: Hirzel. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 1863. 
Shak. 


* Bliicher, seine Zeit und sein Leben, Von Dr.J. Scherr. Leipzig: Wigaud. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 1863. 
+ Statistik des zollvereinten und nirdlichen Deutschlands. Von Dr. Georg 
von Viebahn. Berlin: Reimer. London: Williams & Norgate. 1863. 
ylische Armenpflege. Von Dr. K. Gustav Kries. Berlin : Herz, 


e's Hamlet. Von Dr. L. Schipper. Minster: Regensberg.. 
London: Franz Thimm. 1 
|| Wilhelmine Schrider-Devrient. Von Alfred Freiherr von Wolzogen. 
Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Williams & Norgate. 1863. 
§| Die Kunst im Zusammenhang der Culturentwickelung und die Ideale der 
i Von Moritz Carriere. ef Band. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 


t Die B 
London: Williams & Norgate. 1863. 


Menschheit. 
London : Williams & Norgate. 1863. 
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Ritter’s Lectures upon Geography* before the University of 
Berlin have been published posthumously by Dr. Daniel, of Halle. 
They are very fragmentary in their character, not answering at all 
to the ambitious title of Universal Geography which has been 

iven to them by their editor. It is not likely that the author, 
he lived, would have used them, except as the ground-plan of 
amore complete work. The greater of the book is applied to 
the consideration of the difference of level existing in various parts 
of the earth’s surface. 

Dr. Schleicher has published the second and last volume of his 
Comparative Grammar f of the Indo-Germanic Languages. It is 
devoted to a comparison of the forms of grammatical inflection 
in the various langu which come under his consideration. 
ong with the view of combining example with precept, 
while discussing other languages, the author makes an effort to 
reform his own. The suppression of the capital initial to substan- 
tives, and the expulsion of all letters that are phonetically unneces- 
sary, give to his German a very uncouth appearance. Otherwise, 
the book will be an attractive one to students; for the arrange- 
ment is clear, and some skill is shown in making the details of a 
difficult subject easy to understand and to remember. 

Dr. de Groot, Theological Professor at Gréningen, has taken 
advantage of a festivity celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his appointment, to give to the world a manifesto { of the 
tenets of what is called the Gréningen School of Theologians. 
The task is performed with some prolixity, but with great kindli- 
ness of feeling, and with perfect mess. There is no attempt 
to shield obnoxious tenets behind vague verbiage or a non-natural 
use of current theological terms. The opinions expressed are 
derived from too many different sources to be easily classified, but 
their general tendency is Arian. 

A series of lively biographies of well-known English personages 
has issued from the pen of Herr Julius Althaus, under the title of 
Social Pictures from England.§ The notabilities selected are 
Lord Cochrane, Sir Henry Havelock, Robert Owen, Thomas de 
Quincy, Sydney Smith, and the two Macaulays. The author's 
treatment of his subjects is agreeable and easy, and on the whole 
just, though his views lean, as become a political refugee, to the 
extreme Left of political opinion. Occasionally, his historical 
judgment is warped by the very decided bias of his feelings. It 
is rather a bold perversion of histo to assert that Pitt “ pro- 
tected and reinvigorated the African slave-trade by his marvellous 
eloquence.” Some of the author's estimates concerning contem- 

rary facts are not so much unjust as unintelligible. What, for 
instance, can he mean by the following sentence? “The 
prevalent tone of the journals seem [to a German living 
in England] always more impudent than free, and servile 
towards certain persons, ranks, and parties, to an extent unheard 
of in Germany.” ‘This is one of a series of griefs against England 
which the writer says are naturally quutainal ty expatriated 
Germans when they come to know her better, and after the 
first bliss of an escape from German police systems has worn 
off. It is difficult to understand what amount of aggressiveness 
would satisfy a political exile in this sardonic mood. But if the 


Dias is strong, the style is all the more vigorous for it. If the 


author does not possess the merit of impartiality, he is, at any 
rate, exempt from its proverbial dulness. 

Four little Russian tales || by Bodenstedt are agreeably written, 
and kave the additional recommendation that they are laid in an 
unusual scene. They give an effective picture of the manner of 
life among the more educated classes. They form apparently the 
commencement of a series. 

A Journey into Central America4§, by Wilhelm Marr, has the 
merit of being thoroughly realistic in its descriptions. The writer 
does not flatter the inhabitants or the climate. He spares neither 
the vermin, nor the robbers, nor the diseases, nor the general bar- 
barism of the manners and customs. But then, to repay his readers 
for the effects of so unpleasing a picture, he is evidently truthful. 
He does not lie open to the charge to which many German travel- 
lers are liable, of having decoyed their countrymen into hopeless 
schemes of emigration by pictures of beauty and fertility, from 
which the human, climatic, and entomological drawbacks were 
wholly omitted. 

A learned work — the ivory work of the middle ages has 
apt under the editorship of Hahn the bookseller of Hanover.** 

e author, who does not give his name, is in possession of five of 
the most ancient specimens of the work, dating according to his 
supposition from the fifth or sixth centuries. They exist at 
present in the form of decorations to pyxides; but they are much 
worn and broken. The figures, coarse and rude enough, which 
still remain upon them, are represented in plates at the end of the 


* Allgemeine Erdhunde. _Vorlesungen an der Universitit zu Berlin, 

ten von Carl Ritter. Herausgegeben von H. A. Daniel. Berlin : 

imer. London: Williams & Norgate. 1362. 

+ Compendium der Vergleichenden Grammatik der Indo-Germanischen 
Sprachen. Von August. Schleicher. Weimar; Béhlau. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 1862. 

$_ Die Grininger Th . Von Dr. P. H.deGroot. Uebersetzt von A. 
P. Gondschaal. Gotha: Perthes. London: Williams & Norgate. 1363. 

§ Sociale Bilder aus England. Von Julius Althaus. 2 Binder. Ham- 
burg: Nestler und Melle. London: Franz Thimm. 1863. 

Miinchen: Rieger. London: 


Erzithlungen. Von F. Bodenstedt 
illiams & Norgate. 1863. : 
| Reise nach Central Ameriea. Von Wilhelm Marr. Hamburg: 
. London: Williams & 
** Fiinf Elfenbeingef disse des friihesten Mittelalters. Herausgegeben von 
Sein” London: Williams & Norgate. 


book. The text consists of a minute description of them, and an 
investigation of the probable age that is to be assigned to these 
relics. But in the course of this examination the whole subject 
is incidentally discussed. 

Herr Schambach of Einbeck has published a'curious collection * 
of Low German Proverbs, which he has gathered in the province 
of Géttingen in the kingdom of Hanover. They form a supple- 
ment to a similar work which he published some twelve year 
ago. Together, the two constitute the fruit of a great many 
years’ labour in collecting sayings of this kind from the mouth of 
the people themselves. They are a very good set of proverbs — 
cynical, according to their kind, but shrewd and homely. Women, 
in general, fare badly in them, for proverbs are usually a masculine 
form of composition. The following hits both women and shop- 
keepers with one stone: “ Fine lenewanel un frienslue mot men 
nich bi lichte kécepen,”—“ Fine linen and women not by 
candlelight.” Many of them are unmistakeably in their 
origin. “That is hard, said the buck, when he had to lamb,” is a 
good proverb to express a man’s consternation at an impossible 
task. “Let him seize her tail to whom the cow belongs,” is an 
expressive rural form of “ Can’t you let it alone?” 

Manuscript Discoveries is the title of a work? issuing in parts 
by Dr. Delitsch, and devoted to the collection of new collations of 
MSS. and contributions to the science connected with them. The 
present number is occupied by discussions upon the text of the 
Apocalypse, and the correctness of Erasmus’s collations of the 
MS. which he used for his edition of that book. 

Of educational works in German, the newest is The German 
Magazine t, a quarterly journal, consisting of German poetry and 
tales, with a vocabulary of each page interleaved, whereby 
an English reader may pick his way through the German text 
without the trouble of turning over the leaves of a dictionary. 
The idea is not new, but it is not the less useful. It will probably 
make the learning of German a less thorny task than it appears 
to be considered now; though we should doubt whether, even 
with this aid, it will fulfil the promise of the title-page, and the 
study be “rendered an agreeable pastime.” 


Mr. Solling’s Survey of the Literature of Germany §, ouner 
ranges higher than the Set of an sdunational work, The criti 
notices are the result of much careful and learned research, and 
the selection of specimens appears to be judicious. An English 
reader could scarcely find a more effective help towards obtaini 
a superficial knowledge of German literature with as little labour 
as possible. 


* Niederdeutsche Sprichwirter der Fiirstenthiimer Gittingen und Grieben- 
hagen. Gesammelt und erklirt durch G. Schambach. Gottingen: Vander- 
hoeck. London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Handschriftliche Funde. Von Franz Delitsch. Leipzig: Dérffling. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 1862. 

xi The on Magazine. By J. J. M‘Swen. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 1563. 

§ Diliska. An Historical and Critical Survey of the Literature of Germany, 
from the the Death of Goéthe. By Gustav Solling. London: 
Triibner. 1863. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception, 


NOTICE. 
The publication of the “Sarurpay Review” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ROYAL, ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


the Management of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison. Sole Lessees, 
Immense success of Balte's ae See. THE ARMOURER OF NANTES, which will be 
repeated on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. After which the Buri opening 
of the GRAND PANTOMIME, terminating with the Transformation Scene. On 
and Fri Wallace's Romantic Ope: LURLL When the entire BEA 


and THE BEAST will be performed, incl 

office open daily from Ten till Five. 

MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall. 
—On Monday Evening next, February 23, the Pugreume wil include "s 

Nonetto, for string | instruments. MM. Molique, H. Webi, “Flat 

C. Severn, Pratten, rus, C. Harper, and Hausser. Pianoforte, Mr. Charles 

Vocalists, Mdlle. Corbari and Mr. Winn. Conductor, Mr. Benedict. Sofa Stalls, $ 

Admission, 1s.— Tickets at Chappell Co’s., 50New Bond Street; and at 

28 Piccadilly. 


CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS (Last Week but One). = Every 

Night at 8, and Wednesday and Saturday Afternoons at_ 3, in St. James's Hall. 

Sta ‘Ares, 23.3 Gallery, Is. Grand Farewell Morning Performance on Tuesday, 

March 10, in honour of the Prince of Wales's Wedding. 

R. and Mrs. GERMAN REED, with Mr. JOHN PARRY, 
will E Eyening (except Setusdey) st Eight, and 8a! Morning at Three 

after wh: Mr. J Pa 

i ion, 14 Regent Street. 


ME. EDMUND YATES'S in VITATIONS to EVENING 
PARTIES and the SEA-SIDE issued at the EGYPTIAN HALL, E +4 
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Musical UNION.—Nineteenth Season—Members having 


Nominations, to dh the Names and —— to the Divestgs. The Record of 1862, 
taining Music, has been sent to Members it or messen: Tickets will be issued in 
course. Subseriptions received at Cramer & Chappell & Ashdown & Parry's, 

18 Hanover Square. ELLA, Director. 


ROYAL Hi HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—First Exhibition 
Hyseinthe 2 and other Spring Flowers will be held at South Ken- 

charge, to the Fetes and Promenades during t the Season, can now be obtained at the O ‘ 


GocreTy of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. — 


Close.—WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the 
their Gallery, 5 Pall Mall East.—Open from Nine till Dusk. Admission, Is. 


J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


Akt EXHIBITION for the Relief of the Lancashire Distress, 
6 Suffolk Street. Open from Ten a.x. until Dusk. 


F. W. DICRY, 
AL. om Secs. 


Witt CLOSE on the 28th inst.—The Ninth Annual Exhi- 


bition of the 2 FROTOGRAPERS SOCIETY of LONDON is open daily from Ten 
he evening, at the Gallery of the Society of British 


till Fou, and from Seven in t 
Artists, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 


USSELL v. ADAM: 
A PUBLIC MEETING will be held a the FREEMASONS’ 
TAVERN, on TUESDAY NEXT, the om instant, 3 4 p.u., to consider this Case. 


Members of the Learned Professions, and all punisning attemp:s to extort 
money by making False Charges, are invited to at 7 9 Z 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE.—Wanted, immediately after 
Easter,a MATHEMATICAL MASTER. He wii! be required to to teach the 
of the Higher Crnomel in the School and the Modern ( Class entionty. Salary £150, with additional 
and Board an ng in the Head Master's house as Resident 
to be made, with Testimonials, on or before Saturday, March 7, to the Rev. E. Sr. Jouw 
Panny, the Head Master, of whom all particulars may be learnt on application 
I. ington, Feb. 9, 1863. A.8. FIELD, Secretary. 


WRANGLERS. — The Princi Mathematical Mastership 
of Wimbledon School will be VACANT on CP 
don School, Surrey. 


For the icul f the a tment nich =f 
toes power off tae ch Wimbi 
AS, Ho HOUSEKEEPER. — A highly respectable Person is 
desirous of meeting with a Situation as ving lied ella House of Business. Middle 
Ace. Can have a first-class Recom atten, having fi timilar Situation for upwards of 
Seven Years.—Address, M. A. P.. 5 New Street Square. 


[THE } NEWSPAPER PRESS. To Master Job Printers and 


r Managers.—The present Prop 
are desirous of obtaining, as Partner, a Gentleman of 
J Printer, o or one w had some experience in the amagument ent of a ewsnaper.—A\ 
by. letter, “ Newspaper Press,” care of Mr. W. H. Everett, 34 Bouverie Street, 

eet Street, E.C. 


GALE by AUCTION of Carved Oak Furniture, in Library, 
Cases, Prie Dieux and High-backed 
of ip, C Sereens,a very fine Oak Staircase, a 
Oak Bedstead, a Carved Oak Chimney-piece, ditto Brackets, some’ of large size, 
numerous Figures Pena and Angels, Crucifixes and other Symbolical furnishings ; Picture- 
Frames and Medallions; Jardinieres and Keading Tables, Ee ets, Marq’ 
Tables and Escritoires, with numerous items of an Antique Character, such as Clocks, 
Candelabra, Utrecht Velvet &e. 


EGRO EMANCIPATION. aa a crowded MEETING, 
id at St. James's Hall, eran on Wednesday, February 18, 1863, William 
Evans, Esq., in the Chair, leat 


econded, and ver Majority. 

“That the Lord Mayor of om, and receiving at the Ifouse Mr. 
Mason, the author of the iniquitous F uzi ve Slave Luw, as the representative of those Southern 
Confederate yr in America, whose independence the British Government has hitherto refused 

to recognise, has offered a wanton insult to the Government, to the Citizens of London, and to 
the whole British ation; and has raced the annals of a Corporation, not more renowned 
for its ontemity than for its great continuous services in the cause of Freedom, and the 
honours ‘joiced been proud to render to men Cent by their Christian and 
philanthropic labours, and sacrifices for the Tibertice ond welfare of mankind.” 

W. EVANS, Chairman, 


GHEFF IELD SCHOOL of PRACTICAL SCIENCE and 
METALLURGY. 
His Grace the University 
The Mayor of Sheffield, John Brown, — 


The Hight Mord Wharncliffe. 
id Brewster, K. F.R.S.L. and E. MBI 


Bir Roderic Mur or of the Royal School of Mines, 

John Percy, Eeq., M.D. Professor of Metallurgy in the Royal School of Mines. 

William F E 

Robert H —" Seay of Mining Records. 

W: myth, Esq., M.A., Ke S., Professor of Mining and Mineralogy in the Royal 


Director. 
‘The Rev. G. B. Atkinson, M.A., Principal of the Collegiate School ; late Fellow and Assist 
Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cambridge 


Professors. 
,and Allen, Ph. D.,F.C.S., of the Universities of Giessen 


Engineering and Mining—J.Thompson, C 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and Spalied Mechanics—Rev. G. B. Atkinson, M.A. 

The Sheffield School of Practical Science a Metallurgy will afford a complete scientific and 
practical education to students who are become civil, mechanical, or inining enzi- 
neers, or manufacturers of any kind. Its sbject is thoroughly to discipline the students in the 

rinciples of a Sciences upon which the operations of the Eugineer, Metallurgist,or Manu- 
urer 

cha education will be given | ays arg of — atic Courses of Lectures, by Catechetical 

struction, by Practical Teaching in tory and Drawing Room, and occasion- 

Science d in the buildi of 

the School. The two both under the superin- 
— of the Kev. G. B. Atkinson, Principal of the Collegiate hool, are, however, entirely 


ti 
_ A detailed P; ining Syllab of all the Courses of Lectures, and all other 
tor b ling, &c., may be obtained by application to the Director. 
es ee will open in the First Week in February, 1#63. 
MILITARY ILITARY EDUCATION. —Captain Desnorovan, late 94th 
t, receives into his family a lesion’ number of Young Gentlemen, and prepares 
them Pp. the — Examination, and for the Mili tary Colleges. The highest references give! 
Ww, or sams — further purticulars apply to Captain Dessoxoven, Laurel Lodge, Sunniaghill, 
indsor, 


[HE Rev. W. H. JOHNSTONE, M.A., for many years 
Professor, Examiner, and Chaplain in the Military College, ” adiliecombe, has, since the 
iwelve Ce of the College in 1861, conducted an lishment fur the thorough preparation of 

lve Candidates for Woolwich, Sandhurst, the » &c.—Address, Bromsgrove House, 


G. & H. BONHAM, Auc of Le pony icester Square, wilt Gell the 
of CARVED TURNI URE on T + March 3, at Twelve o'clock at Noon 
Ue Upper Rooms, and will formed atalogues to Gentlemen who will favour 


SPEC! IAL NOTICE.— Dissolution of Partnership.— Warwick 

to acquaint the Nobility, Gentry, and their Friends, that in eenegquense of the 
of the Senior Partner the whole of their Stock exception of manu- 
factured this year) will, for this and the following month, be sold at a juation of 20 per cent. 
for cash, so as to make room for an entire new stock.—124 "Regent Street, London 


pe BLISHERS and the BOOK TRADE.—To Let, in Paternoster 
Premises.—Inquire of Jous & Sons, Soap Works, Old Gravel 


Sie 10 JE! ACHERS and PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS and 
—EDWARD STANFORD has the pleasure to announce that his CATA- 

Logue W Atlases, Maps, Globes, and Stationery, 
Y, and can ad gratis upon Es oy or per post for One 

ALbwane peanvenn, Li y to the City of London Schoo! l, 6 Charing 


AE ALVERN. —THE WATER | CURE ESTABLISHMENT 
and HOME for INVALIDS. Erected by Dr. Ware when he introduced the Water 
E Reeelv ves 70 Patients, and now a Turkish Bath attached.—For terms, 
V. R. == ROY AL TURKISH BATHS, BLOOMSBURY. 
BEST for GENTLEMEN. ([2s.6d.) ONLY ONE for LADIES. (3s. 6d.) 
ALWAYS READY, Public and Private. —26 Queen Sevane, Russers Sevane. 
*,* From Six to Nine ONE SHILLING, with every luxury. 
YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Supsprook P 
Richmond Ifill, Surrey. — Physician, Dr. = Ww. LANE, a A., M.D. Edin. The 
TURKISH BATH on the premises, under Dr. Lane's medical di rection. Consultations in 
London at the City Turkish and Hydropathic Backes South coon Finsbury, every ‘Tuesday 
and Friday, between | and 4 


Bevan MIN IATURE PIANOFORTE, 17 Guineas, in 
AP og Mahogany, is suitable for the Drawing-room, Study, or School-room, and has 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


BOOSEY MINIATURE PIANOFORTE gut 


Bose® MINIATURE PIANOFORTE is made in the vw 


ner, and, from its strength and compact form, is especially adapted for the 
of a sites or an Climate. 


OOSEY MINIATURE PIANOFORTE. — An pane 
stock may be secn at Boosey & Sons, 24 Holles Street ; where also an Illustrated Pro- 
spectus may be had. 
MOST SOLL, ABUNDANT FOOD, AMPLEST 
LY FOR LABOURER AND CAPITALIST. 

ONTE. VIDEO “offers "hate advantages to EMIGRANTS, 

for whom full information as to“ LIFE IN THE RIVER PLATE” is furnished, by 
Authority, on on receipt of last stainps. —LEGATION, || Parliament Street, 8.W. 

WHITWORTH 1 RIFLES.—The Manchester Ordnance and 

beg to give notice that Whitworth Ordnance, Rifles, and Ammunition 

are mapifuctured ir Ww Litworth's Patent Machinery only at their Works in Sackville 


| Street. Mancheste 


A tion may be made shove y's Office, 28 Pall Mall, 
London, ay he ities and Ammunition may be also obtai the Agency of any 


PHE ¢ CURATE of a Village in Kent (B.A. Trinity College, 


e) wishes to take into his House one or two Pupils to prepare for the 


Steward's Office, Lincoin’s Inn. 


IVIL SERVICE of INDIA.—A Competitive Examination of 


Candidates will be held by the Civil Service Commissioners in June or July next. The 
Competition will be for not less than SIXTY "APPOINTMEN TS, and will be open to ail 
natural born ee cts of Her Majesty Alpe fone the Ist of May next, shall be over Eighteen 
Years of Age and | under pcg > -LWO, and oS ood Health and C iaracter, Copies of the Kegu- 
be the Civil Service Commission, Dean's 


THE REV. E. A. CLAYDON prepares PUPILS for the 
ene for the Civil Sesvien. and for the Posen Examinations for Woolwich, 
the Line.—4 Church Terrace, Lee, London, 8.E. 


ecg SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE } INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, 


Two CAMBRIDGE MEN, experienced in Tuition, receive 
W. 


DUCATION. — French, German, and C 
Grove, Surre; Principal, Ww. SCUpAM 


Extensive ing beth, Half Term, 
nsive grounds, swimming bath, &ec. Half Term, 


ical School, 
. B.A. Pupils 
“constantly on. 


| of the Civil Service, and 
FITS. Price 


Parcels ond Packages to All Parts of the World by 
WHEATLEY & CO.’S {iste Waghorn) Parcel Express, 
P I Agency. 


gency, 
TARIFFS WITH THROUGH RATES TO FIVE HUNDRED PLACES. 


ly at 23 Street, S.W.; Chaplin's, Regent Circus, W.; 156 Cheapside, E.C.; and 


ENCILS, Black Lead, and Coloured Chalks.—A. W. 


Polygrade Lead Pencils, sold be all Colourmen. Sole Agents: 
& Rocuvssen, 9 Friday Street, London, E 


W HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thought often 
occurring to Literary Men, Public Characters, and Persons of Benevolent Intentions. 
An immediate answer to the inquiry may 2 obtained. A Specimen Boox or Tyres, and 
information for Authors, sent on saplication, 
Ricnarp Mark Lane, London. 


1X JNDIA OUTFITS. —SAUNDERS, OTLEY, onl Co., Army, 
East India, and Colonial Agents, 66 Brook Street, enover Gauiies, on ly Officers, members 
nd with the necessary OUT- 


hipped or clear every 
of agency transacted. SAUNDERS, OTLEY. Cole 


To PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A London Architect, 
engaged pent Public will receive a PUPIL. 


SHILLING POCKET OVERLAND GUIDE TO INDIA, AUSTRALIA, &c. 
with Diary ary and Map, post free for 13 stamps, contains the fullest infi ion for the land 
‘Traveller.—66 B: Street, Llanover Square, W. 


Decta, 
Adelphi. 


Receipts last year, including legacies, were 
Stock Sold to make up the deficier 


Annual and Dunations are earnestly 
The Hospital is led to hold real property by vise. 
ated that this Hospital has arge sw 
y under the will of “the late Atkinson Morley, Esq., the Weekly Board think it right to 
state state the fact (which is well known to t! 3) terms of Mr. Morley's —_- 


t. 
that until no part 
Onde! of Ove Weekly able 5. TAYLOR, Secretary. 


[Spl OUTFITS. — THRESHER & GLENNY, next 


to Somerset House, Strand, forward (on 4a) Mention) ists of the’ 
for every appointinen nt, with Prices of each Article. TITREE PRIZE 
R'S KASHMIR FLANNEL SHIRTS, INDIA GAUZE 
COATS, and INDIA TWEED SUITS, which can only be procured at this Estab! 
152 Strand. 


Dp ING-ROOM and LIBRARY CHANDELIERS for 
Candles and Moderator Lames, in Bronze, Ormolu, China, and Glass. 


Statuettes in Parian, 
OSLER, 45 Street, W. 
OSLER? bs} GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
by and Lawes, for Gas and Candles. Dinner Serviets, 
Twelve Persons, from £ Glass Dessert Services, tur Twelve Persons, from 


Foreign, suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, and Fur- 
ass, an 
nishing erders promptly executed. 
LONDON — Suow Rooms, 45 Oxronp Srazer, W. 
BIRMINGUAM — Maxoractony and Rooms, Baoan Srazert. 


ADV ERTISER is desirous of EMPLOYMENT 


London, where his services would be found useful as a Collector 


Weat-end Address, 14 Old Manor Street, Chelsea, 


and Co: 


“SEED and LINSEED. 


COTTON 
Lo MARLAND & Con, 6New High Street, .—Prices of Cake or Oil will be sent 


2 
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The Saturday Review. 


Roeck LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
15 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
Established a.p. 1806. 
ACCUMULATED FUND, £3,161,252 4s. 
Copies of Annual Reports and Balance oy well as of the, Valuation 


of Rates, and every 
SOHN GODDARD, deteary. 


ASSURANCE OFFICE. 
BRIDGE BLACKFRIARS. 


The Right Hon, Lord TREDEGAR, President, 
Wm. Fred. v.P. Gosling, 


James Spicer, neau, 
John Charles Bu 


John Alldin Moore, 


Sir Alexander Morison, M.D. 
Frederick Cowpe John Charles T empler, Esq. 
Charles Curlings ‘on Richard Twining, E 
Charles Dyneley, Esq. Hi. 8. H. Wollaston, 


Be Berea. aiid ie 1762, was one of the earliest Offices on the mutual 


cutive profite are divisible its Members. no portion of the same being diverted 
either for dividends on as in Proprietary ary” or for Commission 
During the century of its existence has paid £16,460,000 in qaime. and £13.260,000 for 


bonuses on the same 
‘The Invested capital, on December 31, 1862, cxceedea Five millions sterling. 
it the last rest,” in £770,000, as 2 basis for future 


divi 

Liner the Bre-Law of December 19, 1816, the oldest 5,000 policies are admitted to participa- 
New assurers in the net ear (1863) will be placed among that number after payment of 

} nace first yee entitled to a rateable share in the bonus to be be mad made in 


869, and in ty} — benefits of the Office 
Se or Poxicrys.— The full value is paid on deduction. 


Loans ow — rectors will make advances on deposit 
A Court of Directors is held every bey ay from 11 to | o'clock, to Ae a proposals for 
New Assurances ; aon Short Account of the Society may be had on application, personally or 


post, at the Uttice 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


LAV LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON. Instituted 1823. 
Invested Assets £5,000,000 
Annual Income + 490,000 
Profits divided every fifth year. 
Four-fifths of the Profits allotted to the Assured. 
The Bonuses added to the Policies at the ae Divisions of Profits 
which have hitherto been made, amount eeeccccccccccsoecoce 


The Society has paid in Claims—Sums assured £4,576,230 
Bonuses... 1,209.190 


£785 
Forms for Assurances, apply to the A t th: 
Prospectuses rc ‘ing apply ctuary, at the Society's 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, 
January, 1863. Actuary. 
OYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
Established a.v. 1720, by Charter of Kinz Georze the First, and confirmed by 
pecial Acts of Parliament. 
Chief Office, Rovat Excuance, Loxvox; Branch, 29 Pare Matt. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
GEORGE PEARKES BARCLAY, Esq., Sub- Governor, 
Sir JOUN HENRY PELLY, Bart., Deputy-Governor. 


Directors. 
Henry Bainbridge, Esq. Wilmot Holland, Esq. 
Robert Burclay, Esq. ‘The Earl of Leven and Melville. 
John Gurratt Cattley, Esq. Charles John Manning, Esq. 
Mark Currie Close, Esq. Henry Nelson, Esq. 
William Davidson, Esq. Hon. Josceline Wm. Percy. 
Thomas Dent, a Charles Robinson, Esq. 
Druee: Samuel Leo Schuster, 
Esq. Eric Carrington Smith, 
m. Grenfeil, Esq. William Soltau, 
Heath, Esq. Joseph Somes, Esq. = ‘MP. 
William Tetlow Hibbert, Esq. William Wailace, Esq. 
James Stewart Modysun, Esq. | Charles Baring Young, Esq. 
Fire, Life, and Marine Assurances on liberal terms. 
Life Assurances with, or participation in Profits. 
Divisions of Profit every Five Y 
Any sum up te £15,000 insured on the same life. 
A liberal participation in Profits, with exemption under Royal Charter from the liabilities 


yo rae ¢ -, equal to the pverege returns of Mutual Societies, with the additional 


guarantee of a large invested Capital-S 
advantages of modern practice, with the securi ay of of an Office whose resources have 


been tested by the experience of nearly a Century AND A 
always allowed the Assured to serve in the Militia, Yeomanry, or 


Corporation have 
Volunteer C Corps, within the United Kingdom, free of charge. 
A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on appheation, 
ROBERT P. STEELRF, Secretary. 


| jONDON and LANCASHIRE FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
FIRE, 21,009,000. 
CAPITAL {TTFE: 
73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Chairman—F¥. W. Russell, Esq., M.P. 
The two C: are established under Gane Deeds, and with separate Capital. 
Fire ay Lite insurances at moderate rates. 
y 


Loans granted. 
‘residence and travelling allowed under liberal conditions 


W. P. CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 


"THE INNS of COURT HOTEL COMPANY (Limited). 
Deposit Share on 10s. 8» allotment. Calls 
on all payments in advance of calls. 
E. W. COX, J.P., Recorder of Falmouth and Helston, 36 Russell Square, London ; and 


JOUN JACKSON BLANDY, Town Clerk of Reading. and Under Sheriff of the County 
Directo of the Solicitors and Gen 


Po tol, Director of the Law Propert 
fieNRY TOR, Hyde Park: Disectoc of the Brighton, 


Uckfield, and ells Railway Cor 
GEORGE ¥.. GWYN, Esq.. Hammersmith, Chalrman gf the Daventry Railway Company. 
STAVELEY HILL, Garden Court 


A. 

Westbourne Bark. 
JAMES HICKS Fest Strect, £.C.,and the Dawecroft, Brewood, 
J. Rn WORCESTER, Esq., Merchant, Laurence Pountney Lane, and Lewisham Park (late of 
I. WRIGHT, Esq., Bradford, Director of the Bradford, Wakefield, and Leeds Railway 


Com: 
THOMAS AUNTON, Porsherter 


DRUCE & ictoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
H. C. ELIOTT, Esq., Lincolu'e Ina Fields, wc. 


Bankers. 
AGRA and BANK, 7 Cannon Street, E.C. 

Messrs. HALLETT, MANNEY, & CO. George Street, Westminster, London. 
Seelve-linen! HUGGINS & ROWSELL, | Threadneedle Street, E.C. 
Secretary (pro tem.)—Mr. THOMAS WAITE. 

Temporary Ofices—THE OLD MANSION HOUSE, 73 Cheapside, E.C. 
PROSPECTUS. 
A fest close Hotel hes long been, required in the vicinity of Lincoln's Inn Fields, and the 


this Company have, with a view to supply such a rnin Halvor, and the advan- 


tageous terms) the Freehold of the “ue rge and Blue 
Horne, and some premises et the 


Ottice and Stables, in the occupation of Messrs. Chaplin 
back extending to Lincoln's = Fielus. 

The Site of the proposed Hotel is “ndmitted to be most_eligitle and for its 
central position. Inasmuch as the tly Hotel Companies pay di varying 
= 10 to 35 per cent., there is every reason to anticipate that equal success will attend 

mpany. 

Plans of t prepeced con at the of Com any information 
required will be ziven by the Secretary. <A copy | 
of pe Capital 1 aay 

arge amount of t been alrea subscribed. 
_ Applications for Sh ares may be made to the Bankers, Brokers, Solicitors, or Secretary. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTIT UTE for SILVER. —The REAL 
NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than. 30 years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 


when Plated the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and is 
very best artic’ next to storing silver that can be employed as suc or orna- 
meatally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished trom real silve 
‘A oot. of first quality’ for finish and d urability, as follows :— 
Fiddle or | Thread or King’s or 
Old Stiver | Brunswick Lily 
Pattern. | Pattern. | Pattern. | "ge?" 
£ s.d, £04.) £8.4, 
12 Table Forte lis 240 2160 
12 Table 113 0 240 20 0 215 0 
2 rt 140 12 0 1b 0 117 0 
12 Dessert Spoons .. 140 12 0 11 0 117 0 
016 0 120 150 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt 00 0 013 6 0b 0 01 0 
2 Sauce Jadles 060 
1 Gravy 066 ow o ono 
2 Salt Spoons, gill o34 046 050 050 
Mustard Spoon. 023 026 
1 Pair of Sugar ‘ 026 036 040 040 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers.. 140 176 lwo 1 o 
1 Butter Knife. 026 056 060 070 
1 Soup Ladle . 0 o17 0 ovo 100 
1 Sugar 5: 046 050 
Total | 919 9 13 3 6 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak ag te contain the amano 
relative number of knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and Cotte "se Sets, Dish Covers and Corner 
~~ Liqueur Frames, &c.,at proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 
nt process. 


UTLERY warranted. —The Most Varied Assortment of 


BLE CUTLERY in the World, a. esuatep, & is on Sale at WILLIAM 8. 

BURTON'S. at Prices that are remunerative y because of the largeness of the sales. 
‘Table Dessert | Carvers 

| Dosen. Dozen. 5 

@ 6. d. d. 

~inch Ivory Handles 2 6 10 0 43 
-inch Fine Ivory Handles .... "Be 43 
4-inch Ivory Balance Handles... “0 46 
4-inch t ine Ivory Handles ...... | 24 0 17 0 73 
4-inch Finest Atrican Ivory Han: 320 0 no 
Ditto, with Silver Ferules ........... 0 0 2 6 
Ditto, Carved Handles, Silver Ferul 30 a0 17 6 
Silver Handles, of any Pattern 0 20 

Bonz ano Forks | 

| no 8 6 26 

17 0 46 

7 0 uo 40 

| 3 0 90 30 


(CHARTERED BANK of INDIA, AUSTRALIA, and 
CHIN. 
Head Office—20 Tisssdanodte Street, London. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Paid-up capital, £644,090. 
With agencies and branches at Bomber, Hongk and 
hangha’ 

Corporation buy and sell bills of fj hange, payable at the above-named plaees, issue 
credit, he tha ena ole Government and other securities, 
and receive deposits at id the terms tor which may be known on application. 


[HE IMPERIAL (Limited).—6 Lothbuy, E.C. 
Capital, +3,000,000, Subscribed Capital, 21,000,000. 


8. 
William Murdoch, Esq. 
Robert Diggles, Esq. 
James Dickson, Esq. 
Joseph Underwocd, Esq. 
8. B, Edenborough, Esq. 
W. Gordon Thomson, 

Villiam Tabor, Esq. Robert S. Price, Esq. 


Monthly Balances. opened with persons introduced, and Interest allowed on minimum 
its ved from the Public at Interest agreed w) 
Petits aT Credit and Circular Notes issued to all parts of the world, and Agencies under- 
The Bank takes charge of Securities, receives Dividends, and dertakes all ordinary 
R. A. BENTHAM, Manager. 


Te JURY of CLASS 30, of the INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION 1862, in awarding to SMEE’ 8 SPRING MATTRESS, Tucker's 
SOMNIER TUCKER,” the ONLY Paize Mevart or Honourable Mention given to 

Bedding of any description, sa; ‘their age 6, No. 2905, and page 11, No. 2014: — 

and moderate in price; ....." acom- 

as healthy it is 

To = obtained of most res ctable Upholierer and Bedding 

the Manufacturers, WM. SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, London. EC. 


CHUBB'S S PATENT SAFES—the most secure against Fire 


HUBB'S FIRE-PROOF G-ROOM DOORS. 
BB'S PAL T band STREET-DOOR LATCHES. 


U EN 
HUBB’S CASH and DEED 
Illustrated Price List gratis and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul's Churchyard, London; Liverpool; Manchester; Wolverhampton. 


Andi Esq. | 
Michael Hall, Esq. | 


lesale of 


The larges: stock of plated Sorte, in cases and otherwise, 
and of the new plated F 
Ds COVERS AN AND HOT-WATER DISHES, in every 

aterial, in great vestety, 0nd of the newest and most recherché pat! atterne, are on on Show at 

w ILLIAM S$. BURTON'S. Tin Dish Covers, Ps 6d. the set of six: block tin, 12s. 3d. to 35s. 6d. 
the set of six ; elegant modern patter. s, 39s. 69s. the set ; Britannia metal, with or with- 
out silver vioted handles, £3 ls. to £698. the set ae five ; electro-pl £9 to £21 the set = 
four. tin Hot- Water Dishes, with for gravy, 12s. to 30s.; mia metal, 228. to 
778. electroplated on nickel, full size, £9. 


ILLIAM 8. BURTON'S GEN ERAL | FURNISHING 
ITRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be had G atte, on It 
upwards of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Searing lver E Plate, Nickel 
8 iver, and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot W. Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble 
Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gasel Ts, Tea" ‘Trays, Urns, and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Coors, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass 
Cabine th ices, of Rooms, 


ECCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. 

ARLAND & FISHER, Ecclesiastical Decorators, &c., and 
anufacturers of every description of CHURCH and DOMESTIC © MEDLEVAL 
FURN it URE, Paper Hs &e. —— and Estimates f or an Il) d Priced 

Catalozue, upon Kooms, 33 Street, Strand, W. 
G TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 

FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS. 
(Prize Medal — International Exhibition, 1862.) 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post-free, 2s. 6d. 
WORKS—2i CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 


RESSING CASES, TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, 
DESPATCH BOXES WRITING CASES, JEWEL, CASES, MOUNTED and OR- 


MOLU SUITES for the WRITING TABLE, Inkstands, Railway ‘Compan uni 
Baskets, PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, a splendid ed from 5s. to 10 eas; ALBUMS 
for CRESTS and MONOGRA ; CAR e DE VISITE PORTR. AL 
FAMILY and disti hed of al ea, single portraits, Is. 6d. each ; 
variety of uscful ELE pra suitable PRESENTS, at 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. Catal post free. 


[HE NEW STUDIO EASEL. Very xy Simple and Efficacious. 
WINSOR & NEWTON, Manufacturers, 33 
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FURNISH yo your HOUSE with the best ARTICLES: they 
the cheapest in the end._DEANE & Co.'s priced FURNISHING LIST may be had 
on application or post free. This list leading all the various depart- 

of their establish and is arranged to of goods. 
t comprises table cutlery, electro-plate, lam hs, fenders, iron bedstends, 
bedding, Britannia metal, tis and brass utensils, turnery, mats, 
&c.—Drane & Co.. London Established A.D. 1 


FURNITURE CARRIAGE FREE to 


Drawing-room Suites, complete . © © « £3 

room Suites,complete . «© + 238 
room Suites,complete . . + © @ 26 
Warranted 


First-Class. 
P. & 8. BEYFUS, 14¢OXFORD STREET, W. 
Tilustrated Catalogues gratis and post-free on application. 


[cat WINES. — Hock, Moselle, Beau mujolais, direct from 
Sevest. Growers.—_Fonpertal Wine Company, 314 Oxford Street, City Offices, 15 St. John 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY »v, COGNAC BRANDY.—This 
pure, mild, mellow, 
delicious, and very Je the uses in London ; by the 
agents in the principal cowne! to England ; or wholesale at 8 Great Windmill Street, W. 

Observe the real seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


LLSOPP’S ALE and GUINNESS’S STOUT.—Joun F. 
Broos & Co., Sole Contractors for Bottled Beer to the International Exhibition ; Agents 
for Samuel / Allsopp & Sons" India Pale and Burton on Ale, on and Guinness, Son, & Co.'s Extra Stout; 
Importers of Wines rite. Offices and Stores: the Royal Exchange, E.C. The Trade 
Supplied on Liberal Terms for Cash. 


ERFECT TEA.—W. & G. LAW are now Selling a Mixture, 

at 4s. 4d, per lb., consisting of the Finest Teas of 1861-2, ex “ Fie Cross,” “ Northfleet,” 

and “ Cad Caduceus,” along with the Finest Flavouring Teas of 1862-3. has been —s 
ae be compared with these magnificent Teas. Carriage paid on 12 Ibs. 


upwards to any Railway Station iv 
, 44 New Oxford Street (near Mudie’s). 


Tea and Coffee Wareh 


| ITTLEBOY’S PURE FLOUR.—Crowmarsh Mills, Wal- 
lingford. London Depdt, 282 Oxford Street. 
(TURTLE. —McCALL’S WEST INDIA. —Superior quality, 


Flavour unsurpassed. Real Turtle Soup, quarts, 10s. 6d. 
ints, éd. nts, 3s. _Callipash and Calli 10s. 6d. pound. Sold by leadin 


J. McCALL 
PROVISION STORES, 137 NOU NE. 
** Prize Medal for Patent Process of Preserving Provisions without over-cooking, whereby 
reshness and flavour is retained 
GAUCE.—LEA & PERRIN 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
dby C i “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
None | Genuine without Name on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 
*.* Sold by Cuosse & Brackxwet; Barclay & Sons; and Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


CAPTAIN WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLE, CURRY, 
or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from all Sauce Vendors, and wholesale of 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


| OSS of APPETITE, WE AKNESS, &ec.—A TONIC. — 
Dr. Hassall and the Medical Profession mend that valuable stimulant — “* Waters’ 
Quintee Wine.” Manufactured only by ROBERT WATERS, 2 Martin's Lane, Cannon 
Street, London, E.C. Sold by Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, and others, at 30s. a dozen. 
__ Wholesale Agent, E. Lewis & Co., Worcester. 


Ix \ EATING’S NEWFOUN DLAND COD LIVER OIL is 
di i by T the most eminent among whom are the 
followings ‘Taylor, M.D., &e. &e. Dr. M.D., F.L.S., &c.; Dr. Edw 
Payne, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.8. OF ane of hepatic ork origin ronounced to be 
<a the greatest therapeutic value, in hich the ve the utmost 


4s, 64., and five~- bottles, 10s. 6d. 
aceutical ‘Chemist, 79 St. Paul's ‘church: 


half-pint bottles, Is. 6d 
imperial measure, by THUMAS K “Phorm 


‘EETH PAINLESS DENTISTRY. — Messrs. LEWIN 

Y & SONS, 30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W., direct attention to their GUM- 

COLOURED. ENAMELLED BASE for Artificial Teeth, ke. be socially commended at the 

International Exhibition, Class 17, No. a Single Teeth fi Sets from wive yaaiaan. 
ree. For the su and efficacy of their et. vide Lance 


TNTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862, 
The Jurors of Crass 2 have GLENEIELD for the Superiority of the 
Sold by all Grocers, C Oilinen, &e. 
DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LiGHtT-BROWN COD LIVER 
prescribed by the most eminent Metical en as the caftet, speodiost, end most effectual 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 


AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


MPANION to the BALL-ROOM, by Miss 
Bond Is. ; by post, 


I SD) ) CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, con- 
all Proper Names mentioned tn Ancient ANew 
Edition By Pann, MA, 


London: Wittram Teoo, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
Just reduced to 7s. each, published at 42s.; size 20 x 24; hizhly Coloured. 


THE CAB-HORSE (ST. JAMES). 
THE CAB-HORSE (ST. GILES), 


*«* Both Painted by Mr. J. F. Herring, Sen, 
London Tees, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


THE. ROYAL MARRIAGE. — TWELVE VIEWS of 
WINDSOR and its oe beautifully Coloured. Size,23 x 15. Sent. 


free in a Portfolio, haif- 
*.* A List of the Views forwarded free. 
London: Teo, Pancras Lane, Cheapsid 


New Edition, 8vo. cloth, 8s. 


OSHEDS INSTITUTES of ECCLESIASTICAL HISs- 
TORY, Ancient and Mvapocu, D.D. Revised, and Supplementary 
Notes added, by James Srarow Rar 
London : Treo, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
ismoe. cloth, 4s. 6d. ; roan, 5s. 


MEADOW'S NEW SPANISH and ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY. 


Also, 
MEADOW’S NEW GRAMMAR of the SPANISH LAN- 
GUAGE. Third Edition, 18mo. roan, Is. 6d. 
London : Wixiam Troe, Pancras Lane, Ch id 


MEADOW’S (F. C.) FRENCH DICTION — 
Fortieth Edition, 18mo. cloth, 4s. 6d.; roan 


NEW FRENCH and ENGLISH PRON OUNCING DIC- 
TIONARY ; with many new words in general use. A New Edition, entirely re-edited. 
This is not merely a reprint, but quite a new work both in editing and printing. 
London : Wit11am Troe, Lane, 
Now ready, New Edition for 1863, with 


New Baron: 
CAPT. DOD’S PEERAGE, BARON. ETAGE, “KNIGHTAGE, 
&c., for 1863 Crventy -third Year), containing all the New Peers, Baronets, 
Bishops, Privy Councillors, Judges, &c., cor: throughout on highest authority. 
Warrracer & Co., Ave Maria Lane; and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, post 8vo. Illustrated by 600 Engravings on Copper, post free, 12s. 6d. 


OT: ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS, Expo 
mental ws A ana ® Translated by E. Ar«rnson, M.C.S., Lecturer on Chemistry 
Physics, Royal M, Co: dhurst. For the use of Colleges and Schools. 
Publisher, 219 Regent Street. 


is published, 1 vol. 8vo. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 12s. 


| PRINCIPLES and PRACTICAL OPERATION of 
SIR ROBERT PEEL'S ACT of yk Explained and Defended. Comprising Critical 
Examinations of the Report of the Lords’ Committee of 1848, upon National Distress; of the 
sovel Principles of Ganseney propounded by Mr. Tooke and Mr. Wilson; and of the Chapter on 
Regulation of Currency in Mr. J. 8. Mill’s * * Principles of Politi By R. 
a Esq., S. “ The object of this enlarged edition is ad oresent to 
view, an analytical reply to all the several bp! nageneel to the 
ve been advanced by the class of reasoners who pro’ 
Preface to the Third Edi 


the public, at one 
Charter Act of saa which 
to a metallic standard.” 


London: Lonwoman & Co.; and Ripeway, Piccadilly. 


THE ADVANCE OF SCIENCE. 
Now ready, with fine Portrait of Sir Charles Lyell, F.R.S., and Vignette of the 
Pe Underground Railway, fep. cloth, 5s. 


"HE YEAR-BOOK of F: ACTS in SCIENCE and ART. 
Exhibitin, he most important I. and D of the Past 

Mechanics, the ful Arts, and the Physical Sciences. By Joux Trans, F.S.A., yee 
Things not Know: &e. &e. 


Also, an extra volume, 6s. ent itled, 


Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., Physician to the British Embassy at Paris. 


“T have frequently prescribed Dr. Dr ht-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and I have every 
reason 10 be ith ius beneficial and salutary effects: 


Dr. LETHEBY, Medical Officer of Health, and Chief Analyst to the City of London. 
“Tt is, I believe, universally acknowledged that Dr. de ae 's Light- ore 4 Liver Oil 
has great ssoqeatic 0 powers and from my investigations, I have no doubt of its being a pure 


Dr. vz Jonou's Licat-Brown Cop Liver On: is sold in Imrentat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; 
Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9. ; capsuled and labelled with stamp and signature, wirsour 
WHICH NONS CAN POSSIBLY BE GENOrNE, by respectable Chemists and I 


‘ONSIG NEES 


ANSAR, IHARFORD, & CO.. 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
(CURE of a FOURTEEN YEARS’ ASTHMATIC COUGH 


by DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—“TI, Thomas Carter, Egremont, had an 
asthmatic cough “ge a rears, | but three cm of Wafers more entirely cured me. Witness, 

G. Howell, Chemist, Da! Liverpool.” Fo Snows and Public Speakers they are invalu- 
able for the voice. Price 1 8. 14d. and 2s. $d. per box. Sold by all 


BOHN'S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR MARCH. 
DEMOSTHENES’ ORATIONS. Translated by CrArtes 


Rawn Kewnepy. Fifth and concluding volume, Marcartatus, Leochares, 
hanus I., Stephanus Il., Euergus and Mnesibul tides Timotheus, Polycles, 
pus, Nicostratus, the jorus, .. eocrines, and for 
e Funera ‘ation; ic Oration, or the Panegyric ites; | 
Exordia; the Epistion. With Generel Index tothe Vive Volumen 
Henny York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


ust published, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Nae PAN THEISM: Essay on Religious Philoso ophy. 
By M. Sassset, Professor of the f of Phil the Faculty of 
in Translated from the French, fer! Anais Notes tes, Critical Essay, 
osophical Appendix. “ Asa handbook to side of modern speculation, it isa 
able addition to al is clear, and at the 
idiomatic; it is in in the transparency of its 
Review. “M. Saisset is as honest impartial as @ critic can be.”—Kev. 


London: Hamurox, Anas, & Co 


j Oricinal Desens by Henry Anelay. Plain cloth, red edges, 7s. 6d. ; 


| ane there is a set of verses, into whiek are 


, | HE YEAR-BOOK of FACTS in the INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION of 1862. With a fine Photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company. 
“ Here is just as much preserved about the Exhibition as, when it has been swept away, any 


one would care to know.”"— Morning Advertiser. 
con =° timely, useful, and interesting compendium and memento of the Exhibition of 
Aide-Memoire of the Exhibition.” — Mining Journal. 
N.B.—The volume for 1861, with P: of Lord Poomenem, and that for 1862, wi 


ortrait ith Portrait 
of William Fairbairn, F.R.S., are still on sale. A Set of ols., Viz. 1861, 1862, and 1863, 56. 
= and the extra Volume, 6s., will be forwarded free on receipt ‘of a’ Post-office Order 


London : Locrwoop & Co., 7 Stati Hall Court, E.C. 
By the Author of the “ Dictionary of English Etymology.” 
(THE GEOMETRY of the THREE FIRST BOOKS of 
EUCLID, by direct Proof from Definitions alone. With an Introduction on the Prin- 
ciples of the Science. By Henszeion Wenewoop,M.A. 12mo. cloth, pp. viii. and 104, 3s. 
ON the DEVELOPEMENT of the UNDERSTANDING. By 
Henstzich Wepewoop, M.A. 12mo. cloth, pp. 132, 3s. 
London: Tritsxer & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 
New Edition, with important Additions, cloth, 5s. 
D*. DICKSON’S “FALLACIES of the FACULTY.” 
Tixstey Buornens, 18 Catherine Street, Strand ; and at all Libraries. 
This day is published, 1s.; by post, 13 stamps. 
N THROAT DEAFNESS, and the Pathological Connexions 
of the THROAT, NOSE, and EAR, thr the pater vention of the Mucous Membrane. 
Reprinted from the Author's larger work, Iihustrated.” 6s. By 
Yearstey, M.D., M.R.C.S., &c., Surgeon to the Earl nfirmary, Sackville Street. 
London : lingt w. 


MOTHER’S PICTURE. [ABET, Dedicated, by 
Queen’s permission, to the Princess Beatrice. With 27 
bad eager table he for its permitted dedication to the Queen, its rich paper and noble type, and for the 


excellent engravings with which it is embellished, this ‘Picture Alphabet’ is the 
book of its kind offered to the general public. Its ——— of ean is also . Toeach 


athi, 


letter of the lesson.” 
Neatly t bound in cloth, Illustrated 


THE LATE PRINCE CONSORT: > ‘Life and Character. 
By the Rev. J. H. Wusow. Tenth Thousand. 
cordially recommend this simple, touching, and eloquent ical spin 
and most beloved of princes and of men. _ It is written in a manly. 
only say, that to all who love our wido' Queen, and all who mourn her best 
this memoir will be a treasure.” — Weekly Times. 
London : 8. W. Parraiwor, 9 Pat ster Row. 
Just published, post-free for 2 Stamps. 


¥. S. ELLIS’S MISCELLANEOUS CATALOGUE of OLD 
History, Antigutia Bion Topography Oid Baska, 
’ 33 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


UPERIOR CHEAP BOOKS at BULL’S LIBRARY.—At 
this may be seen Collection of in BIOGRAPHY, 
TRAVELS, SCIENCE, and RE! LIG = on Sale at Reduced Prices. 
Many of them will be found well suited for Villege and Peremaan } brarls, Book Societies, 
Church Institutes, and other Literary Societies. Catalogues gratis an 


Borr’s Library, 19 Holles Street, Cavendish Square. London, W Ww. 
i hatgeueeremet of OLD BOOKS, many of which are Curious 
and Rare. for One Stamp. 
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es Si of Thirty Years.—It is the best and only certain remedy ever discovered for preserving| 
eas — strengthening, beautifying, or restoring the Harr, Whiskers, or Moustaches, and preventing | E 
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Now iatit 8vo. with Portrait, cloth, 18s. 


HE LIFE of BISHOP WARBURTON 


Lord | 


Bishop of Gloucester from 1760 to Tes ; with Remarks on his Works. | 


By the Rev. J. 8. W. 
Porson,” &c. 


A good Life of Warburton, embracing 
the literary history of the period in rela- 
tion to him and to his immediate contem- 
poraries, is much to be desired.”— Nores 
and Queries, Second Senigs, Vol. ii. page 


ATSON, 


96. 
“ Exhaustive treatment is the capital 
recommendation is Life. We have 
here, a one bale, consigned to posterity, 
all that it ean want to know about the 


M.RS.L., Author of “The Life of 


Divine Legation, its Author, his quarrels, 
and bis friendships. Mr. Watson has 
brought together everything that exists 
in print bearing on his subject, raking up 
for this purpose not only the accessible 
literature, but the fugitive sheets of the 
period, masses of controversial p 


GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS BY THE REV. 
H. MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A. 
The Fourth Edition, 12mo. 4s.; Kev, 2s. 6d. 
PROGRESSIVE GREEK DELECTUS, for the use of 


Schools. By the Rev. Henay MusGaave Witkrns, M.A., Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. 


this work, the 
Master of 

School, and since * approved by moar of 
illustrate 


first scholastic authorities, is tions only are 
every stage of Bishop Sudewesth’s Greek explained in the notes; o ary words and 
ence, the principle that a iven Lexicon appended, 

to all the 


which, though not scarce, are much more | 


difficult to find than scarce books.” 
Reader. 


London: Loxemax, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


Now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HE STORY of a SIBERIAN EXILE. By M. Rorin 
Pietrowskt. Followed by a Narrative of Recent Events in Poland. Translated 


from the French. 
“The startling nature of its incidents, 
variety of ite details, and the light it [= 


upon the present condition and future pro- 
ty of ae bespeak for this work a 
general acceptance."’— Morning lost. 

* No fiction could be stranger or more won- 
derful, none more absorbingly interesti: 
than the simple record of this exile’s vari 


adventures. The narrative is so attractive 


that it is im 


| 


Sudent of Greek can as to make 
ted? 

By Aa Author, New Editions. 
PROGRESSIVE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, on ‘the same plan, 


and to follow in use the above. 5s. 


_NOTES for LATIN LYRICS, in use in Harrow, Westminster, 


| 


and Rugby Scheels. Fifth Edition, 4s. 6d. 
LATIN PROSE EXERCISES, intended chiefly for the Middle 
Classes of Schools. Now ready, 4s. 6d. Key, 5s. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


wing once 
its perusal, to lay it “down till it is anlehed-” % 


“The strange incidents he witnessed, and 
hairbreadth escapes he suceceded in effect- 

ing, are romantic in the highest dezree." 
Observer. 


London: Loneman, Gueew, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill, 


New Edition, with Portrait, now ready, 7s. 64. 


ANADA and the CRIMEA; or, Sketches of a Soldier's Life, 
from the Journals and Correspondence of the late Major Ranken, R.E. monet | | 
by his Brother, W. Bayne Ranken. Second Edition. 


“We have read no book for a long time 
which has touched us so deeply as this; and 
the reader will derive infinitely more benefit 
from quietly perusing 
letters and journals of this truly noble 


soldier, and reflecting on the motives, cette, | 
and — purposes of 2 manly, truthful, 


modest nature, tan fro! 
finstily any quantity of 
| confectionery.”—Saturday Keview. 


Lonion ; Gueen, & Co., 14 Liudgate Hill. 


CHEAPER EDITION OF MR. A. TROLLOPE’S NOVELS. 
Just publisied, People’s Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


ARCHESTER TOWERS. By Axrnony Tzotxore, Author FIRST LATIN READING-BOOK, or Tirocinium Latinum, 


of “ Orley Farm,” &c. 


By the same Author, | vol. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE WARDEN. 


“ All people who have read ‘ The Warden’ 
and * Barchester ‘Towers '—«nd if 
has not read * The Warden ' and * Barcheste: 
‘Towers,’ let us counsel them to make ‘up for 


Uniform with “ Barchester Towers.” 


| lost time as soon as may be—will 
well what is meant the 
by Tom Towers.”. Review. 


London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Now ready, post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


TAMMERING and STUTTERING, their Nature and 
Treatment. By James F.S.A., &c. Author of a 


“Manual of the Philosophy of Voice 
enlarged. 


’ &c. Fiith Edition, revised and 


London: Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate flill. 


r issue, }2mo. cloth, 5s. 


ONVERSATIONS. on ENGLAND as it WAS and IS. By 


Mrs. Kemp. A Topographical Delineation of England, interspersed with inter- | 
esting Anecdotes and Biographical Information. 


Each Conversation embraces the 


Geogra hy of a separate County, with particulars of its Physical Aspects, and enlivened 


by its Historical Associations. 


London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S LECTURES. 
Now ready, a New Edition, 8vo, 12s. 
ECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE, delivered 


at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By Max Miner, M. te Fellow of 
All Soul's College, Oxford; Corre-ponding Member of the Imperial Institute of 


France. The Third Edition, revised. 


London: LonGwan, Green, & Co., 14 Ladgate Hill. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 
CASSITERIDES: an Inquiry into the Commercial 


Operations of the Phoenicians in Western Europe, with i age reference to 


the British Tin Trade. By Georce Smira, LL.D., F-A.S., &c. 


“ Religion of Ancient Britam,” &e. 


Author of the 


London: Loncman, Green. & Oo.. 14 Ladzate Hill. 


Just published, vol. fep. svo. cloth, Gs. 


PIGRAMS, Ancient and Modern, Humorous, Witty, Satirical, 


Moral, Panegyrical, Monumental. 
the Kev. Joun Boorn, B.A., Cambridge. 


Edited, with an Introductory Preface, by 


London : Lonewan, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


SIR BENJ. C. BRODIE’S PSYCHOLOGICAL, INQUIRIES. 
Now ready, the Fourth Edition, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL INQUIRIES, Part L., being a Series of 


Kssays intended to illustrate the Mutual Relations of the Vhysical Organization 


and the Mental Faculties. By Sir Bessamin C. Bropig, 


Bart., D.C.L., V.P.RS., 


Corresponding Member of the Imperial Lnstitute of France, &c. 


Part Il. a me we in Illustration of some Points in the Physical and Moral History of 


Man. just published, 5s. 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


ARCHBISHOP THOMSON’S “LAWS OF THOUGHT.” 
Lately published, fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 


N OUTLINE of the necessary LAWS of THOUGHT. 


A Treatise on Pure and Applied Logic. 


D.D., Lord Archbishop of York. Fifth Edition, revised and improved. 
London: Loncman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


NEW EDITION OF DR. ROGET’S ENGLISH THESAURUS. 
The Twel(th Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


HESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, 


classified and arranges. one as ~ Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist in 
Literary ee oe Rocert, M.D., F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal College 
New tion, corrected, 


of Physicians, &c. 


London: Lonoman, Garten, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


RIDDLE AND ARNOLD'S ENGLISH-LATIN LEXICONS, 
Sixth Edition, | vol. 8vo. cloth, 25s. 


A COPIOUS and 


By the Rev. J. E. Rippie, M.A., 


CRITICAL ENGLISH-LATIN 
LEXICON ; founded on the German-Latin Dictionary of Dr. sod E. ae 
of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford; and the Rev. T. 


> .A., late Rector of Lyndon, and sometime Feliow of Trinity Collage, 
Also, in square post Svo. bound, 10s. 6d. 


AN ABRIDGMENT of the above, by the Rev. J. C. Espzn, 


late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
; Loncuan, “a & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill; and J. & F. H. Rivinerow, 
3 Waterloo Place, Pall Mali. ‘ 


By the Most Rev. Wiit1am Tomson, 


GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS BY THE HEAD 
MASTER OF SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. 
Revised Edition, 12mo. bound, 3s. 6d. 
LEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR for the use of Schools. 
By the Rev. B. H. Kennewy, D.D., Head Master of Shrewsbury School. 
Also by the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, New Editions. 
GREEK GRAMMAR, the Eton Rudiments, in Latin, with a 
few Corrections and a New Syntax,'4s. 5d. 
PALZZSTRA MUSARUM, Materials for Translation into Greek 
Verse, progressively arranged, 5s. 6d. 
THE CHILD’S LATIN PRIMER; First Latin Lessons from 


the Author's Elementary Latin Grammar, ds. 


| LATIN VOCABULARY, on Etymological Principles, 


as an Exercise-Book and First Dictionary, 3s, 


adapted to the Author's Child’s Latin Primer, 2s. 


, SECOND LATIN READING-BOOK, Palzstra Latina, adapted 


| for the use of Eton, 


to the Author’s Elementary Latin Grammar, 5s. 
PALASTRA STILI LATINI, Materials for Translation into 
n Prose, progressively arranged, és. 
LATIN PROSE STY Curriculum Stili Latini, Examples 
from the best Authors, 4s. 6d. Key, 7s. 6d. 
VIRGIL’S WORKS, with English Notes and Virgilian Syntax. 
London: Loxoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hil 
NEW EDITION OF “ WOOD'S ALGEBRA,” BY LUND. 
The Sixteenth Edition, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 
OOD’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, for the use of Students 


in the University of Cambri . A New Edition, revised and 
the Rev. Tuomas ty” B.D., late Fellow and Sadlerian Lecwrer of of Bt. Soha 


College, Cambridge. 


_LUND’S COMPANION to WOOD’S ALGEBRA. 7s. 6d. 


LUND’S KEY to WOOD’S ALGEBRA. 7s. 6d. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


Post 8vo. with 69 Figures, cloth, 5s. 


OMPENDIUM of MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY, for 
the use of Students and Candidates for Public Examinations, By A. H. Dick. 
M.A., Lecturer on Geography, Free Church Normal College, Glasgow. With a 
Pretace, by J. S. Laurie. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 4 Ludgate Hill. 


Recently published, post 8vo. a or, with an Appendix of Latin Epithets, 
RADUS of the LATIN LANGUAGE; containing e 


Word used by the Poets of good authority. Compiled and prepared _—_— iy 
Westminster, Winchester, Harrow, Rugby 


| Schools; King’s College, London; and Marlborough College. By C. D. Youox, 


B.A. Eighth Biision. revised and corrected; with 

Epithets classified according to their English meaning. 

YONGE’S DICTIONARY of LATIN EPITHETS, 3s. 6d. 
London: Lonoman, Gree, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


A New Edition, 12mo. cloth, 5s. 6d. ; Key, 4s. 


HAMELS FRENCH GRAMMAR and EXERCISES, care- 

ny corrected, greatly improved, enlarged, and arranged in conformity with 
the latest Edition of the Dictienary of the French’ Academy, and agreeably to the last 
Edition of the French Grammar ot the University of France. By Nicnuotas Lampawr. 
THE ORIGINAL EDITION of HAMEL’S FRENCH GRAM- 

MAR, corrected by A. Tuipauvin. A New Edition, revised, 12mo. 4s. 
Also, corrected by A. Thibaudiv, 12mo. 4s. 

EXERCISES on “Hamel’s Grammar.”—KEY, 3s, 


London: Lonoman & Co., and Warrraker & Co. 


A New Edition, | vol. post 4to. cloth, als. 


N ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON ; all the Greek 
Words used by Writers of good authority. ” By C.D. Yoreos, B.A. Fourth 
Edition, thoroughly revised. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


NEW EDITION OF KEITH JOHNSTON’S GENERAL GAZETTEER. 


In One large Volume, 8vo. of af 40m ota comprising about 50,000 Names of Places, 

30s.; 35s. 

ICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY Descriptive, Physical, 
Statistical, and Historical: Forming a com “ General Gazetteer” of the 

World. By ALEXANDER Kerra Jonnston, F.R £., F.R.GS., F.G.S., &c., Geo- 

=, 7 ae in Ordinary to her Majesty. Second "Edition, revised to 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


THE REVISED CODE. 
Peepesing tor Parts, fep. 8vo., of which Parts I. and II. will be 
ready in a few days. 
[He GRADE LESSON BOOKS, in Six Standards; each 
embracing Reading, Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, and Exercises for Dictation. 
By E. T. Sravens, 


an A ppendix- Dictionary ‘of 


Especially adapted to meet the requirements of the Revised Code. 
Ass: of Kina Colieze, London; and Cuarces Hore, Head Master, 
Collegiate Brixton, late Master of St. ‘Thomas's ‘Collegiate School, Colombo 


London: Loncman, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill, 
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made to Wordsworth’s Aecideneo and Syntax, 
i- 
y 
| | 
| 


HERALDRY, Historical and Popular. By C. Bovrett, M.A. 


The Saturday Review. 


[February 21, 1863. 


MR. CONTANSEAU’S NEW FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
Just published, square 18mo. pearl typ”, cloth, 5s. 


KET DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH 
LANGUAGES. By Léon Conransgav, French Examiner for Military and 
Civil &e. 


“ There can be no of the excellence with care and con- 
the wants of readers of the 


of the work now offered by 
Post. day. We can safely rscommend it as 
“Whether for the pocket or the satchel, | a useful pecket companion to the French 
student.” —/’arthenon. 


claims of this dictionary.” a oeine of a small and convenient size, and 
pers for the Schoolmaster. Kei ed in a type singularly clear and legible, 

“ This is an abridement of the same author's | is likely to ‘become widely 9 It is 
rench and rely the most lucid of our French pocket 


several improvements upon “existing pocket dictionarie Pender, 
dictionaries.” —A thenceum. 
CONTANSEAU’S PRACTICAL FRENCH and ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY [the larger work]. Fifth Edition, corrected, post 8vo. cloth, 
price 10s. Gd. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill, 


THE GEOLOGY OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
8vo. with Map and 38 Woodcuts, cloth, l4s. 


OLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS in SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
principally in the Districts South-East of Adelaide. By the Rev. J. E. Woops, 
F.G.S., F.R.S.V., F.P.S., &c. 

“A most interesting volume,fullofnewand | accuracy tage we render it extremely valu- 
useful information respecting a little known able to the sec man, the Author has 
country; and augmenting the range of the wisely kept in - the fact thet it is not men 
science, to which the Author observes with of science alone who are likely to read the 
great truth that Australia is large: iy indebted.” work; he has, therefore, introduced particu- 

Morning Post. lars which divest his geological details of all 
“ The style in which this book is written is dryness, and intelligible to all." 
attractive; but whilst the geological Mining Journal. 
bed care and 
London: Loyeman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


Companion Volume to “ Things not a Known.” 
the 28th inst., cloth, 3s. 


THINGS to be REM EMBERED in “DAILY LIFE; with 
Personal Experi and Recollecti By Timos, F.S.A., Author of “ Things 
not Generally Known.” 
Conwtents : Time—Life, and Length of Days—School of Life—Business-Life—Ilome Traits— 
The Spirit of the Age— World-Knowledge, xc. 
W. & Co., Paterroster Row. 
HEAP SECOND-HAND BOOKS.—Catalogue, No. 6, gratis 
and post free, of nearly 3,000 vols. 
Geo. Fixpxey, 89 High Street, Leicester. 
Sent free by the Author for 7 Stamps, 
A RMOUR-CLAD SHIPS at SHOEBURYNESS. Also, 
New Mode of Construction. By Isaac Jecus, Esq., F.S.A., Great Yarmouth. 
London : E. Staxrorp, 6 Charing Cross. 


"THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and GEOGRAPHY of 
GREAT BRITAIN.—Now publishing in 6 parts, at 4d. exch, or when complete, bound in 
cloth, 2s. 6d., a Course of Six Lectures, delivered to Workinc Men § in the Museum of Practical 
Geol (Jermyn Street, in January and February 1863. By Professor A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S., 
President of of the Geological Society. 

London : Eowanp Sraxronrp. 6 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


TNCIDENTS in MY LIFE. By D. D. Home (Spirit 


Medium). 
London: Loxeman, Garen, & Co. 


r | YHE CORNHILL MAG: Az INE, No. XXXIX. (for 
MARCH), will be published on Thursday, the 26th instant, with Three Illustrations, Is, 
Cc 
.—Romola in 
Unseen Madonna, 
XLIV.—The Visible Madonna, 
XLV.—At the Barber's Shop. 
* XLVI.—By a Street Lamp. 
RELATIVE COST OF THE FRENCH AND BRITISII ARMIES. 
THE DARK CHURCH IN VIENNA. 
THE MEDICAL EVIDENCE OF CRIME. 
THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. (With an Illustration. 
Chapter = makes a Visit to the = 
Crofts. 
 -XXE—John Eames ters Two Ad , and displays 
grea! 


beth. 
THE FORTY ROYAL FAMILIES, AND THEIR INTERMARRIAGES. 
A NIGHT AT GREENWICH OBSERVATORY. 
A MORAL MAN. Translated from the Russian of Nekrasof, by Arexaxper Koumanix, 
AIDS TO BEAUTY, REAL AND ARTIFICIAL. 
A RIDE WITII THE COSSACKS AT KERTCH. 


duri: Sl Animals to be eaten be killed, 
n must 
sation of Coral ond. "Manufacture of the Voice. Dis: 


Formation of Coral Islands. 
covery of gigantic Avimals in Ice. 
Ssara, Ecpra, & Co.,65 Cornhill. 
Monthly, 6d. 
THE BOY’S OWN MAGAZINE, 
Contents of No. ITI. (MARCH.) 
I. CRESSY roe By J. G. 
‘XV 


—Gobin 
IL.—How we Forded the Somme. 
Eve of Battle. 
XIX — The Adventur 
sla ventures at Cressy 
XXI La Bro 
XXIL—The Siege OF Calais. 
With Illustrations by Robert Dudley. 
II. BY THE MARGIN OF AFRIC’S FOUL WATERS. By Captain A. W. Daavson, 
R.A. Illustrated by Harden S. Melville. 
Ill. THE SOUTH MIDDLESEX CADET CORPS. With Full-page Illustration by 
Frederick Skill. 
IV. THE ADVENTURES OF REUBEN _DAVIDGER, Seventeen Years and Four 
Months a Captive among the Dyaks of By the Au thor of Wild Sporta ofthe World.” 


F 


Tum Nursed by the Crew of the “ Margaret ne * M argaret " overcome Our 
crazy Captain— "His Wanton Cruelt, and Misera!vie End—' Three Days and Two Nights on the 
Ratt—Our and ue. d by Harden S. Melville. 

Vv. A_COASTING VOYAGE FROM THE THAMES TO THE TYNE. Part IIL— 
From Yarmouth to Boston Deeps. With Full-page Illustration by H.G. Hine and J. W. 


W. B. Rawops. Chapter 
rt Dudley. 


VI E YOUNG NORSEMAN. By 

vL bart ty Beginning of a long Love Story. Illustrated by Robe: 

VII. KNOTTING AND SPLICING. With Full-page Diesvetion by M. Morgan. 

VIII. THE ARSENAL AT SPRINGFIELD. 

IX. CHEMISTRY. By W. G. Howsuave. Guster 3. IV.—Nitrogen. Chapter V.—The 
Atmosphere—Diffusion of Gases. With Lilustrative Diag 

X. THE STORY_OF THE BRITISH NAVY. By nl F. Roperrs. Chapter IV.— 
The New World—Columbus~The Cabots—Magellan—Vespucci. Chapter V.—Henury 
and his Admirals. Illustrated by H. UG. Line. 

XI. UP IN THE ALPS. By Captain Weaxatt. Chapter V.—Alpine Scenery. Chapter 
VI.—Alpine Vegetation. ‘With F page Illustration. 

XII. FREE PHILOSOPHY. 

XIIL MODEL OF A MARINE ENGINE. Part II. With Illustrative Diagrams. 

XIV. PUZZLE PAGES. By C. H. Bexwnerr, &c. &e. 

Nos. I., II., and IIf. post free for 18 Stamps. 
London : 8. 0. Bese 248 Strand, W.C. 


Friday next, Part VII. 5s.; and Vol. I. 30s. 
A DICTIONARY of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Henny 
Loxoman & Co. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 6s. 


Descriptive and Lyrical: Illustrations of the Beauties 

Tropical Scenery and Sketches of Objects of Interest. With Notes, Historical and 
Deserigtive. By the Author of “ The Nuptials of Barcelona.” 

London : Ronert Hanowiene, 192 Piccadilly. 
DR. TATTAM'S EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR, NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION. 
Shortly will be published, 1 vol. 8vo. 
GRAMMAR of the EGYPTIAN LANGUAGE, as con- 
 Bashimuric Dialects ; together with Alphabets and 


tained in the Coptic, Sahidic, an 
Numerals in the and Characters. By the Rev. Varram, 
LL.D., D.D., F.R.S., Rector of Stanford Rivers. Second Edition, revised ond improved. 


Wiuitiams & Nonoare, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Monthly, 


ENGLISHWOMAN’S ‘DOMESTIC MAGAZINE, 
Contents of No. XX XV. (MARCH.) 
I. CONSTANCE CHORLEY. 
II, CONCERNING PRECIOUS STONES. 
Ul. WAYFE SUMMERS. Chap, XXX. Storm. 
XXXI. Haven. 
IV. DESPONDENCY. Illustrated by Miss Claxton. 
V. MEREDITH CHICHESTER. 
VI. NOTES ON MUSIC. 
VII. THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. Kryoraxe’s “ Invasion of the Crimea.” 
VIII. THE FASHIONS AND NEEDLEWORK. 
IX. ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
X. THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S CONVERSAZIONE. 


A Coloured Fashion Plate, anda Cetensed Design for a Toilet Cushion in Bead Work. 

A large Sheet of Patterns for useful an for cutting out 
a Lady's Figaro Bodice and Veste. 
t of the “ Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine” is also published, 6d. 


This day is published, | vol. crown 8vo. og apenas Woodcuts aud Route Map, 


CAPTAIN RICHARD F. BURTON’S HANDBOOK for 
OVERLAND EXPEDITIONS: being an English Edition of “ The Prairie Traveller,” 
Handbook for Overland Expeditions; with Illustrations and Itineraries of the principal 
Routes bet an we Mississippi and the Pacific, and a Map. By Captain Raxvorrn B. Mancy 
id Chief of Staff, Army of Potomac). Edited, with Notes, by Cuptain Kicuann 


Trioner & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. London. 
Fep. 1s.; by post, Is. 2d. 


NOTICES of ROCKS and FOSSILS in the UNIVERSITY 
OXFORD. By Joun M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., Professor of 
per of the Museum. 
"Oxford, and 377 Strand, London: J. IT. & Jas. Panwrr. 
Just published, fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


OVE’S LAST LABOUR NOT LOST. By Gero. Danret, 
Reco! Lam! istmas. The Lovi: 
Recollections of Siddous and Kemble, Tom Durfey, Old Ballade, A Book of Fools, 
Basit Mowracv Picxentne, 196 Piccadilly, W. 


GYPT.— NAPOLEON’S GRAND WORK on EGYPT, 
DESCRIPTION DE L’EGYPTE, original Edition, the three series, containing aeady 

900 iates, 11 vols. in 10, atlas folio, and 17 vols. of text (copies of this, ee meet sumptuous work 
of E ngravings ¢ ever published, were formerly priced £160), now offe: t the unexampled low 
sum of £12. —“ The ¢ Mabinogion,” by L Guest, complete £5 5s. Fi ielding’s Works,” last 
Edition, 10 “vols. 8vo. elegantly bound, calf extra, £5 lis. 6d. —“ Caricatures, Oddities and 


ntricities,” a large ond ve Col ion, in folio v lume, £4 
view.” by Gladato ce, Manning, “half 


Magazine,” by C. Tam’. Hazlitt, Tom Hood, 
Set of the “ * £1 128. ; 47 vols. neatly bound, £3 10s. Catalogue for One Stamp 
R. Sunrter 10 King William Street, Strand, W.C. 
February 20, ornamental boards, 2s. 
Tr ADVENTURERS. By Gustave Armarp. This Tale 
olf Tntion Litt ant Adventure is unsurpassed in depth of feeling and general intensity 
Tondon: Warn & Lock, 158 Fleet Street. 
the TRIALS of the TREDGOLDS, a New Novel, by the 
A Son,” &c., commences in “TEMPLE BAR MAGAZI E” for 


iy. 


Office: 122 Fleet Street, ondon. 


J OHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY, a New Novel, the 
pan *s Secret,” din the ber Number of 
AZINE.” Shilling Monthly. 
Office: 122 Fleet Street, London. 
Now ready, 2 vols. in 1, 12mo. cloth, lés. 


"THE PAPAL CRIMINAL HISTORY. By Dr. Becar. 


London: W. Warenoox, 28 Brydges Street, Strand; W. Easy,7 Middle Buildi 
Bromptone G. Bripor, 2 Sherra rd Street, Regent Street: and by order of 


Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


prising ae on matters relating 7 ae and Needlework ; a Fashion Pilate of extra extra 
size ; and a Sheet of Illuminated Letters, printed by Day & Son from Designs by Edwin Dolby, 
with, full and practical Instructions for Copyi ing = yr them. 
A Specimen Number of the Magazine sent ae 
AS of the 8 ree for 
London : S. 0. 248 Strand, W.C. 


February Quarterly Number. No. 
THE ST. JANES'S 
I. Frédéric Sieur de ain 


MEDLEY. 


V. WeJding Customs. 
a VI. Un settled bn in 
VII, Mrs. Stowe'’s Agnes of 
ne the Botanical “Boats Voyage vil. Scientitic Progress. 
IV. A t-Voyage on the X. Uur Library Table—Reviews of Books. 


London: 33 Old Bond Street. 
COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 


THE INTELLECTUAL OBSERVER, Review of Natural 


story, Microscopic Research, and Recreative Science, One Siting monthly, Illustrated 
with daira and Tinted Piates. No. XIII. commences Volume 
& Sons, Pubiish 5 P. 


THE PRINCES OF WALES. 
ON SATURDAY, MARCH 7, on occasion of the MARRIAGE 


of the PRINCE of WALES, will be published a DOUBLE NUMBER of the SPEC- 
TATOR; containing in a Special Supplement a COMPLETE HISTORY of all FORMER 
PRINCES of WALES, and their Political Relation to the Crown and the Nation. With 
Supplement, !s.; free by post, Is. 2d. 

Office,1 Wellington Street, Strand, and by order of all News Agents in Town and Country. 


ENGLAND AND THE CONFEDERATE STATES. 


"THE INDEX, Vot. IL, No. 43, FEBRUARY 19, Conrarns: 


Direct Intelligence from the South to January 17. 
Copious Extracts from Southern Papers. 


&e. &c. 


13 Price 6d. 


GPIRIT PHOTOGRAPHS.—Three Specimens, in which the 

Spirits of Beletives we with the sunt poet free Se. For a full 
account, see the “ Spirit or January and February, each 6d. 
F. 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


EBILITY; its CAUSES and CURE.—See Extra Double 
Number of “ Health. " Post free for 6 Stamps from “ Health” Office,6 Raquet Court, 

Fleet Street, London; and all Booksellers. 

Bazaar BRIDGES. — SMIRKE ARCADES. 


WES ACCES on SCULPTURE. — The BUILDER : View 
and Details of Proposed Bazaa Bridges—Fine V Vie ley of Earl of 


London: Winson & Newzon; and all Booksellers, Artists’ Colourmen, &c. 


vations in Rome—On the Proportion Woods-- Westmacott—La- 
dourers’ Cottages (with Rails ways—Tuam ral—Society of Arts 
Memorial of the Prince Consort—Caution to uments—Schools 
of Art— Accidents—The Stage — Mews Provincial News, be. 4d.; or by 
posts oa Office, 1 York Street, Covent Garden; and all Booksellers. 
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February 21, 1863.] 


The Saturday Review. 


28. 6d, 
Ree ENGLAND, and T INDIA: a Lecture delivered before 
the Mechanics Tustitution pon 7, 1963. By Sir Acexanoen Grant, 
London: Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 
This day, crown 8vo. 9s. 


Ti COMMON-PLACE PHILOSOPH ER in TOWN and 
London : eee Son, & Bourx, West Strand. 
cp. 8vo. bound, 4s. 6d. 


OMER’S ILIAD, L ra III.; with the Notes and Homeric 
Glossary of Anthon. Edited by Dr. Sites, Head Master of King's College School, 
London : Pannen, Son, & Bovan, West Strand. 


This day, crown 8vo. 9. 
(THALATTA; A; or, the Great Commoner: a Political Romance. 
By the Author of “ Catarina in Venice.” 
Panxenr, Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. 
This day, 8vo. 12s. 


TT RANSACTIONS of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION for 


the PROMOTION of SOCIAL SCIENCE. 1862. 
1859, 168. 1860, 128, 1861, 128. 
London: Son, & Bovan, West Strand. 


Third E dition, with numerous Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 
EASY LESSONS in MECHANICS; showi ing the Practical 
Application of the Various Mechanical Principles. 
London: Parker, Sox, & Bourx, West Strand. 
d Edition, 8vo. 20s. 
[THE NEW CRATYLU! Ss: or, Contributions towards a more | 
Accurate Knowledge of the Greek Tongues. By Joux W. Dowaroson, D.D. 
London: Panker, Sox, & Bovnx, West Strand. 


Fourth Edition, with numerous Diagrams, cloth, 2s. 


Nate RAL PHILOSOPHY for BEGINNERS ; being Familiar 
Illustrations of the Laws of Motion and Mechanics, intended as a Text-Book 
and Self-Instruction. 


London: ie Son, & Bovry, West Strand. 


cp. 8vo. bound, 5s. 
AB NED of VIRGIL, “with the ENGLISH NOTES of 
ANTHON. Edited by Dr. eson, Seal Master of King’s College School. 


London: Panxen, Sox, & Boonx, West Strand. 


Dedi d, by p ission, to His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, K.G. 
w ready, 8v0. with 3 fine Illustrations, 15s. 


No 
N ARRATIVE of a SUCCESSFUL EXPLORATION 
FaRoves the INTERIOR of AUSTRALIA, from Melbourne to the Gulf of 
From the Journals of Joax Witrs. Edited b y his Father, 


Bentiey. New Burlington Street. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 2 “ 2is, 


DAUGHTER of EVE: a Novel. By Harn Friswent, 
Author of “ Sham,” “ Ghost Stories and Phantom Fancies.” 
“ Full of brilliant descriptions, exciting incident, and ably-drawn characters.""—Sun. 
Rienanv Bexriey, New Burlington Street. 
March 9. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S SPECIAL PERMISSION. 


A WELCOME. Original Contributions in Poetry and Prose. 
DEDICATED TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES ON HER MARRIAGE. 
: Hamilton—Allingham, W.—Arnold, Edwin — Blanc, Louis—Carlisle, 
Earl of—Cayley, C. B.—Dobell, Sydney—Kingsliey, Rev. C.—Locker, Frederick— Macdonald, 
eorge— Maurice, Rev. F. D.— Meredith, Hon. Roden—Rossetti, Dante—Temple, 
Neville—Troil Anthony—Craig. Isa—Clarke, lary Cowden—Edwards, A. B.—Feliows, 
“Frail, Mrs. 8. C.—Howitt, Mary—James, M. A.—Martineau, Harriet—_Muk 
Mics—Norton, Hon. Mrs.—Rogers, M. E. Hoscetti, Chiistina 
Sapien, Emily, and others. 


n wh ite calf, elegant, gilt edges 
In extra cloth, gilt edges 
London: Emity Farruroxt, Printer and Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 
Victoria Press, 83a Farringdon Street. E.C. 
This day published, 6d. 


TPHE SUMMING UP of the LORD CHIEF BARON POL- 
LOCK in the CASE of RUSSELL v. ADAMS. From the Shorthand Notes of Mr. P. 
Murphy, Shorthand Writer, 40 Parliament Street, Westminster. 
London : Emicy Farrarcxs. Printer and Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 
Victoria Press, 83a Farringdon Street, E.C. 


Tn the press. 
AN OFFERING TO LANCASHIRE. 


OMETHING NEW;; or, Tales for the Times. 
Captain Evsracr W. Jacon, late 9th Regiment. 
Farrnrvcs, Victoria Press, 83a Farringdon Street. 


MR. WHITESIDE’S LECTURES. 
This day is published, 1s. 


"THE LIFE and DEATH of the IRISH PARLIAMENT, 
Two Lectures, by the Right Hon. James Warresipe, M.P. 
Dublin: Hovers, Sarru, & Co., 104 Grafton Street, Booksellers to the University 


London: Mansnare, & Co.,4 Hail Court; and 
W. Smrrn & Son, 186 Stra 


blishing, and sold by all Booksellers, | vol. 8vo. (pp. 1,500), bound in cloth, 12s. 6d. 
SHOM'S BRITISH DIRECTORY and OFFICIAL HAND- 


BOOK of the UNITED KINGDOM, with County and | Beseush Directory of Engl 

‘Wales, and Scotland, fur the Year 1863. Second Annual Publicati . ere 

This comnpee rehensive work, in addition to the usual matter 2 an Almanac for the Year, 
Annals of _ Past Year, and =a Statistical Information, unites in a single volume a 
Court, State, and Church Directo: ‘eerage, Baronetage, Knightage, &c.; Directories of the 
Civil, Militery, Naval, Militia, a Volunteer Services; Parliamentary Directory; Official 
Directories of every County and Parliamenta) Borough in Wales, and Scotland, 
Dring Deputy Li unty Officers, Corporations, &c.; Banking 
to and Colonial Directary, &c. With General containing the names 
— Cficers rs in the Navy, Army, Militia, and Civil Service; the Magistracy of England, Wales, 


London: & Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. Edinburgh: A. & C. Brack. 
blin: Avexanper 


AUTHORITY. and Authentic Portraits of H.R.H. 


Edited by 


Price to Subscribers, 10s. 6d. each. 
Impressions will be delivered in the order Subscribe for. 


ROPOSED NEW LONDON RAILWAYS, &c.—Stanford’s 
Map of Metropolitan Railways, Bridges, Embankments, &c., jocinting the Proposed 
other Pians brought before Parliament for Session 1 also the sanc- 
and in operation, now ready. Size, 33 inches by 26 inches, on a toa 
In sheet, 2s.; mounted in case, 48.; or on rollers, varnish 
London: Eowano Sranrorp, 6 Charing Crem, 


Just published, 1s. 


OUR MILITARY ADMINISTRATION, PAST and 
PRESEN’, Considered in a Letter to the Premier. By W. O. 
London: Eowanp Sranxrorp, 6 Charing Cross, 
Just published, 2s. 
BerIsy RAINFALL.—On the ‘Distribution of Rain over 
Ireland, with ie the ry in Great Britain 
piled by G. i. Symons, er of the Er yitish and Seotti ical 
London: Eowaap Sranronp,6 Charing Cross, 8. W. 


Dr. Cumming with m 
—Observer. “ There are many papers in 


13 Great Street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


THE LAST DECADE of GLORIOUS REIGN. Being 


and Navarre. 


the conclud IV., Kinz of France 


MEMOIRS of CHRISTINA, QUEEN of SWEDEN. By 
HENRY WOODHEAD. with Portrait, 
“An impartial history of the life of Queen Chi and i Ste a haract 


a por 
placed befure the public in these are valuable, moreover, as 
the history of the times. 
connected wi 
Christina's lot was cast.” 


ribution to 
and i atter is embodied ind the 
wih the eminent literary characters w who flourished in the age in which Queen 


DRIFTWOOD, SEAWEED, and FALLEN LEAVES. By 
(GREECE and the GREEKS; being the Heustre of a Winter 
Residence and Summer Travels in Greece and its its Islands. FREDRIKA 


Translated by Man: Howrrr 


| LODGE’ PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1863. 
er Majesty, and Corrected by the Nobility. | Thirty- 


the especial Patronage 
Second with the Arms i ely bound, Sis. 6d 
| it, the exactest of bject 


works on the su’ ect. 


useful, 
publication. "Times. “ The best Peerage and 


ky. EDITION of FEMALE LIFE IN PRISON. By a 


PRISON ATRON. Revised, with Additions. 2 vols. 21s. 
n interesting and evidently tru I book.””. 


Review. 

NGLISH WOMEN of LETTERS. “By Juria KavanaGn, 
Author of “ Nathalie,” “ Adele,” “ French Women of Letters,” &e. 2 vols. 2s. 

HE LIFE of EDWARD IRVING, Minister of the 


RE -ISSUE of JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, An entirely 


New Edition, Illustrated by Millais, bound, 4 


rt TTALY under VICTOR EMMANUEL. A Personal Narrative. 


By Count CHARLES ARRIVABENE. 2 vols. 8vo. with Charts. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
as STEEL. By Watrer Tuornsury. 3 vols. 


Sr. OLAVES. 38 3 vols. Printed on Toned Paper. 


“*St. Olaves bel a lofty order of fiction. It is a novel, 
more ; many a reader wil drew jon ae lessons that are not to forgotten like a tale that 
told, but nsel and good words. od is written with un 


ability, and is as even as sit is clever. "The | author has determined to do nothing short of the 
as succeeded.” — Post. 


MISTRESS and MAID, By the Author of “ John Halifax, 


Gentil ” 2 vols. 2h 
wholess lly written, and as nt to an ts is instructive.” 


“ A good, wholesome + graceful 
“The first of these volumes is as good a8 ohn Halifax,’ and with the 
hearted earnestness. 


same true- he spirit ag whole book is excellent.”"— Examiner. 
POINT of HON ou R. the Author of “ The Morals of 


pAvD ELGINBROD. "By MacDonarp, M.A, 
Author of “ Within and Without,” “ es," &c. 3 vols. 
ne 53. Sak. ee passages and descriptions in this book. The characters are 
ae IIRD EDITION of LES MISERABLES. By \ VICTOR 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION. Revised. 
Les Miserables’ do not merely con n the conception 

BEATRICE Sk SFORZA. By Dr. Brewer. 3 vols. 

kabl indicating talent of a high order. howe 


work hich so and research, 


A PRODIGAL SON. By Dorrox “CooK, Author of “ Paul 


Daugh 
There ere new charesters tn the book, ond the 


plot is “A good story, written with Bull, 
J,VELINE. By the Author of “Forest Keep.” 


vols. 
ust 


THE POET GONGORA. 


Now ready, with Portrait, 2 vols. small 8vo. 15s. 


GONGORA: an Historical Essay on the Age of Philip 


III. and IV. of Spain. With Translations. By Archdeacon Cuvugron. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


This day, 8vo. Is. 


THE AMERICAN CHURCH in the DISRUPTION. 
By the Author of “ = Church Cause and the Church Party,” and * Two Years 
Reprinted from the “ istian Remembrancer,”’ 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


New Novels in Circulation at all the Libraries. 
This day, the Fourth Edition, 3 vols. 


AURORA FLOYD. By the Author of “ Lady 


Secret.” 
unfo! ye' we can person: 80 
forward; #0 honest and so true, For thle plece of genre genre painling, slight it invwe are inclined 


The Eighth Edition, 3 vols. 


LADY AUDLEY’S By the 


Author of “ Aurora Floyd. 
bad of rapid inciden' well | t po cannot choose bu 

This day, 3 vols. 


on. .... It is a good galloping novel, 
THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCHYARD. 


By J. re Fanv. 


The New Sensation Story. 
This day, 3 vols. 


A TANGLED SKEIN. By hreaiy Fon- 


BLANQUE. 


LONDON: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET. 
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NOW COMPLETE. 
ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL | MR. BENTLEY'S 


PTILES, FISHES, MOLLUSCS, &c. By the Rev. 


Also, by the same Author, uniform in size and price. 


MAMMALIA, with 480 Illustrations. 


AT opps: a Novel. By the Author of “The Initials” and 
BIRDS, with 600 Ilustrations. 


| 2 vols. 8vo., with Numerous Exgravings from Sir Joshua Reynolds, &c., 30s. 
THE MANUAL of DATES. A Dictionary of "THE DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE of the Rev. Dr. 


THOMAS SEDGWICK WHALLEY; including bis Corregpondence with Mrs. 
Reference to al) the t it Events in the of Mankind tobe fonndin igs Se: Mrs. D. Rector 
a pp) iozzi, and Mrs. Hannah More. By the Kev. ICKHAM, 


This work is mach Haydn's Dictionary." — Observer. 


Post 8vo., with Tlustrations. 
A TOUR in TARTANLAND. By Curnserr Bepg, Author 
Fep. 8vo. bds., 1s. each, or free by post for 14 stamps. | 
THE COMMON OBJECTS of the COUNTRY. In 8vo. 
the Rev.J.G. Woon. Tllustrated by Coleman. | NARRATIVE of THREE YEARS’ SERVICE 
THE COMMON OBJECTS of the SEA-SHORE. 1 
the Rev. J.G. Woon. Illustrated by Sowerby. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


OUR WOODLANDS, HEATHS, and HEDGES. By rTHE THIRD and CONCLUDING VOLUME of WASH- 


Illustrated uthor. INGTON IRVING'S LIFE and LETTERS. By his Nephew, Preare Invine. 
ears —_ ** The Public are informed that Mr. Bentley's Edition is the only Edition authorized by 
BRITISH FERNS. By Tuomas Moone. Titentested | the Family. 
by Coleman. 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. By Coreman. ins. JTNCIDENTS of the LAST MAORI WAR. By Colonel Sir 


trated by the Author. James E. Acvexanpen, C.B., &c. 
BRITISH BIRDS’ EGGS and NESTS. By the Rev. | With many Dlustrations by Zwecker, 
W THE ICEMAIDEN. By Hans ANDERSEN, 
Author of the“ Improvisatore.” Translated under the Sanction of the Author. 


THE COMMON OBJECTS of ihe MICROSCOPE, | 


By the Rev. J. G. Woon. 


WILD FLOWERS; Where rd Find and How to Know | 


ARRATIVE of the late WAR in NEW ZEALAND. By 


Them. By Srexcen Sem Illustrated by Noel Humphreys. 2 vols. post 8vo. SEA. J 
An Edition of of the above is lao published, printed on tine paper, bound in ¢lothy BRIGANTINE; a STORY of the By James 
EMARKABLE ADVENTURERS ; or, Unrevealed Mysteries, 
TO THE CLERGY. R By Lasceurs Wnaxatt. 
INDEX SERMONUM.—A REGISTER for SER- a 


NEW POPULAR CHURCH PSALTER AND HYMNAL. 
THE CHURCH and HOME METRICAL PSALTER CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


and HYMNAL, containing upwards of 600 Psalms and Hymns, with apprepriate ‘Tunes, 
Chants, and Hesponees. Editea by the Rev. Wu. M.A. A., Rector of St. Stephen's, 
‘Walbrook; and Geonor Coorzn. Esq., Organist of the Chapel Royal and St. Hepuichre’s, 


(THE GREEK CHRISTIAN POETS, and 


the ENGLISH POETS. By Exizanetn Barrett Browninc. 8v0. 
MORTON’S (J. C.) FARMER’S CALENDAR, 
LIFE of LORD BOLINGBROKE, 


of State in the Reign of Queen Anne. By Tuomas Macxnicat. 


A CRUISE UPON WHEELS. By Cartes Demy (Nest Thursday. 


Corts. Cheap Edition, with [llustrations, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. LIFE h SOUT fro th C ait 
in t m the Commencem 
FISH-CULTURE. AP. ractical Guide to the Modern of the a OUTH, feos Susect. a Social History of 


BULWER'S NOVELS—Library Edition. NORTH and SOUTH, By the Re- 
10 vols. crown &vo. with Illustrations, cloth gilt, #2 58, PUBLICAN Of Fraser’s MaGazine. Post 8vo, 9s. 

RIENZI. EUGENE ARAM. 

THE LAST OF THE BARONS. NIGHT AND MORNING. “THE LIFE and TIMES of ST. BERNARD, 

—— OF THE RHINE. oa DAYS OF POMPEI. Abbot of Clairvaux. By J. Corre Morison. Demy 8vo. 14s. 

ERNEST MALTRAVERS. DEVEREUX. 

MY NOVEL. 

P TAXATION: Its Levy and 1d Expenditure Past 
BULWER’S NOVELS. ene an By Sir S. Morton 
19 vols. finely printed, fep. vo. with Frontispiece, cloth, each vol. 2s. 6d. a oii 

IOUT AND MORNING. Teta. AND prions or tx THE IONIAN ISLANDS DURING the 

MY NOVEL. 2 vols. RHINE. PRESENT CENTURY. By Captain Wavrte Jervis, M.P. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

EUGENE ARAM. LAST DAYS OF POMPEU. 

HAROLD. DEVEREUX. THE COST of a SECRET. By Isapetta 

DIsOW ED. BiaGpen, Author of Agnes Tremorne.” 3 vols. 

ERNEST MAL’ ELHAM. 

ALICE. “ORLEY FARM. By Anrnony 


With 40 Illustrations by J. E. Millais, A.R.A. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 22s. 


ROUTLEDGE’S SHAKESPEARE. Edited by Howarp | 
Syols. royal sro. clot BARRINGTON. By Cartes Lever. With 


“ We have said enough to show our xppreciation of ‘ Routledge’s Shakespeare.’ For such an 26 Illustrations by “ Phiz.”” Demy 8vo. 
edition there is room. The P fo Pe encil, and The Printer, have striven together in honourable 
rivalry, combining of te of il and beauty of type. The result is 


By Ropert Houpin. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. és. 


LONDON: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE, | 
FARRINGDON STREET. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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ALBEMARLE STREET, 


February 1863. 
MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXXV. 8vo. 6s. 


I. FOUR YEARS OF A REFORM ADMINISTRATION. 
Il. TICKET OF LEAVE SYSTEM. 
II. CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN RUSSIA. 
IV. EDITIONS OF THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 
V. TRAVELS IN PERU. 
VI. INSTITUTES FOR WORKING MEN. 
Vil. THE ART LOAN EXHIBITION. 
VIII. LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
IX. THE STANHOPE MISCELLANIES. 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT’S PRINCIPAL 


SPEECHES and ADDRESSES; with an Introduction giving some Outlines of his 
Character. Tenth Thousand. Portrait. vo. 10s. 6d. 


SERMONS preached pores the Tour of H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales in the East ; with Notices of some of the Localities Visited. By Canon 


Sranter, [On the 28th, 


Iv 
THE ANTIQUITY of MAN from GEOLOGICAL 
EVIDENCES. By Sir Cuances Illustrations. 8vo. 


v 
THE LIFE of GENERAL SIR HOWARD 
DOUGLAS, Bart., G.C.B., &c. From his Notes, Conversations, and Correspondence. 
By 8. W. Portrait. Svo. 16s. 


vI 
H.M.S. HANNIBAL at PALERMO and NAPLES, 


during the Italian Revolution; with Notices of Garibaldi, Francis II., and Victor 
By Admiral Sir Ropwex Monpx, K.C.B, Post 8vo. 12s. (Next Thursday. 


VII 
YEDO and PEKIN; with Notices of the Natural 


Productions, Agriculture, Horticultare, and Trade of those Countries, afid other Things 
met with by the Way. By Roszxr Forrvne. Lilustrations. 8vo. (Just ready. 


vit 


MEMOIR of CHARLES JAMES BLOMFIELD, 
D.D., Bishop of London. With Selections from his Correspondence. By Rev. Atrrep 
Buomrietp, M.A. Portrait. 2 vols. post 8vo. Un March. 


Ix 
RECOLLECTIONS of TARTAR STEPPES and of 
their INHABITANTS. Chiefly extracted from Letters addressed to Friends. By Mrs. 
Arxrmson. Dlustrations. Post 8vo. 12s. (Vert week. 


x 
MISCELLANIES. Collected and Edited by Earl 


Srannorz. Post 8vo. 5s. 


xI 
LIFE of GENERAL SIR ROBERT WILSON. 
Containing an Account of his Birth, Parentage, Early Life, Entrance into Army, Various 
Campaigns, and Diplomatic Services, down to the Peace of Tilsit. Portrait. 2 vols. 
268. 


THE NATURALIST on the RIVER AMAZON; 
including Adventures during Eleven Years of Travel. With Descriptions of Native 
Life, Habits of Animals, Features of Nature, &c. By H. W. Bares. [llustrations. 
2 vols. post 8vo. Un March. 


ANCIENT LAW: its Connection with the Early 
History of Society, and its Relation to Modern Ideas. By Hewey Sumnen Marne. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 12s. 


xv 

FOUR YEARS in BRITISH COLUMBIA and 
VANCOUVER ISLAND. Their Forests, Rivers, Coasts, and Gold Fields, and 
Resources for Colonization. By Comr. Marxs,R.N. Map and 20 Illustrations. vo. 16s. 


xv 

THE FIVE GREAT MONARCHIES of the 

ANCIENT WORLD ; or, the History, Geography, and Antiquities of Assyria, Baby- 

lonia, Chaldwa, Media, and Persia. By Professor Rawzzxsox. ‘With Map and Iilus- 
trations. Vol. I. svo. 16s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW WORKS. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


ENGLAND, since the Accession of Cores IIL, 1760-1860. By Taomas 
ERSKINE May, C.B. Vol. II., completing the Work. vo. 18s. 


THE CAPITAL of the TYCOON. By Sir 


Rourserrorp Atcock, K.C.B., H.M. Minister in Japan. 2 vols, 
8vo. with 2 Maps and 142 Illustrations on Wood aad C iy, 42s. 


HISTORY of the SUPERNATURAL in all 


AGES and NATIONS, in all CHURCHES, CHRISTIAN and PAGAN. 
Demonstrating a Universal Faith. By Wiu.t1am Howitt, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


HEAT considered as = MODE of MOTION: 


a Course of Twelve Lectures delivered at the al Institution of Great 
Britain. By Joun Tynpatt, F.R.S., Professor of the 
Royal Institution. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations. [On 


SAVONAROLA and his TIMES. By Pas- 


quate Vittart, Translated, with the Author’s co-operation, by Lronarp 
Horner, F.R.S. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Medaliion, Iss. 


THE LIFE of CARDINAL MEZZOFANTI. 


By C. W. Russet, D.D., President of St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. With 
a Portrait, and Fac-similes in Twenty-six Languages. New Issue, with additional 
Fac-similes. 8vo. 12s. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, viz. Sketches 


connected with the French Revoluti Leg » and Miscellaneous 
Sketches. By Nassau W. Sentor. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY of REFORMATION in 


EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. By J. H, Mente 
Vols. I. and IT. 8vo0. {On M 


HYMNOLOGIA CHRISTIANA: Psalms and 


Hymns selected and arranged in the order of the Christian Seasons. By B. H- 
Kennepy, D.D., Prebendary of Lichfield. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


hy 


LYRA GERMANICA. Translated from the 
by First and Second Series, New Editions. Fep.8vo. 


ll. 
THE CHORALE-BOOK for ENGLAND. 


The Hymns translated from the German y . Winkworra; the Tunes, for 
V and edited by W.S. Bennett and Orro Gotpscumipt. 
‘cp. 1 


12. 
CATS’ and FARLIE’S BOOK of EMBLEMS, 


translated by R. Picot, and illustrated by J. Leicuton, F.S.A. Second Edition. 
Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


13. 
NARRATIVE of a SECRET MISSION to 


the DANISH Lor in 1808. By the Rev. J. Roperrson. Edited from 
the Author’s MS. by his Nephew, A. C. Fraszr. Square fcp. (Meady. 


14. 
PRINCE CONSORT’S FARMS: an 


THE 


Agricultural Memoir. 
Majesty the Quegn. With 40 


15. 
A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY, founded 


on that of the late Dr. Ure. By Henry Warts, B.A., F. cs. In course of 
publication in 16 monthly Parts, each 5s., forming '3 volumes. 
(Part I. om Saturday next. 


16. 
MODERN COOKERY for PRIVATE FAMI- 


a. By Exiza Acton. Revised Edition. With Plates and Figures, and 
oodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


COMPENDIUM of “MATHEMATIC AL 


GEOGRAPHY. By A. H. Dick, M.A., Loney on Geography, Free —_ 
Glasgow. With With a Preface by J. 8. Laver. Post 8vo. w 
69 Figures. 


18. 
AN ENCYCLOPZADIA of ARCHITECTURE. 


By Josgpa Gwitt. With more than 1,000 Wood Engravings. 8vo. 42s. 


19. 
AN ENCYCLOPEDIA of CIVIL EN- 
GINEERING. By E. Cresy, C.E. With upwards of 3,000 Wood Engravings. 


LONDON: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO. 
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In 8 vols. large 8vo. price £3 16s. 6d. handsomely bound in cloth, 
illustrated with many hundred Woodcuts and Steel 


Engravings, 
AND DEDICATED TO 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


CHARLES KNIGHT’S 
POPULAR HISTORY 


OF 


ENGLAND. 


Extract from the Author’s Postscript to Volume VIII. 


“In the Introduction to my First Volume I have stated the circumstances 
which led me to entertain the idea of writing a book that might be recom- 
mended for purposes of instruction, ‘when a Young Man of Eighteen asks for 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO.’S NEW WORKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ANNE SHERWOOD.” 


_NOTICE.— WAITING for the VERDICT. 


| By the Author of “ Anne Sherwood,” is now ready at every Library. 


NOTICE—HORSE-RACING;; its History, and 
= Records of the Principal and other Race Meetings, with Anecdotes, tc. sc. Now 


Tes the fllest and om ive History of Horse-racin, 
by all interested in the Records Records of the 


NOTICE.-SECOND EDITION of INDIA 


THE LIFE and TIMES of SIR JAMES 


GRAHAM. By T mc. E late M.P. for Great Yarmouth. With 
Portrait on Steel. 2 vole. 3% Vol. now teady, Vol. IT. will be ready ins few days. 


“ This is a masterly political biography.” —Examiner. 


THE LIFE, TIMES, and WRITINGS of 


the BISHOP of EXETER. By the Rev. R. N.Sxerre. Vol. I. 8vo. with Portrait, 15s, 
SECOND EDITION. 


TRAVELS in LADAK, TARTARY, and 


KASHMIR. By Lieut.-Colonel Torrens. ove beautifully Illustrated, 28s. 
| _“Asprightly narrative, which rend ~ ene Dufferin. It amuses, which is one point; 
and it is instructive, which is more.” — Times. 


NOTICE. LOSING and WINNING. By 


Mrs. F. J. 2 vols. 2is. Now ready at all the Libraries. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 6 BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


a History of England.’ With a pardonable pride, I may presume to mention | 


that my desire to produce such a book has been welcomed in a manner far | 


beyond my hope—TI fear beyond my desert. Whilst the Prince of Wales 
was pursuing his studies at the University of Cambridge, my History was 
used as a text-book, and was quoted and recommended by the Rey. Charles 
Kingsley, the Professor of Modern History, in the course of Lectures which 
His Royal Highness attended. The exalted rank of the student — the literary 
eminence of the Professor — combine to render this compliment most grateful 


to me. It affords me the consolation of believing that, whatever may be the 


errors and deficiencies of my undertaking, it has been recognised by one 


whose opinion is of no ordinary value, as a well-meant endeavour to write 
the History of the Kingdom and of the People with a due sense of my respon- 
sibility to be just and truthful, and with a catholicity of mind that may be 
preserved without the suppression of honestly-formed opinions.” 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


From the “ Athensum.” 


“We very cordially recommend Mr. Knight’s volumes to the readers whom they 
seek. We know of no history of England so free from prejudice, so thoroughly honest 
and impartial, so stored with facts, fancies, and illustrations,— and therefore none so 
well adapted for school or college as this ‘ Popular History of England.’ ”’ 


From the “ Times.” 
“ This is the history for English youth.”—Jan. 12, 1860. 


From “ All the Year Round,” in an Article upon Parish 
Registers. 


“ So observes Mr. Charles Knight in his admirably hensive Popular History 
of England, from which no topic that concerns the history of the English people — not 
even this question of the origin of parish registers — has been omitted ; that book of 
Mr. Knight's being, let us say here by the way, the best history extant, not only for, 
but also of, the people.” 


From the Examiner.” 


** During the last five years Mr. Knight has been labouring at the magnum opus of 
his literary life. His ambition has been to ad liberal thought and right know- 
ledge in England by a History of England, so written as to engage popular attention, 
giving the succession of events in the detail necessary to their full perception, and 
with his own high interpretation of their relative importance. He is the last 
man who would see in English History the Kings and Qugens instead of the 


NOTICE. 


THE HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH NAVY, 
FROM THE EARLIEST ERA TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


By C. D. YONGE, Esq. 
Author of the “ Life of the Duke of Wellington.” 


2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Charts and a Portrait of H. R. H. Prince Alfred. 
| DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. 
| 


(Ready on March 3, 
‘ote.—Up to the end of the War in S$ __ in 1841, the Author has had the 
assistance of all the Official Des hes and other Documents at the Admiralty, which 
have never been consulted before, but which have been laid open to him without the 
| slightest restriction. And for the more recent operations of our Fleets, such as those 
in the Parana, those of the Coast of Africa (for the Suppression of the Slave Trade), 
and especially those of the Great Wars with Russia and China, he has been gr 
assisted by many of the most distinguished officers employed in them, who have rently 
in his hands letters, books, journals, and a variety of other originai documents caleu- 
lated to enable him to acquire a correct Guesteage of all the most important events 
connected with the Fleet that took place in those countries. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & Co., 6 BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


MRS. GASKELL’S NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 


By Mrs. GASKELL, 
Author of “The Life of Charlotte Bronté,” “Mary Barton,” &c. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


Now ready, Second Edition, crown S8vo. cloth, 6s. 


SISTERHOODS IN THE CHURCH 


OF ENGLAND; 


With Notices of some Charitable Sisterhoods in the 
Romish Church. 


By MARGARET GOODMAN, 
Author of “ Experiences of an English Sister of Mercy.” 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNUILL. 


With Maps and Plans, demy 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


WATERLOO: 


People.” 
From the ‘*‘ Westminster Review.” 


“ So far as we are acquainted with this comprehensive History, we cannot hesitate 
to commend the results of Mr. Knight's seven years’ labour. He has probably done 
all thet talent, industry, uprightness, and an enlightened sympathy could do. His 
History is probably the most available, and the most informing, History of England 
that we possess. It has one cardinal moral merit ; it is a thoroughly patriotic history | 
—the production of an educated Englishman who loves his country, without concealing 
his country’s faults, and without hating the country of aneighbour. It has the merit 
of being readable, and presenting acomplete, and often graphic, narrative of nearly two — 
thousand years of England’s fortunes and of England's action.~ 


| 
| 
| 


*,* The Work is sold separately in Volumes. Vols. I. to VI. 9s. each ; 
Vols. VII. 10s. 6d.; and Vol. VIII. 12s. Also in Parts. Parts 1 to 54, 
ls. each. Parts 55 to 58, 3s. 6d. each. 


BRADBURY & EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


common. The style is corres} 


THE DOWNFALL OF THE FIRST NAPOLEON. 


A History of the Campaign of 1815. 


By GEORGE HOOPER, 
Author of “ The Italian Campaigns of General Bonaparte.” 


“ We agree with the author of this useful velame, tt that ‘an English account of the Cam; 
SE 181s, om once full, well-arranged, and accurate,’ has hitherto been a lit desideratum. . 
This is Mr. Hooper's object in his work, and he has worked it out with much judgment, and in 
a singularly impartial —. For the ral reader it is the best account that has yorapeeared 
in, the English language of the Zama of the modern Hannibal.” — Times 
“ This war tragedy is told with a sense of proportion. PS ge me and an order which are not 
dingly excellent; it is cl and graphic when neces- 


sary, being fine." — Westminster Revie 
3 to us that Mr. Hooper has, in producing: | the most 
intelligible and the most reada adable} language is well chosen, the 
is admirable; there isa avery use of 
* Waterloo’ may be justly as a work honest in purpose able in. 
execution, anda most valuable contribution to English historical literature.’ ur 


Review. 
“ Of Mr. Hooper's narrative of the campaign we can ton Mighty. + Ase 


ive of Waterloo it seems to us to stand 
“ This is not an ephemeral volume, but a te = 
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WASHINGTON IRVING’S 
SKETCH BOOK 


IS THE NEW VOLUME OF 
BELL & DALDY’S POCKET VOLUMES. 
Pricé 4s. ; cloth, ds. 6d. ; Roxburgh binding, morocco, 7s. 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY, 186 FLEET STREET. 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


GLIMPSES INTO PETLAND. 


By the Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 
Author of Illustrated Natural History.” 


With a Frontispiece by Crane. 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY, 1% FLEET STREET. 


In a few days, fep. 8vo. 


MILDRED’S LAST 


Or, the Franklyns. 
By the Author of “Aggesden Vicarage.” 


NIGHT ; 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY, 186 FLEET STREET. 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE STORY 0F QUEEN ISABEL, 


AND OTHER VERSES. 
By M. 8. 
“ Sweet and graceful.”—English Churchman. 


“ There is more sterling ore in this little book than we gould out from a score of velames ef 
the trash which is continually brought before us under the name of poetry.” — Reader. 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY, 18% FLEET STREET. 


T Tdition, enlarged, fep. 8vo. 23. 6d. 
Dr. G. C. WATSON’S 


HINTS FOR PEDESTRIANS, 
PRACTICAL AND MEDICAL. 


“We can cordially commend Dr. Watson's book.” —Spectator. 


LONDON : BELL & DALDY, 18 FLEET STREET. 


Fourth Edition, enlarged, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


CHARADES, ENIGMAS, AND 
RIDDLES. 


Collected by a CANTAB. 


nit choice collection of am trifles, very suitable for the winter fireside. Con 
midst the crowd authorship are uftiknown, May be seen many clever and 

specimens, by and talent, whose names are appended. Of these. 
Charades by roa are perhaps the most refined, erataining. as they do, some scintillations of 


genuine Among other write: as laid under contribution, will be 
found Fox, ni Lord Chesterfield, and Lord 
Macaulay.” —English Churchman 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY, 18 FLEET STREET. 


Now reddy, cloth, gilt edges, £3 3s. 


BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 
DRAWN FROM PROFESSOR HARVEY'S “PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA,” 
WITH DESCRIPTIONS IN POPULAR LANGUAGE, 
By Mrs. ALFRED GATTY. 


** This volume contains Drawings of the British Seaweeds in 803 Sques, with 
descriptions of each, including all the pews discovered species; an Int ry: 
Amateur’s Synopsis, Rules for Preserving and Laying Out Seaweeds, and an 

for their Arrangement in the Herbarium. 


“Those w’ re with Getty’s * Parables from Nature,’ and ally from 

her her del * Red Snow,’ need not be wid thet that the 5 bert hasbeen 
a cumpetent and loving observer. In her present work M 

we think most successfully, to translate the terms and of» 

Mrs. Gatty’s familiarity with the plants themselves 


ery haritabl ithout falling into the e h com- 
made easy ’ of this branch of botany, it is the fault of the subject, and s " 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY, 1 FLEET STREET. 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 
IN THE PRESS. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By DAVID PAGE, F.GS. 
Author of “ Text-Books of Geology,” the “ Past and Present Life of the Globe,” &e. 


With Illustrations and Glossarial Index. 


A GLOSSARY OF NAVIGATION: 


CONTAINING THE 
Terms, Definitions, and Propositions of the Science. 
By the Rev. J. B. HARBORD, M.A. 
St. John's College, Cambridge ; Chaplain and Naval Instructor, Royal Navy. 
Crown 8vo. Ilustrated with Diagrams. 


INDEX GEOGRAPHICUS: 


Being an Index to nearly One Hundred and Fifty Thousand 
Names of Places, &c. 


WITH THEIR LATITUDES AND LONGITUDES AS GIVEN IX 
KEITH JOHNSTON’S ROYAL ATLAS. 


TOGETHER WITH THE COUNTRIES AND SUBDIVISIONS OF THE COUNTRIES 
IN WHICH THEY ARE SITUATED. 


1 large vol. Svo. 


LIFE 
THE REV. JAMES ROBERTSON, 


D.D., F.R.S.E. 
Professor of Divinity and Ecclesiastical History in the University of Edinburgh. 


By the Rev. A. H. CHARTERIS, M.A. 
Minister of Newabbey. 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE— 
SILAS MARNER. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 
Complete in | vol. 68. 


A VOLUME OF POEMS. 


By PHILIP STANHOPE WORSLEY, M.A. 
Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


POEMS AND SONGS. 


By DAVID WINGATE. 


SERMONS. 


By the Rev. JOHN CAIRD, DD. 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Glasgow. 


A New and Cheaper Edition, ineluding the Sermon on “ Religion in Common Life.” 


Professor WILSON’S 


NOCTES AMBROSIANZ. 


A Cheap Edition, Illustrated with Portraits, In Twelve Monthly Parts, each 1s, 


Professor AYTOUN’S 


LAYS 
THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 
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Mr. KINGLAKE’S 


INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 


The Second Edition is now published. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. cloth, 328. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD. 


2 vols. post Svo. 24s. 


SALEM CHAPEL. 


ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN “BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE.” 
“ This book will take a permanent place in Bastien | literature." an 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


A MILLION VOLUMES. 


The whole Collection of Modern Books in Circulation and on Sale at Mudie's Library is now, 
by many Thousand Volumes, the largest in the world; and, as the New 
probable Stock able bscribe: salle 

for the higher Literature, and to meet the increased demand which has thus arisen—is still kept 
steadily in view great care be talon thah work of merit and general 
interest shall be introduced as soon as published. 

A Revised List of the principal Works in Circulation is now ready, and will be forwarded 

on 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
Crry Orrics: 4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


Brancn 


CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER; AND NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


“It is a picture of actual life, not copied, from any one existin; 
a from many ; ithasa ‘combined humour, pathos, and 
to any no has appeared for, at least, three or four years.""— Morning Herald. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Dedicated, by permission, to Sir John Pakington. 


Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo. with 8 Chromo-lithographs, Maps and Plans, 18s. 


THE GATE OF THE PACIFIC. 


By Commander BEDFORD PIM, R.N., F.R.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E. 


LOVELL REEVE & CO., 5 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


Now ready, crown 64. 


POEMS, 
DESCRIPTIVE AND LYRICAL: 


Illustrations of the Beauties of Tropical Scenery and Sketches , 
of Objects of Interest. 


WITH NOTES, HISTORICAL AND EXPLANATORY. 


By the Author of “The Nuptials of Barcelona.” 


“This is a volume of word pictures, in which the author gives several graceful poctic 
descriptions of the scenery in the tropics, and of various objects interesting to himself and toa 
large portion of the public generally. The natural splendour of the Islands of the Western 
Archipelago and the richness of their productions certainly afford abundant sources of in- 
spiration to the poet, and we very fairly congratulate the author upon the successful manner in 
which he has treated the various subjects that he has selected for the outpourings of his 
graceful muse." —Observer. 


LONDON: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 PICCADILLY. 


This day is published, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LETTERS BY MHISTORICUS 


On some Questions of International Law. 
Reprinted from “ The Times ;” with considerable Additions. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 


This day is published, 8vo. 12. 


ON THE DUTY OF MEMBERS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN 
THE PRESENT CONTROVERSIES. 


A SERMON 


Preached in the Chapel of Trinity ey Cambridge, on 
Sunday, February 8, 1863. 


By W. G. CLARK, M.A. 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 


This day is published, 8vo. with 3 Maps, cloth, 21s. 


HISTORY 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, 


From the Foundation of the Achaian League to the Disruption 
of the United States. 


By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, M.A. 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 


Vou. .—-GENERAL INTRODUCTION—HISTORY OF THE GREEK FEDERATIONS. 


“Should be ired every popular and 
every individual can the cost. Glasgow He 
ATLAS 


BLACK’S ‘GENERAL 


OF THE 


WORLD. 


Fifty-six Maps, containing all the New Boundaries and Latest Discoveries 
—A New Sketch-Map of the Federal and Confederate States of America— 
| Kingdom of Italy, with the New Divisions—New Map of China—Sketch- 
| Map of Mexico, ke. 

Half-bound, morocco, gilt edges, £3. 


a ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 
EIGHTH EDITION. 


Complete, 21 vols. 4to., and INDEX, cloth, £26 12s. 


ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA: 


(EIGHTH EDITION.) 
A Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and General Literature. 


EDINBURGH : ADAM & CHAS. BLACK. LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO, 


ONCE A WEEK. 


THE HAMPDENS: 
A New Historiette, by HARRIET MARTINEAU, 
With Tilustrations by J. E. Millais, is now in course of publication in 
ONCE A WEEK; 
And a New Serial Story by the Author of “ Aurora Floyd,” &c. &e. 
ELEANOR’S VICTORY, 


Will be commenced on March 7. 


*,* ONCE A WEEK is published every Saturda: in Monthly Parts, Is.; and 
In Half-yearty’ Volumes far is. 6d. 


LONDON : BRADBURY & EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


New Story by the Author of “ East Lynne,” &c. 


VERNER’S PRIDE. 
A New Story by the Author of “East Lynne,” &c. 
Is now ready at all the Libraries. 
“* Verner's Pride’ is a first-rate novel.” —Sun. 


LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY, F.R.S. 


This day is published, 8vo. with 35 Woodcut Illustrations, cloth, 6s. 
EVIDENCE 
MAN’S PLACE IN NATURE. 
By THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY, F.RS. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON; AND 20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Just published, 8vo. Is.; by post, ls. 1d. 


| HUMAN CORRUPTION: 


A Sermon preached before the University of Oxford, on 
Sexagesima Sunday, Feb. 8, 1863. 


By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D. 
Regins Professor of Ecclesiastical History, and Canon of Christ Church. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 


OXFORD AND LONDON : JOHN HENRY & JAMES PARKER. 966 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY of the INVASION of 


the CRIMEA—at MUDIE’S LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 


SIR CHARLES LYELL'S GEOLOGICAL EVI- 


DENCES of the ANTIQUITY of MAN—at MUDIE’S LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 


SIR RUTHERFORD ALCOCK’S NEW WORK on 


JAPAN—at MUDIE'S LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 


SYLVIA’S LOVERS. By the Author of “ Mary 


Barton "—at MUDIE'S LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 


DR. RUSSELL’S DIARY NORTH and SOUTH— 


at MUDIE’'S LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 


VICTOR HUGO’S NEW ROMANCE, LES MISE- 
RABLES—at MUDIE'S LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 
MRS. GORDON’S MEMOIR of PROFESSOR 


WILSON—at MUDIE’S LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 


MR. STORY’S ROBA DI ROMA—at MUDIE’S 


LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 


x 
MR. WILKIE COLLINS’ NEW 


NAME—at MUDIE’S LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 


NOVEL, NO 


MR. BALDWIN’S SPORTING ADVENTURES in 


AFRICA—at MUDIE'S LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 


MR. LEVER’'S NEW ROMANCE, BARRINGTON 


—at MUDIE'S LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 


THALATTA; or, The Geenk Commoner—at MUDIE’S 


LIBRARY, New “Oxford Street. 


MRS. WOOD'S A FOGGY NIGHT at OFFORD 


—at MUDIE’S LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 


xIV 
VERNER’S PRIDE. By the Author of “ East 


Lynne "—at MUDIE'S LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 


xv 
CAPTAIN BEDFORD PIM’S THE GATE of the 


PACIFIC—at MUDIE'S LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 


CANON STANLEY'S LECTURES on the HISTORY 


of the JEWISH CHURCH—at MUDIE'S LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 


MR. CAMPBELL’S LIFE in NORMANDY — at 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 


THE BISHOP of OXFORD'S SERMONS — 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 
XIX 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S LIFE of EDWARD IRVING 


—at MUDIE'S LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 


xx 
THE REV. A. S. FARRAR’S LECTURES on the 


“CRITICAL HISTORY of FREE THOUGHT” ~—at MUDIE’S LIBRARY, New 
Oxford Street. 


XXI 


MR. HOOPER’S HISTORY of the WATERLOO | 


CAMPAIGN—at MUDIE'S LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. | 


MISTRESS and MAID. “By the Author of “ John | 


Halifax ""—at MUDIE'S LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 


MR. BORROW’S NEW “WORK, WILD WALES— 


at MUDIE'S LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 
XXIV 


MR. THORNBURY’S NEW NOVEL, TRUE as 


STEEL—st MUDIE'S LIBRARY, New Oxford Street 
MR. T. A. TROLLOPE'S JOURNEY THROUGH 


UMBRIA and the MARCHES—at MUDIE 8 LIBRARY, New Oxford Street, 


‘MR. TORRENS 


XXVI 


THE MEMORIALS of H.R.H. the late PRINCE 


CONSORT—at MUDIE'S LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 


xx 
BISHOP COLENSO on the PENTATEUCH—at 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 


THE LEADING BOOKS in RELATION to the 


COLENSO CONTROVERSY—at MUDIE’S LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 


XXIX 
MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL, AURORA 


FLOY D—at MUDIE’S LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 


MR. LEONARD HORNER’S TRANSLATION of 


VILLARI’S LIFE and TIMES of SAVONAROLA—at MUDIE'S LIBRARY, New 
Oxford Street. 


THE CHRONICLES of CARLINGFORD — at 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 


MR. SMILES’S LIVES of EMINENT ENGINEERS 


—at MUDIE'S LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 


DR. WILSON’S PRE-HISTORIC MAN—at MUDIE’S 


LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 


ARTHUR HENRY HALLAM’S REMAINS in 


PROSE and VERSE—at MUDIE'S LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 


MRS. HALIBURTON’S TROUBLES. By the Author 


of “ The Channings"—at MUDIE’S LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NORTH AMERICA 


—at MUDIE'S LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 


CANON WORDSWORTITS TOUR in ITALY—at 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 


CAPTAIN BLAKISTON’S TRAVELS in the YANG- 


TSZE—at MUDIE’'S LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 


XXXIX 
COMMANDER BRINE’S NARRATIVE 


REBELLION in CHINA—at MUDIE'S LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 


of the 


x 
MR. MORISON’S LIFE “of ST. BERNARD — at 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 


COMMANDER MAYNE’S WORK on BRITISH 


COLUMBIA—at MUDIE'S LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 
XLII 


M‘CULLAGH’S LIFE of SIR 


JAMES GRAUAM—at MUDIE'S LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 


PROFESSOR RAWLINSON’S HISTORY of the 


FIVE ANCIENT MONARCHIES—at MUDIE’S LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 
XLIV 


LADY MORGAN’S DIARY and CORRESPOND- 


ENCE—at MUDIE'S LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 
XLV 


COLONEL MARKHAM’S TRAVELS 


and INDIA—at MUDIE'S LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 


MR. MACDONALD’S “Nl EW NOVEL, DAVID 


ELGINBROD—at MUDIE'S LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 


in PERU 


XLVII 


THE REV. J. S. WATSON’S LIFE of BISHOP 


WARBURTON —at MUDIE'S LIBRARY, New Oxtord Street. 


WILLS'S EXPLORING “JOURNEY through AUS- 


TRALIA—at MUDIE'S LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 


COUNTESS KATE. BY “~~ Author of “ The Heir 
Y, 


of Redelyffe""—at MUDIE’S New Oxford Street. 


DR. GUTHRIE’S SPEAKING to the HEART—at 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 


NEARLY ONE MILLION VOLUMES OF MODERN BOOKS ARE NOW IN CIRCULATION AND ON SALE AT MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, LONDON, 


MANCHESTER, AND BIRMINGHAM. 
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Next week, the Ninth Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 12s, 6d. 
FOWNES, MANUAL of CHEMISTRY, 


This Edition has 11 d 
has be bom and thoroughly brought up by the well-known 


Joun Cuvacumn & New Burlington Street. 


With nearly 1,200 Engravings on Wood, fep. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


A MANUAL of BOTANY. By Roserr 
Ea . F.L.S., Professor of Botany, King’s College, London, and to the Pharmaceutical 
Joun Cuvurcuiust & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


Fifth Edition, with numerous Engravings, fep. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 
ELEMENTS of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; 
SCIENCES. By Biko, MED. and Bacon, 


Joun Cnuncnit & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


8vo.- eloth, £2 10s. 
AN EXPOSITORY LEXICON of 50,000 


nition, end Expianation of the Names, —— 4 end Phrases in Enguish, 
Latin, Greek, French and German, lwith 

By R. G. Mayne, M 


& Soyxs, New Burlington Street. 


Eleventh Edition, Illustrated, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


VESTIGES of the NATURAL HISTORY 


of CREATION. 
Joun Cucecant & Soxs, New Burlington Street. 


Sixth Edition, with Engravings, fep. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMISTRY, including 


the PRACTICE of LODION PROCESS. By T. Frepericx Harpwien, iste 
Leeturer on Photography at King’s College, London. 


Joun pelea: & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


Third Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


THE FIRST STEP in CHEMISTRY. By 


Gatroway, F.C.S., Professor of Practical Chemistry in the Museum of 


By the same Author, Third Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
A MANUALof QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 


By the same Author, on Five large Sheets, Second Edition, 4s. 6d. 


CHEMICAL TABLES for SCHOOLS and 


LECTURE-ROOMS. 
Joun Cuvrcaus & Soxs, New Burlington Street. 


Just published, Fifth Edition, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


ADVICE toa WIFE on the MANAGEMENT 
HER OWN HEALTH, and on the ihe incidental 
to Pregnancy, Labour, and Suckling. With an I pte 
toa Young Wife. By Pyr Henny Cuavasse, F.R.C.S 


By the same Author, Sixth Edition, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


ADVICE to a MOTHER on the MANAGE- 


MENT of her OFFSPRING. 
Jounx Cavacuius & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


8vo. cloth, 10s. 


EPILEPSY, its Symptoms, Treatment, and 


Relation to other Convulsive Diseases. By J. Russert M. London. 
F.R.C.P., Physician to U! iverelty College Hospital, and Special Professor of Clinical 
Mediciu cin University College. 


We have not done more than the phe the observant 
the profu lity of thought, which the au m his su: ject, 
most complete work on epilepsy witch e: at the fangun: 

Bri Mee 1. Journal. 
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Just published, Third Edition, with more than 400 Engrevings, fep. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


THE MICROSCOPE and its REVELATIONS, 


By W. B. Canrenren, M.D. 


Joun Cuvreut, & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


Just published, with Engravings, fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 


A MANUAL of ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY 


Joun Cucrcnitt & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


Just published, with Plans, §vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


CHINA, from a MEDICAL POINT of VIEW, 
in 1860 and 1861. By C. A. Gorvoxy, M.D. and C.B., Deputy Inspector-General af 
Jouw Cacncnitt & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


Just published, with Engravings, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A SYSTEMATIC HANDBOOK of VOLU- 


METRIC ANALYSIS; or, the Quantitative Estimation of Chemical fabotanas rad 
Measure. Adapted to the 8 requirements of pure Chemical Research, Pathol 


the Avis” 
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Svrron, F.C.S., 
Joun Cacucnite & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


Second Edition, svo. cloth, 15s. 


HANDBOOK of CHEMISTRY, THEO.- 


Joun & Sons, Street. 


With numerous Iustrations, Third Edition, fep.6vo. cloth, 6s. 64. 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, including ANA. 
& Soxs, New Burlington Street. 


8yo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE MEDICAL DIRECTORIES for 1863, 


to the diedical Profession in the United Kingdom. 


Joun Cuoncuitt & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


Seventh Edition, fp. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 
A MANUAL of MEDICAL JURISPRU-, 
DENCE. By 8S, Tayior, M.D., F.R.S. 
By the same Author, Second Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 
ON POISONS in RELATION to MEDICAL 
JURISPRUDENCE and MEDICINE. 
Joun Cavacuitt & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


Just published, Sixth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 5s. 


CINE, and COMPANION to the MEDICINE CHE Plain Directions for 
the Employment of Medicines, their Properties, and iy I as a source of m4 


reference for aster Mariners, and Travellers, for 
@ distance fro: fessional assistance. By J Member of the Sodety af 


Savory, 


Joun & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


LECTURES on the DISEASES of WOMEN. 


By Cuances West, M.D., F.8.C.P. 


“ To a singularly easy and pleasant style, Dr. West adds a lucidity of arrangement 
née, and a felici icity which must necessarily make him rive with hs 

readers; ‘whilst he exhibits such an such a 

in making deductions, that confidence follows as a matter of course; his i La? se of his 

subject are so detailed, and elaborated with such inudable care, that they demand most respect- 

ful attention from all who are called to treat such affections.” — Med. r. Rev. 


Joux Cuvacai, & Sons, New Burlington Street. 
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Jou» Cuvuncnitt & Sons, New Burlington 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S: LECTURES. 


THE COURSE OF LECTURES NOW BEING DELIVERED BY PROFESSOR HUXLEY, 


AT THE 


ROYAL COLLEGE 


OF SURGEONS, 


WILL APPEAR IN 


THE MEDICAL TIMES AND GAZETTE, 


Under the Revision of the Author, and 


Illustrated with Woop ENGRAVINGs. 


Price 6d, Stamped 7d. 
The First Lecture will be Published on February 28. 
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